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PREFACE. 


||t is with unfeigned diffidence that I venture to send forth 
into the world this work, the fruit of the last ten years’ 

“ labours of a most accomplished man, who was cut away 
in the prime of his life, without even a note of warning. Had 
he been spared for a few months more, so as to be enabled to 
give his work the final correction and finishing strokes, it 
would have been presented to the public in a far different 
form from what it has assumed in my hands. For me it is 
quite impossible, within the short period at my disposal, to do 
fair justice to a work on which its talented author spent ten 
long years of minute researches and assiduous application. 
But, as I am quite certain that the many friends of the lamen¬ 
ted author, who are with a melancholy interest looking 
forward to its speedy publication, will, even in its present 
form, welcome it as a suitable relic of his admirable intellect, 
I have considered it advisable to postpone the thorough 
revision of the book until a future edition of it. Meanwhile, 
in spite of all its imperfections, even the most superficial 
reader, I have no doubt, must be charmed by the fascinating 
manner in which the author has handled the difficult subject, 
and fully appreciate the skill he has displayed in making 
the work really interesting to the student. 

The consensus of opinion among a very large section of 
the earnest and experienced labourers in the field of educa¬ 
tion, would fully endorse the verdict, that lessons in translation 
are among the worst given by the teachers, and least received 
by the pupils. It might appear rather strange at first sight, 
that in spite of such a generally received opinion, the subject 
should have been allowed to remain a virgin field so long, 
when the rest of the school curriculum have been traversed 
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over and over again by authors, commentators and compilers 
ad nauseam. The reason.of this apparent anomaly is not far 
to seek—it is not a subject upon which a work could be 
written at a sitting; without a good deRl of patience and 
trouble, nothing can be done in this direction that can be of 
any value; and few have the patience, if they have the time, 
necessary for the undertaking. Two or three so-called Tran¬ 
slation Guides have of late appeared before the public, but 
unfortunately, beyond supplying a few promiscuous examples, 
they are perfectly useless to the student. They give nothing 
in the way of, instruction or guidance, and consequently the 
question remains where it was. 

Having been a teacher for the past fifteen years and having 
experienced the difficulties that stand in the way of an efficient 
teaching of the subject, I have not the slightest reluctance to 
say that Mr. Kanaran’s work really supplies a long felt want 
and that it is apt to encourage an earnest student in a branch 
of study which has hitherto been left pretty much to take 
care of itself. An honest attempt is here made, now for the 
* first time, to grapple with the real difficulties of the subject 
in an easy systematic manner. Points of agreement and 
difference are deduced and exemplified and rules and princi¬ 
ples laid down wherever possible. 

The sentence is treated in all its various forms and con¬ 
ditions, and the student taken along progressive steps, from 
its simple constituent parts to the most complex and involved 
constructions. Suggestive notes are appended to most of the 
difficult exercises. The set of graduated exercises have been 
carefully selected, and as such cannot fail to prove interesting 
reading in themselves. A separate chapter is devoted to 
proverbs. The chapter of comparative notes on all important 
points of accordance and divergence between the two langu- 
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ages must be very interesting to the advanced student. The 
appendix contains a glossary of technical terms. 

It was at first my intention to leave the work intact and 
publish it as left by the author, only making the necessary 
corrections and filling up the gaps left here and there. But 
I have found it necessary to divide the book into two parts 
confining to the first part, all that is required for junior 
students and removing to the second whatever is required for 
advanced students only, such as, comparative notes, proverbs, 
etc. The supplementary chapters on “The Sentence” with 
which the second part opens ought to have, strictly speaking, 
appeared in the First Part, but they being my addition to the 
work and not of very great importance to juniors, I have in¬ 
serted them in the second part. The glossary had to be 
altered a good deal, as the author, evidently with the inten¬ 
tion of revising it before publication, had prepared it in a 
very imperfect manner. For any defect in it therefore, I am 
wholly responsible. 

Before concluding, I must observe, that wherever I found 
the author carried away by enthusiasm beyond the pale 
of propriety and literary etiquette, and indulging in an unre¬ 
strained expression of his reflections, I had to resort to an 
unsparing application of editorial shears, in order to save his 
memory from the resentment of the individuals and communities 
attacked by him. No doubt the nature of the subject compelled 
him to pass many cutting and unpleasant remarks on the 
works of certain authors; a few of these I have retained, but 
those that I considered to be wanting in taste in a posthumous 
publication, and apt to exhibit a spirit of intolerance and jeal¬ 
ousy, I have entirely omitted. 


NETTUR, TELLICHERRY, ^ 
loth October 1897. ) 


Joseph Muliyil. 



In the preparation of this book, the following works have 
been laid under contribution :— 

A First Work in English by Murison and Adam; Bain’s 
Grammar and Rhetoric; Mcetzner’s Grammar; Whitney’s Works; 
Mac Mordie’s Composition; Brewer’s Dictionary of Phrases and 
Fables; Hand-book of Proverbs; Trench, On Proverbs; Man¬ 
ners and Tone of Polite Society; The Correct Guide to Letter¬ 
writing ; Palgrave’s Golden Treasury; and a number of other 
classical works too numerous to mention, chiefly for suitable 
examples on the one hand; and on the other, Monier Wil¬ 
liam’s Sanskrit Dictionary; Apte’s Works; Gundeft’s Dictionary 
and Grammar; The Ayurveda; Frohnmeyer’s Malayalam 
Physics; Liebendorfer’s Malayalam Physiology; The Malayalam 
Fourth Reader; Indian Wisdom; the Bharata; the Maha 
Bhagavata; the Ramayana; some of the recent Malayalam 
Novels; Collett’s Malayalam Reader; and almost all the 
available sources of Malayalam prose. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


I. Translation in General. 

The ability to translate a sentence from one language into 
another accurately and properly, implies not only a thorough 
acquaintance with the grammar and idiom of each of these 
languages per se, hut also a comparative and critical know¬ 
ledge of them taken together. An ideally perfect translation 
should have nothing about it savouring in the least of its 
derived origin; it must appear every inch of it a freeborn 
native, and not a foreigner dressed up for the occasion in the 
national garb of the society he happens to be moving in. 
Ideas are the life of every sentence, words being simply the 
servants of ideas; ideas must therefore for ever remain the 
primary object of every translator. Make yourself thoroughly 
at home with the author; dive to the very bottom of his 
sentences and search for his ideas; when you are sure you 
have got them, then, and only then, think of the best pos¬ 
sible way of putting them down in your language, consistent 
of course, with the highest approximation to the verbal 
arrangement of the original, and the least violation of the 
idiomatic propriety of the second language. If you can faith¬ 
fully reproduce the ideas, and at the same time keep close to 
the form and arrangement of the original sentence, do so by 
all means; hut whenever it should be difficult or impossible 
to satisfy both these conditions, then, without the least hesita¬ 
tion, give up the words and stand by the ideas. The principle 
of every translator must be to make his translation an exact 
counterpart of the original in expression, meaning and senti- 
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ment; but if too close an adherence to verbal similitude en¬ 
dangers the meaning and clashes against the idiom of his 
language, the meaning and sentiment must be preserved and 
the words sacrificed. 

2. Sometimes it becomes impossible to make the transla¬ 
tion intelligible without omitting some, and altering others, 
of the words in the original; even the form and the whole 
arrangement may have to be altered, as in letters and official 
correspondence. Two languages, one furnishing an exact 
equivalent for every word and phrase in the other, would be 
impossible to be met with even among the most highly culti¬ 
vated and fully developed ones of the world. The work of 
translation must therefore, even when the languages are 
almost equally matched, be always a difficult one demanding 
taste and critical judgment; but when they happen to be so 
unequally matched, as English and Malayalam, spoken by 
nations so wide apart and differing so much in their surround¬ 
ings, mode of life, taste and experience, the task becomes 
really trying, taxing to the utmost the resources of the trans¬ 
lator, and remaining but imperfectly accomplished withal. 

3. Our position thus fully realised, we may proceed to 
grapple with these difficulties to the best of our ability; but 
the student must be cautioned at the outset that he is sup¬ 
posed to be fully at home with the ordinary rules of grammar 
both of English and of Malayalam, and that nothing but the 
most salient points of difference will be pointed out and ex¬ 
plained to him in this book. 

4. The object of this small treatise is not in any way to 
replace the existing works on English and Malayalam Gram¬ 
mar, but to supplement them so as to be of special assistance 
to the student in this particular branch of study. 




II. The Vocabulary. 

5. A few words may now be said about the vocabulary 
of the two languages. The English language is rich with the 
accumulated wealth of centuries, gathered from the languages 
of almost every known nation on the face of the earth, from 
their literature, science and philosophy, and towers majestic 
with its enormous wealth of one hundred and twenty-three 
thousand words, supplying every demand of sentiment, art 
and science; while Malayalam, like a pigmy of yesterday’s 
growth, with its poor pittance of but a few thousands of verbal 
store, dwindles down to insignificance by the side of this 
giant. The difficulty, and in some cases the futility, of any 
attempt to represent adequately this vast array of English 
words by the meagre vocabulary of Malayalam will be patent 
to every one. 

6. The advent of western thoughts and sciences is expos¬ 
ing day by day the poverty of the language more and more 
fully; and of late years extensive application had to be made 
to the creative power of the genius of the language. By 
heavy drafts upon its parent, the Sanskrit, and by a very 
liberal grant of franchise to many English words, a partially 
successful atttempt is being made to meet this ever-growing 
demand. 

7. As a necessary consequence, we find now in the lan¬ 
guage, many words called into existence by the inventive 
power of each speaker and writer to meet an emergency or 
to supply a want; the whole of such, however, cannot be 
said to have received the full popular sanction, nor are they 
yet entitled to be regarded as legitimate members of the 
language. The student should therefore be on his guard 
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to discriminate the fully recognised internal acquisitions, and 
the completely naturalised foreign elements, from these new¬ 
born offsprings and immigrated foreigners struggling for firm 
footing and full denizenship. But at the same time, I must 
condemn the growing tendency on the part of some, who 
ought to know better, to set their face completely against all 
foreign elements and pose as advocates of a rigid purity of 
the language. This is, no doubt, an imaginary dream. There 
is no language in the. world that may rightly claim to be 
strictly pure and unadulterated, and besides, the genius of 
the language is a very curious and capricious power that 
often puzzles the most astute philologians. It is potent enough 
to laugh at any bolts and bars that such ultra-punctilious 
champions of purity are ever likely to oppose to its ingress. 
In spite of them, and in spite of any number of circulars 
from those in authority, words and expressions will continue 
to come in, as necessity arises or long familiarity endears 
them to us. The student will remember the conquest of the 
Saxon over the Norman language in spite of the suzerainty 
of the Norman nation over the Saxons. For instance, people 
have so long become acquainted with the police that the word 
is readily understood by all and fully recognised by the lan¬ 
guage; it is so constantly on the tongue of the thief, the cut¬ 
throat and the street urchin; the lawyer, the judge and the 
rich landlord, that it would be a surprise to many to be told 
that it requires a translation. It is therefore an illusory 
dream to hope to oust it by any circuitous combinations of 
grand Sanskrit terms such as ooMracrooraafiasmasiatsa^o or orcaocoo 
onov)ofDc9fiia.ajfan < ft). So also, judges and magistrates, schools and 
hospitals are as fully established in the language as they are 
in the country. People go to the court and petition the magi- 
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strafe when they have a case; when ill, they visit the hospitals 
and see the doctor; they send their children to school with 
books and slates. But nobody thinks of going to mjoc»aa5^a_i«jn 
(TviQocDo to detail his c^ajaoaroa^roemo or going to ®foocoosoej or 
sending his children to ojoo<awoej with fees for aajoanjoea;nb. 
The duties of modern schoolmasters and indigenous teachers 
of vernacular schools called &a_)o@^aca>nzisrb may be theoretically 
the same. A differentiation has however set in between the 
schoolmaster and &ajo®njDca>nb. It is therefore simply confusing 
and distressing to drag in the superannuated gcuo©njOQ 2 )CTb to 
do duty for the young and refined schoolmaster .* 

8. But an excessive and unnecessary importation, into 
Malayalam writing and conversation, of English words and 
phrases is as much to be depreciated and guarded against, as 
over-scrupulousness in the opposite direction. The author 
had the honor to be present at a meeting convened on the 
occasion of Her Majesty’s late Jubilee; it was resolved to 
send a congratulatory telegram to England; this had to be 
translated and entered in the minutes of the meeting. Here 
is the translation produced: ©«s aaiosnfx^o-^sejoorfl 

aseH^oo rmacoKsasismo”. I have no doubt that the members 
ignorant of English went home highly edified and amply 
gratified that they had sent to England some grand thing 
to be sure. Persons knowing English and students attending 
English schools, when speaking Malayalam, fall into a ludi¬ 
crous habit of mixing a very large proportion of English with 
their Malayalam. The result is a highly barbarous jargon 

* The author has failed to distinguish the spoken language from the written. 
It is true that the English words referred to, are almost established in the 
colloquial language, but in a chaste literary composition they should be avoided, 
altogether and pure vernacular equivalents used. — Editor. 
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truly shocking to hear. I may quote a few instances: “snsoob 

gDcrra cnfl (Scaiocflob <8o_ioc&(2g_jod) a«s ojaDcQ; cflflgj Sauiosflrai) ajasnmg) 
a)6n§.” “a^amo 6)a®s)S)cro, arflssBckcSig eflcu <sTl§l®c2)o?” “area cro<9ndo 
cuflcl^cs 2 ^ 6 aJ , 5)ju^$aajodo tgrataftonbo 65croabodi a^aTlsis (srgics^aTlScesismo?” 
“fflaural) srasl^sojo?” “(Biocuab a®orro <smo6r)baronb D6rn ojoa^cmra)’ !” “crfl 

6St3C>a cf)0O<0fl 6)-a)<3jQgj<ge2>0?” “<935)0 ^ISCQJD, ®<9)0aolc3CQ;0 fflOCUOlb 6)ji)C2jS)§?” 

A host of others equally ludicrous may be mentioned. The 
barbarity and the bad taste of the practice is so apparent, 
that nothing more, I am sure, is needed to put an effective 
check upon them than to direct public attention to the case. 
Some native officials of English attainments, I regret to say, 
presumably from vanity, indulge in this mode of expression to 
a very great extent; and I am afraid it is from them that the 
practice has filtered down to the “minor fry”. In the student 
the practice is doubly objectionable from an educational point 
of view, to say nothing of the bad taste that is likely to cling 
to him for life. By hastily thrusting in the English term itself 
whenever he cannot readily lay hold of its proper Malayalam 
equivalent, he neglects to think it out for himself or learn it 
from others; a valuable opportunity is thus lost of acquiring 
a new word and of learning the translation of an old one. I 
think it will not be wide of the mark to say that the bad 
composition and the very bad translations that our students 
generally send up for their examinations are due, to a certain 
extent at least, to this cause. 
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Chapter I. 

The Qualification and the Qualificants. 

i. The Noun and its Adjuncts. 

Let us now take a few examples in English and in Mala¬ 
yalam of a simple nature, to begin with, and see what we can 
learn from them. 

A. 1) A gold ring. 

2) A night of darkness. 

3) Vital sparks of heavenly flame. 

4) Fall many a gem of purest ray serene. 

5) Gods, partial, changeful, passionate, unjust. 

It will be seen from the above examples that the qualify¬ 
ing adjuncts of nouns either -precede or follow them in English. 

Rule 1. The rule seems to be that simple adjectives pre¬ 
cede the noun, but when more than one simple adjective 
qualify the same npun, or when the adjective is enlarged by 
qualifying expressions, it follows the noun. 

B. l) area cngj (gi^do. 

2) fooaanbo ojcTgajo. 

3) S>ajOOTOS)c0)O5rr|ga @QfD <S0O<afl«>o, 

4) eaoaffiaejga CDS'). 

5) 0o3DaT)(rflcroer)ejaro(O0<Q)furai0CDOsn. 

Rule 2. In Malayalam on the other hand, as the above 
examples show, the adjuncts invariably precede the noun. 

We may thus state one rule for the translation of Malaya¬ 
lam and English qualificants:— 

Rules 1 and 2. In English the adjuncts come either before 
or after the nouns they qualify; but in Malayalam they in¬ 
variably precede them. 
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Note. The adjuncts compared.— 

Adjectives, possessives, nouns in apposition, prepositional phrases,, 
participies and participial phrases and lastly odjectival seutences 
may be used to qualify the noun in English, while oa6t^f^ooo, dEtuegt 
and the casryr^sooocuQjo^jO serve the same purpose in Malayalam. 
There is no adjective so called in Malayalam, its place being supplied 
by what corresponds to English participles called cya6r^o^ooo. m> is 
the characteristic termination of oesi^cr^ano. In poetry its place is 
taken by ergo; as, ajog^iafl^ocroimoo sojsmoeaoaj. Though both forms 
are found in poetry, the form in <si©o is never idiomatic or elegant in 
prose. The is sometimes transformed into ca; or replaced by 
o^eng, raflroer®, <9>aicrn, §acam, goo being its poetic equivalents; as, 

Sdaion-jSJCBia a^6n§@@. <e>oaont> the angry Kamsa; cu^tdo railroengga cuoiPa_jy > 63Qc)o 
large plantains ; (SaooDo &>fij<8onor® aocnkrflaoib damsels in a swoon ; 0oaf)c2> 
onrfldloo t9)oaicainro)ont> distracted Kaliya ; @QOO 60JCn^<es)do affectionate friends 
etc. The simple adjective may often be rendered by a oaa^o^soo or 
other forms ending in rsro, w, or g.@a; as, good house cn^j afl§; old book 
a-itpcsn ci^cr^&o; huge beast oj^igga etc. The pronouns in English 

never take a simple adjective before them, except rarely in poetry* 
Adjectival sentences and oaar^n^GrooajcuDa^o used as noun-adjuncts, 
are postponed to be treated of under the Complex Sentence. 

Directions. In the following exercises in every case the student 
should be required, first to arrange the words in the order to be 
translated. The teacher should further ask him to specify the reason 
why this or that word should be taken before the other. 

1. Exercise A. 

1) The great difficulty. 

2) The science of Astronomy. 

3) The aerial envelope. 

4) The advantage of verbal instruction. 

5) Complaints respecting Malta. 

6) On tbe minds of persons of discerment. 

7) Immediate hostilities against the French. 
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8) The intelligence concerning the wicked proceedings. 

9) The minister of foreign affairs. 

10) Man’s last breath. 

11) The iunocent prate. 

12) Another advantage of reading. 

13) The enlargement of your knowledge. 

14) Unreasoned philosophy. 

15) The distribution of sovereign power among a body of ignorant persous. 

16) Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell. 

17) The plaintive anthem. 

18) His scanty recollection of the poem. 

19) The poetic handling of music. 

20) Like a poet hidden in the height of thought. 

21) Like a glow-worm golden. 

22) A gem of purest ray serene. 

23) A man of extraordinary penetration. 

24) Along the cool sequestered vale of life. 

25) A queen with swarthy cheeks and bold black eye-brows. 

26) From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 

This celestial frame began. 

27) A long, low, distinct murmur of distant sounds. 

28) A violet by a mossy stone, 

Half hidden from the eye. 

29) The least remarkable delineation of this ecstatic sentiment of male 

friendship. 

30) The myriad shriek of wheeling ocean-fowl. 

Exercise B. 

1) <r>£j qjo<9b . 

2) moQ-Jcrocuroab. 

3) o_i3Q^r3fl<9)oao)cnoaa saisrooeaoaj. 

4) <r>)OW(2ow <Sceai6mo. 

5) ®ejo<9icoKs)s)ej cueDca^o 6 ).a(rf')e 2 ><g)o !STS>cq) triBlfttl). 

6) (a_)o©teTo>nnocQj)§o cng.^- 

7) 

8) crflQr)a]ao)c^jiira<93aj6ia]ejocjdlcunb. 

9) (STOfoO^QOj0oo £DOLj$acrao. 

10) aj^Qoaiaajo^g^cugllfmaswg^maerrrflcaasrnnaao. 


11) <95d3aj3jin(ro0a30a3QOoac6!5Bc>o. 
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12) croj|T^(aj(gojiiofraQjgi^o ai)a«SB r l§0nD6!jac)o. 

13) <ftoia)crf]ft>«5no. 

14) jii(0bsl«)D0cr>oo a^t53cQ2(g^g)cfgn{). 

15) e tr ) 0 (§a_ioejs>abo ajigph 

16) majemcrflcjdlaogajM imaallauari/aflrjaofifloajao aiffiiOODlcnoLonb. 

17) moj<9)0eja5iga<aQjajcQ;crDC80(mcQJOo cn 00 so<a?)rDo. 

18) (graajtTilOT&iitjnajcfenTlQjrnQ-jfoajcr^aois^coab. 

19) <rucftai^onroorurn<Q)gr>rai) 0cra<^ancrort>aoj,'of!. 

20) (0)ro&e&j<&cuajQ2;Qn®ajojii®m. 

21) oaioocus&ic^o0CX)O0C(ilrao0nb. 

22) eflcuoQjcrooaaecajiJsra^ajooDCQ; ^rucnrb. 

23) <Bcooo_j(gajoa50<fl5SoQjrmocru06nflcr)o3$co3Q_jas5)s ajcsrileajoo GcoaaJl 

< 8 >o<S!ej(S)fiJ!)Q-j 0 o<ar!cr) cacscaoa. 

24) <9n(^lscrot3ba)6muajQO3ro0oaj3QLj«f)(moooo oJl®§^&iaooro1. 

25) jiio3cn<93O30da.roa3cr\)aricTU)®0os>s 0o?o 0030 0&Joa’0D«s<a)ab. 

26) jifl<9i«xsfD0(anrab 0«8Qj00ej^ajoo0srnl. 

Questions. Take example 1 in A. 

Point out the noun in this. Which word should be translated 
first in Malayalam? Why? What sort of adjunct have we here? By 
what part of speech have you translated it into Malayalam ? 

Questions. Example 12 in A. 

Which is the noun? Which are the adjuncts? Arrange the whole 
in the order of translation. Why do you take ‘of reading’ before the 
noun ‘advantage’? By what Malayalam part of speech can you 
translate it? 

Similarly with the exercise in B. 

The above examples will suffice to show in what manner 
the examples are to be dealt with to the highest advantage of 
the student. In working out the above exercises care will 
be taken that only adjectival terms and phrases are made use 
of, but no adjectival clause. Take example 19 in B. It should 
not be translated at this stage by “ Sarasvati who dwells on the 
tongue of all persons' such rendering would defeat the aim of 
these examples. The correct form is “Sarasvati dwelling on 
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the tongue of all.” If the teacher cares to do this, he may 
educe from these various examples, valuable rules and exer¬ 
cises in English composition as well. 

ii. The Verb and its Adjuncts. 

As to the position of the verb-adjuncts, let us examine a 
few examples in both the languages as before. 

A. 1) This is altogether feeble. 

2 ) He laughs best who laughs last. 

3) We must take them in succession. 

4) He called so loud that all the hollow deep of hell resounded. 

Be 1) g>06)(B® 

2 ) 

3) a_jDmo6)fa) QJcnrfla5H«n<Qia5K»lrfl. 

4) <SQJ<Stoan $ajoa) crfl. 

It will be seen from the above examples that in English 
the adverb may also precede or follow the verb it qualifies, 
and in Malayalam it invariably precedes the verb. 

Rule 3. In English the adverb precedes adjectives and 
other adverbs, but follows the intransitive verb and the object 
of the transitive. In the case of the auxiliary and the parti¬ 
ciple, and of the transitive verb and the emphatic or enlarged 
objects, the adjuncts come between the two. But the most 
general rule with regard to the adjuncts, both of the noun 
and of the verb, is minimum separation between the two. 

Note. The verb-adjuncts compared. 

The adverb is replaced in English by adverbial phrases and 
clauses; the adverbial phrases are prepositional phrases of time, 
degree, belief, manner, place, cause, effect. Participles and parti¬ 
cipial phrases also sometimes do duty for the adverb, generally 
showing time or cause; as, ‘Hot knowing his name I applied to a friend’= 
because I did not know his name I applied to a friend. ‘Walking along the 
road he came to a magnificent edifice’ = while walking along the road he came 
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to a magnificent edifice. In Malayalam, the adverb as a separate part 
of speech is absent. The want is supplied hy and 

100 forms of the noun, and eooj@cu 0 and gpcwocnjcno of the verb; as, 
oa^gjimlreii QJoesf)^, ‘easily read’; literally ‘read in ease’ or more correctly ‘read 
With ease’. It will be seen that all the inflected cases are really pre¬ 
positional phrases. Again in fflosflQjcro ‘came running’ the participle 
is made use of. B'ut prepositional phrases and participles are equi¬ 
valents of adverbs, as already stated. We have therefore in Mala¬ 
yalam two of the equivalent forms of the adverb taking its place. 
cug$o and (sr§)<ffeoojgroo corrupted into (s^ocu^o are adverbial suffixes 
of frequent occurrence, ao& 0 is also used generally with the idea of 
limitation or comparison. 

2. Exercise A. 

1) Cried aloud. 

2) Easily done. 

3) There is no flyiDg hence or tarrying here. 

4) Wide is the gate and broad is the way. 

5) Obey instantly. 

6 ) (It has) rained incessantly all the week. 

7) On receiving the letter he set out immediately. 

8 ) Never despair. 

9) Piercingly cold. 

10) (These accomplishments) are highly valued and assiduously cultivated. 

11 ) Unquestionably we are in the right. 

12) Look not scornfully upon thy fellowmen. 

13) A president duly elected had been violently expelled from, his dwelling. 

14) You are not sufficiently careful. 

15) (His eye) twinkled knowingly. 

16) A new election took place every three years. 

17) He waited with the utmost anxiety. 

18) The city at length fell after a siege of ten years. 

19) After ten months’ assiduous toil, the parliament adjourned. 

20) I stood in "Venice on the bridge of sighs. 

21 ) Higher still and higher 
From the earth thou springest. 

22 ) Warm let the lyric transport flow. 

23) Around thee and above deep is the air. 
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24) When all around the wine doth flow. 

25) Home they brought her warrior dead. 

26) Considering all things he cannot be said to have failed. 

27) In spite of all the world I will be brave. 

28) Mr. P. having been comforted internally, they sat down. 

29) Through the dark clouds the summit was still visible. 

30) Be anxiously solicitous to preserve y.our credit even from suspicion. 

31) .Par above 

From peak to peak the rattling crags along 
Leaps the live thunder. 

Exercise B. 

1) 6SC® QJ0c)o5ia>06r)| S)fho<TTO. 

2) SQJCno GUO. 

3) ajejroo^OTBgnratcrflarroo 6><a>osn§QJom sracnajaf) goassecta. 

4) (grassy a§ooo5ng<*do<e8 gsxru. 

5) (graainb ®«s crf)0l<£ao6i<S5O6n§ isi® ajy>o rosiTgocaH o_Tlg.cna. 

6) (sraojnt) @S6icn isrDisasra) (Braasororhl^. 

7) (mg) rmsoairoraTlocrnoma on§ajlral> Si-aiQB-flaJlrat) (a_)orxn®Hlcqj@a 



8) aiocfcsi<&>o6n§ 6iQJ§) <ft@g.s>cn e&oarra. 

9) aoffrrflia^ffino orcocucjoocno <eaf)sxa>'o acug-jonb @scm<Sa-pck>. 

10) (SajosaffltaxSicnoixisjobo cgeoQjrmosro. 

11) ©sites ^cswjoo ro$QJ6m ffiajo<9>o cn^esf) ajl6Tr>o§.ajgo aaroooaoo. 

12) <j9fiflro$Qoaocncro0<3CQj gaDrabaisiT^af) 

<sfiflroeoe3ons>0§(^ <a>raocS6r^. 

13) 0O30'le0(O3c)as>jiics| gajcraoh. 

14) onosjg. rooafisj&i ongtQ® coi^laooo. 

15) 0l(£3)(2-)croo(sean gso eie'ls^ab. 

16) QjlcfiagT^moa 2 ri croal'afl 6>_adcs^ (m(K5) 0 ®oab. 

17) cn l mooo3l0o<smo6)So«B0l ;: ^ a>ocn<scn 

^ o ano (3 o 0 cy ou o m ef) ai cffi o 

<9>@fL^ oj 06 rro 6ruaje0ab. 

18) arts aorolratcrnara 0 S>ooo(ts g/ortflsejcs® < 2 o-io<ft®anioc)a. 

19) <sro(ans)cr) S5Qj@@.a3ra°l(3!) @os|. 

20) (SigjcuoQ-a^ajoo ans>O-^s><& 06 n§ crDorro. 

Direction. Exercise 2 purposely contains sentences involving 
both noun and verb adjuncts, which will be taken advantage of, as 
a sort of revision-lesson on Exercise 1. 
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Chapter II. 

The typical Simple Sentence. 

1) God created the world. 

2 ) Dinapore is a military station. 

3) The birth of a child added to the felicity of the pair. 

4) One evening 'William and his wife sat in front of their cottage, 

watching their son amusing himself amid the flock. 

If we examine the above sentences carefully, we may 
deduce the following rules for the order of words in an 
English sentence. 

a) The subject precedes the predicate. 

b) The object follows the verb. 

c) The qualifying expressions come as near as possible 

to the words they qualify, but may either precede 
or follow them. 

The usual order of an English sentence is—first the subject, 
second the predicate, third the object, the qualifications of 
each being at minimum separation. 

The rule for translating a Malayalam simple sentence 
into English now becomes very simple; we have only to re¬ 
arrange the given sentence in the above order and translate 
each portion in succession. 

Rule 4. Re-arrange the Malayalam sentence in the order 
of the subject, the predicate, and the object with their respec¬ 
tive adjuncts, and translate each of these parts one after 
another. For example, i) aa§o|.<eic5o at® ajirnltDaan Re-arranged 

according to the rule, this will read: aQgog.<a>c)o at® ^taltoaoj;. 
The adjuncts being all simple adjectves, must precede their quali- 
ficants. thus come to the translation ‘Eight men bought a horse’. 
2 ) aanraiggg. ajnkma'y&cb ^tSTgculagara. Re-Arrange thus: 

Qjnbtr)B'l<9)C>o arargafldasara aeatoiggg. aj<^®60B&n(tf>crf)ciTO. Great rivers rise 
from high mountains. 3) <2<&asron ©oro oooej asrrilaa a-fltolsraigi. <2<9)0Srad 
a_f)fif)6KS^ gocno aooej 06 YtT)(S8 . The court rose at 4 o’clock to-day. 
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Question. "Why does the adjunct ®ma cnoej amfla® follow a-flflft 
6«jig in the translation? 

Next let us take a few Malayalam sentences and deal with 
them as before. 

1) orjaoajo ua«?l roman cm ^tmt^lfoldasorra. 

2) oj^tS«c)o (rnlcrrocno. 

8) fficrooniajdo roT)6SBl crfloaBi^ croiaroo ^ssoialonorb. 

4) cnfloaOo oaroeffiiaTternofSSoo <So_J 06 >ai. 

It will be seen from the above examples that the usual 
order in Malayalam is first the subject, next the object, and 
last the predicate, the qualifications always preceding the words 
they qualify, as explained in Rules 1 and 2. 

Rule 5. Re-arrange the English sentence in the order of 
the subject, the object, and the predicate, with their respec¬ 
tive adjuncts? and translate each of these parts one after 
another, taking care always to translate qualifications before 

the qualificants. For example: 1) ‘Her father gave her a valuable present’. 
Re-arranged the sentence would read: ‘Her father her a valuable 
present gave’ <Hraajg.s>s tffia^ob (sracudotes af)fiia_f)€lj24<®oeQj aas cro20ocno 
6)<s>D§a2S). 2) The young are apt to disregard the value of knowledge. 

Re-arrange thus: The young of knowledge the value to disregard are apt 6Xnl 
Q,8_j<es>0(h ©Braomcmalot) aoaoofo^sicma) (srac/DsnTjaotSgQJcnb gDsajjsng. 

Note. In Malayalam, the verb is the very last word in a sentence. 

3. Exercise A. 

1) This is not a time for adulation. 

2) I heard the far-off curfew-bell. 

3) He must needs do it. 

4) Old John of Ghaunt is grievous sick, my lord. 

5) Be not poorly in your thoughts. 

6) The choice of books is important in every point of view. 

7) Vice has no advantage over virtue. 

8 ) The object of sewers is the removal of refuse matter from dwellings* 

quickly and safely. 
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9) Behind him rode two gallant squires 
Of noble name and knightly sires. 

10) Then up the hall with staggering pace 
He hastened by the blaze to place 
Half lifeless from the bitter air 

His load, a boy of beauty rare. 

11) Reluctant on its rusty hinges 
Revolved an iron door. 

12) Margaret from all did soon retreat 
Despite the dame’s reproaching eye. 

13) The ready page with hurried hand 
Awakened the needed fire’s slumbering brand. 

14) Democracy gives every man a right to be his own oppressor. 

15) The small red house-ant is perhaps the only species in the country 

directly antagonistic to man’s interests. 

16) After completely clearing Austria of the Turks, Sobieskie returned to 

Poland to be again harassed by political and domestic annoyances. 

17) The discoveries of these early adventures embodied in Icelandic nar¬ 

ratives, half historical, half legendary, remained unknown to the 
world at large. 

18) In August 1777 ships were sailing up the Lancaster sound, with 

every prospect of an easy passage to the westward. 

19) Notwithstanding the heating apparatus distributed throughout each 

ship, the sleeping berths were nearly always damp. 

20 ) In September of the same year the overland expedition started from 

York Factory, Hudson’s Bay, under charge of Sir John Franklin, 
accompanied by Dr. Richardson, two midshipmen, and Hepbern, 
a seaman, with the object of exploring the north coast of America. 

Exercise B. 

1) 6t3ionb cnosig. ®o_id<9jcto. 

2) Q_istaicrooro aqproigeaimocftcna. 

3) sxrmAcronb rmanbo (jyajnsran&a'jral) <®sinbo crojeoa.js>rBira> s)Qja^6ig_j§ 

(oraTl e&n ftf) <6s cno. 

4) arossBclo <9)OOQS)<9>osngD§crro. 

5) goraino CD(j23<0<an<9)C>o errxmaao 

jiflstora) Qflngco/o 6}sv<9>s)as>D5n§. 

6) ®(0od)$eQjcftc)o <9)SrgnrSjs>d9®(mas>cm 
acmaio! crflsian auro'jagcmrgsng 6t3>oat>. 
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7) a>o§o@.roosanb rmoaso (fto§oa(fr^lcs^o raiacrbo 
@§o^lcycB<scsra)05^s <s>aron<9)0ofoaas>s (8raaB)'l<S)a3Krrrirai> 6)..ajcra. 

8) ®fiJos>6ia5<0>nn:)Ln6>nbo o^eoQjroioSro 
<8&J0iS>a5H5ia^j3i?5S)m Q/ingflsrm^- 

9) aiaflaorocaTlcs/ ecuo&jajocryessQjnb 
samnrfle3Of)<9)0(££)®30^l(ycBo 
a>nrflC8QJ056!513ls@si C2J0(ra)C2J0CBn. 

10 ) cxjda&ssjBdo aigpa)6)aonrnQjs>oajo<sas>aLi 
oalcfltfiicQri'at) p-^«22> a£>fij«5Bg.ig5n§oean., 

11) §n<®DO Cn)c^)0jO^S>(Si'DtBtUjQJO(^jO 

6nj(aU(Q-)®<ftOa_10 (Q.)QJ S) 536SU <8)(t5ia>D 

a_J0(®fl{O_}<S3QJo (a_)tffloOVfi.^ 6)ji30gp. 

12) ac® cm3do s>sv3j<fl3$crr)fOo rgemeSascosmbo caaogjinb oJoiaD^fai) ac® 

^sngaoscaj @cnnb cucra. 

13) mot/3fila3os)cyaulcs2ri®ait99@g. acmsasiesra q_koiooo, a®<2nboeg), erf) 

sobor® o®an (HTOQJcroDSicQ; cn)a§Q&awo<sv\ (BTaelaonrDaaarKmsxg). 

14) cmoflanbo dT).nf)(g)03CH; ac® aflsuacaao (03sS) tsiacflojocraga 03<s-caTl 

cas&scra. 

15) gm roo^jcoKolrai) (Si3)50§$(®3Cio (sracroo^o <fl3§)cft.do gjg^scQJC&roflTsb 

anftcm .airaasaiCTQQvm (o^oa-fl&acno. 

16) ( 5 K) 0 rooQj(aD a®cm coo^jOSKslfsb scrooaoDoionb 0 ®era Sajroscaf) ac® 

c^joo-iocol gsngscaTlascra. 

17) ac® croogglanbo Stmogcmzslral) aTlsj o®cm ac® crooc^ >sj§ 1 o_i6rrTl 

a® § (arcs) c® era. 

18) (aT)^.<an§.65gcm 0 sro®)nb ga@gf)(9ao ajcdag@QDs)aj a> o)cn ao w 0 s>y>aao 

(BTgjCJOocGaocQ;^ croqeo coisicm. 

19) < 9 )oaflaQ , oO(@ab mra rao^eoTlrai) scutfia^cmanocon (®63abo 

(a-jcooonaijr^lscaog qas onoDcocsralcsl) o®6ai§o croesurol-g^fflifto 5 ^ 
ralascmg a-KaTlajocaricracra. 

20) coocoocnsl, acflasaicajcaraflnb a<fiari6msoco(!@orflcra oroq© 

oTlcmomcBKslcabnrricra (StgycaTlcoo csra^l gc&co^ig. oorols-iocDcoralcai) 
@sl ajofflg_js (^qacmponncma^cali (cySajoa)^, (a_)cejoco , <9)oaal, 
a_)oseflnj(£ 3 )o, (ft^czstmo ig<®ejoc 2 J aj§6roaec)aajyncsj3ceri ®(®<Ss 
aTliPtSsiocBTl ay><9f), aoi&jog. g.do<9s)Seflrat> a_iai ^ausjBaocsjTl S)x>i era 


Note. "With a clear conception of the two simple rules, already 
adduced (No. 4 and 5), the student should find no difficulty in 
working out the above exercises. 

2 
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"When a sentence is given for translation the first thing to be 
done is ‘to divide and conquer’, i. e. search out the subject, the 
object and the predicate, and re-arranqe them , as given in the above 
rules. The only remaining difficulty would be with regard to the 
position of the adjuncts , on which point, rules 1, 2 and 3 are suffi¬ 
ciently explicit. Let us take for example this sentence: 

‘Any person knowingly purchasing arms of the description mentioned in 
section six, from any person not licensed under this Act, shall be liable to a 
fine not exceeding one hundred rupees.’ 

Re-arranged, the sentence will stand thus: 

1) In section six mentioned, 

2) Of the description, arms. 

3) Not licensed under this act, from any person. 

4) Knowingly purchasing any person. 

This forms part I. (the subject and its adjuncts) arranged accord¬ 
ing to the precedence of the qualifying expressions, as stated in 
rules 1 and 2. This is the rationale of the above arrangement: The 
translation is into Malayalam, and therefore we must deal with the 
subject first , i. e. ‘with person’; but this word is qualified by the 
expressions ‘knowingly purchasing’ and ‘any’; which should therefore 
be disposed of before the subject ‘person’; for the same reason ‘know¬ 
ingly’ should stand before ‘purchasing’ which it qualifies; again 
this ‘purchasing’ has an object ‘arms’ in (2), with qualifying expres¬ 
sions 1 and 8; thus it is evident that parts 1, 2 and 3 should precede 
4 which contains ‘purchasing’. The student will now be able to see 
for himself why parts 1, 2, 3 and 4 are arranged as they are. Hav¬ 
ing thus disposed of the subject and its adjuncts, we have next to 
look out for the object , but there is no object , and we pass on to the 
predicate which is ‘shall be liable’ with the qualifying expression ‘to 
a fine not exceeding 100 rupees’. The predicate and its abjuncts 
arranged for translation will stand thus; 

1) One hundred rupees. 

2) Not exceeding. 

3) To a fine. 

4) Shall be liable. 
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‘Fine’ in (3) is qualified by ‘not exceeding’ which must therefore precede 
‘fine’, but again ‘exceeding’ in (2) has an object ‘one hundred rupees’, which 
precede ‘exceeding’; and why ‘one hundred’ should precede ‘rupees’ is obvious. 

Thus the student will now be agreeably surprised to see how 
easily the translation comes out, though at first sight the sentence 
looks formidable enough. 

The subject portion: 

1) (Stgjooo aia3g_pral> (tyrr^oafLgj. 

2) ajlcJOfDKslejgg. (srg>c^cjU60)3cX>. 

3) 6)5>nicroot)cro coflgoffl® cugj (Si@g.<9><3g.o§o. 

4) <STOol6T5I^o5)(fh06'Tj| (S0^1d3SOr) QJgjQJCr3o. 

The predicate portion: 

1) CQQQg-pc&a^rai). 

2) <95ajioaJOOT3). 

3) area a_T)s)y>(&3. 

4) iBTacinonooarinflaso. 

Direction. Before proceeding further, the student should make 
himself perfectly sure that he has mastered every detail of the five 
rules above given. It would be time well spent even if four or five 
months had to be devoted to this chapter. If he is well grounded 
in this, he may consider himself to have mastered three-fourths of 
the difficulties of translation; for both the compound and complex 
sentences are but collections of simple sentences arranged after par¬ 
ticular syntactic rules. A judicious teacher will lose no opportunity 
of questioning the student as to the reason of his translating one 
word before another. For instance, if he is dealing with the model 
sentence above given, he would not rest content after it has been 
split up and arranged in the proper order with reasons for every 
step, but would question his class further as to the arrangement of 
the individual words , in each of the eight separate sections into 
which it has been divided. Mastery of the concord of the qualifi¬ 
cation and the qualificant and of the verb and its object, comprises 
the secret of the proper and elegant distribution of the clauses in the 
compound and complex sentences. It therefore follows that one 
competent to deal with the simple sentence in all its bearings, has 
also mastered, in effect, the other two kinds of sentences. 
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Chapter III. 

Varieties of the Simple Sentence. 

i. The negative sentence. 

There are two ways of expressing negation in English; in 
the one case the sign of negation is attached to the subject 
or object, the predicate remaining positive, while in the other, 
the negative symbol is added to the predicate, the subject 
being left intact. Examples: 

1) No man deplores the tyrant’s death. 

2 ) Stick no bills. 

3) Give him nothing. 

4) He does not live in Calcutta. 

5) Your children are not happy. 

Numbers 1, 2 and 3 are of the former and 4 and 5 of the 
latter class. (The former may be regarded as complete or 
universal negation and the latter as individual or true nega¬ 
tion. It may be observed that in the subject-negation, as ‘no 
boy is present’ we may infer by implication the assertion of the 
Contrary ‘all boys are absent’; ‘no boy has passed’, ‘all boys have failed’etc. 

In Malayalam both the subject and object negations are 
rendered by cajosmor® with' either the negative verb or the 
prohibitive <ara«s@. 

As to the predicate negation also two forms obtain in 
English; as, ‘He is not god’ and ‘He does not sleep’. The rule in 
this case is that with simple predicates, (or simple finite verbs 
as predicates) the auxiliary -do’ or its past tense is inserted 
before the negative adverb ‘not’; while with complex predicates 
(or predicates with auxiliary and the participle, or the auxi¬ 
liary and the noun or adjective) the negative adverb ‘not’ is 
inserted after the auxiliary. 






In' translating such sentences, the negative only need 

be used ; as, ‘He is not reading’ isrocunb (UOCBflcSacTrflgj. ‘He does not walk’ 
(Braojnt) cnsdSaaTfi^j. The progressive action is rendered by o<aD<s^)« 
'rtflasi; as, He is singing a song sraojnb a-iosj aJosn6)(9BD«^'lrif)<&8orro; but this, 
form is of rare occurrence in Malayalam. 

Rule 6. Render the subject and the object negations into 
Malayalam by aaosmorts followed by either ©£} or <sraaa@- and 
the predicate negations by simple ©gy, and of course vice versa 
for translation into English. 

4. Exercise A. 

1) This is not the case. 

2) There is no need of going to romance for pictures of human character. 

3) Not all minds delight in poetry. 

4) It is not at all the less important for all that. 

5) There is no real difficulty to contend with. 

6) But such liberty does not bring a man far. 

7) The dancing had not begun yet. 

8) I did dot feel right comfortable for some time after. 

9) There was not such an article about the whole establishment. 

10) The members of that dread tribunal did not know each other except 

by voice. 

11) You do nothing of the kind. 

12) In this act he bore no part. 

13) He does not appreciate the difficulty of the work. 

14) No attempt has been made to show the untrustworthiness of the 

tradition. 

15) I need say no more to prove the impossibility of ascending such a 

channel. 

16) Give no ear to scandal. 

Exercise B. 

1) ©§<a>g_jdafi3)6iea; ©alias <fto6naonrD^j. 

2) qjocs^ a«s ^ejojeoRsinagj. 

3) ®£jo<9>corariral> o^gjosojo aas ®o_ioaai <ay> 

4) gp.tpgaqaxQadoiBa a_iasf)<fii6>@.®g-paai uanflraasraflre!) ©&). 

5) croagj^analana aoQ.-nflfiJ ffiajoaD65B6)g.$8=P® ai 1050 
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6) ca'osxmofsjfflKDQBo (sracucnQjsjnbo c/aaraTls)® rmaon^an^ia (aqajrarafl 

ajgTlral Q_i«T)^3)^te5i«s@. 

7) 6>s)aoja>gy'kmo rtngaaoajfTOflgjonsmraado. 

8) ^oosejotSKDraDfaii a^gj^cr\}6aJ6)0cmra) anstmacrao gngj. 

9) (uerrio tsaoodla^offfitmsim jjtofLaflnso^j. 

10) cro_icruD0ocang israaJlaio gortflaacmig) oaf^)fan\jsu®alorra cocmgj. 

11) aosmrin^Gm 1^0X130251 e0Wjaj05)cr>arraaas®ra)5)cn5)(Ss)0or^oQ_iO6f3i5^sa. 

12) ©T2)^oDQJ5)cr) s)cn®iomD<e®fts@. 

13) wotgaooarTlaao sesrataoonrDago 0csarrfl^. 

14 ) eflojcrflrali ®ar^aO0)gjomraQj<t> (srgjasia)^. 

15) cocrxorana&rab (Braaio@oaLii^@g.QLi(b gogj. 

16 ) rmsojaioranS <93000 cro00<afLgf)gj. 

17) 08ja-joono cfara^fQcryeajcOTznnfE) imaSoacano (SYDas^afl.gj'mgj. 


ii. The Imperative Sentence. 

The imperative mood is a form of expression to show 
command, desire or entreaty. In English, it is the root form 
of the verb without any inflexion. From the nature of the 
meaning it can be used only in the second person. In Mala- 
yalam however both the radical and inflected forms are in 
use; as, ‘Come here’ gDaftos aio (root) Or ^aflflS ajaf)<9> (inflected). The 
former shows command emphatically, and the latter may imply 
either entreaty or a mild form of command; as, aj«fla>ro1af)(tnaf) 
@O 0 a>s>a erf) corresponding to the English ‘Please come \ There 
is a colloquial form of the imperative in long &<d; as, cu©, 
In poetry is very often used as an imperative 

suffix preceded by a (gim^csiocr^ano; as, 6>.aiDgf)§(e> <maj®aj6>Tsrg) on^ 

§Qjrtf> ‘speak and I will give you what you want’. This @K)§<9> is also 
contracted into ©'o§, as curata has been shortened into oj© ; 
as, oeof^lsjift, jisocsoalsaj ajiiogpg 0 ^ 1 oajos)«j). 

Supplication or a very strong desire amounting in some 
cases to a caution or mild warning is expressed by the suffix 
saisrr>30, shortened into ®ai®5m; as, curoo ®®rasm$0 ®aoT) grant me 
the boon I crave. cn^Qjg^o cryafif)®<a»srr >®0 (caution); 6ra3ob ailemas <s>gJi 
on (mmnorat) Sqjc/do cucossm (warning); this form has a future, sigllifi- 
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cation. The root-form imperative does not seem to be used 
in reported speeches in Malayalam. Though crfl ®o_jo (go thou) 
is used in reporting, it becomes of! <so_ioi05s>cajcna o-josto^. There 
is yet a special form for reporting the imperative, (correspond¬ 
ing to the English infinitive equivalent) in soofl^kKoo^cno; as, 
.<gj)®crr)o§ ®Q_ioojonb ajosrat^ told me to go. This transformation of the 
imperative in the reported speech is generally a stumbling 
block to the Europeans and East Indians using Malayalam. 
Instead of adopting either of the above forms they generally 
say o 43 )®ctt>o§ < 3 cuo ajosroi^). East Indians are more sinning in this 
respect than other foreigners. 

Perhaps from the fact, that from desire to wish is but a 
step, the imperative in Malayalam includes among its functions 
that of the so-called potential mood; as, crfl crjcmoc^aa may you 
■be happy. oJlnb corrupted into ©^ob is an imperative suffix of 
polite request as, ajccaaflnb 0 please come! ©smarfltSs imfiflnb please 
give this to me ; and is used in addressing one’s superiors, and 
by courtesy, one’s equals. 

In Malayalam, the imperative undergoes inflectional 
changes and is capable of expressing greater shades of mean¬ 
ing than its English relative. For example: ® 0 ®®aTto ®o, sno® 

-m)<es mootrocrfldB® anraaflnb; or^^s>fmcrfl«08 ®nflob, ®rasv.mcnl<ee 

6 m® 0 , (mR)lson, (<maflnb ®oo!), will all be found to form 

correct translations of the English ‘Give it to me’, according 
as the meaning intended is strong or mild form of command, 
entreaty or supplication. In Malayalam the subject of the 
imperative may be expressed. 

Rule 7 . In translating an imperative sentence from Mala¬ 
yalam, begin with the predicate and either omit the subject or 
put it after the predicate. 
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5. Exercise A. 

1) Tell me an interesting story. 

2 ) Pardon our sins. 

3) Obey instantly. 

4) Never despair. 

5) Now therefore go to, speak to the men of Judah and to the inhabi¬ 

tants of Jerusalem. 

6 ) Take of them again and cast them in the fire. 

7) Give him this instead of that. 

8 ) Be kind, benignant, easy to be entrusted. 

9) Bring me the yellow silk and leave the other alone. 

10 ) Villains, I say, knock me at the gate and rap me well. 

11) Well then, be it so. 

12 ) Beware of hasty gathering of riches. 

13) Use me but as your spaniel, spurn me, strike me, neglect me, only 

give me leave to follow you. 

14) Fear not, my lord, your servant shall do so. 

1®) .Sing me now asleep, 

Then to your offices and let me sleep. 

16) Come on, Nerissa, I have work in hand. 

17) Repair thy wit, good youth,'or it will fall to careless ruin. 

18) We trifle time, I pray thee, pursue sentence. 

19) Pay the bond and let the Christian go. 

20 ) Therefore prepare to cut off the flesh, 

Shed thou no blood, nor cut thou less nor more, 

But just a pound of flesh. 

21) Have your fancy always vivid and full of body aud colour. 

22) Let not ambition mock their useful toil. 

23) Read the best compositions of the most lofty minded and eloquent 

men, and you will not fail to catch something of their nobility, 
only let there be no slavish imitation of any man’s manner of 
expressions. 

24) Let your reading be always in sympathy with your intellectual appetite. 

25) Let not the sun go down upon your wrath. 

Note. In English let takes an objective case after it, but 
with its equivalent in Malayalam the nominative is used; as, ‘Let 
him do it’ (gracuati Brora) 6).oj<gjS>s. 
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Exercise B. 

1) crfisiobo mo-jlcio gDomsitncrra sescuiggnb ( 3 cnjGS>< 9 > ouioa>. 

2) crTlffl5Bc)a So-IDCbT) (BTDSOQJOS^OfDO^tDTJBlejia ef)QJS3oa)6BBS>g.OS$0, cro 

a^joa1<Qi5>g.cqjo, $jijoaj<a.s)acs^o nooalgjl.^ curwaTlnb. 

3) lacanaaiD^caioernlg, aPlafl uaa^glceao&osmlg), aarflnb, curflnb. 

4) g.-fifloaJfOo ©<3 ®(0>oa_io>cDra) c/ad1g_j)®c6«siT>o. 

5) ag)5)nt>o roo^j6ss5)a ® 0 aionji> (sra6oi§aTo rooeaoojocQn cuosrasiisisdoaj. 

6) rrfl o®aabo <a30oflfl!&S)g. sajgTliSiy^;^ mos^o QjoerrTlasorrosjiaodoaj, 

7) ^003 ©Q-jnstmaitfOnb ®cr>S)rt> 

6)cm^<9« S^SfOgSo 0sf)danro33jf)®g_jodo. 

' 8) <Q3L£rifa)a_J«n®O8.^30O<S3O tSiLDOCrOoraOJo 
(9)LDC2J<S>LQCa0^crf) S)c&)'D@ 1 S)O®(Q5m®0. 

9) ajr£f)<&> f06m^QjlanfoaDd), m&SB6)& 6)<&>ocrro erf) 
cuo^wgjo^p®ejo ojocrDrtji) cuosrrf)§ ! &. 

10) §®cauoe<S)nola5)0®(§^ 0fl»ajVn 
q®aaoafii6mro3S>s -aififlrairaaroo 
6ruaUOQ«>0«sr)(g(a(%)O QJQ QJB 
q®aaoig^fOQ_D ig^grsaJ) of). 

11) a_ig£o BOaOOJo raflcOTS *Q-jg2J5C£y®COT3>OS)S 00 
a_>cgj®oj arcoSdaaaaJl^ ©.ajog^ rogpraHcioocroo. 

12) 6Qjo®ej, cr\)od)®ai, 5 tyl®ca.' eflaionocan®*) 

®ajoajoca;®nj)afii®6m srooamo sj.aisgyoejo. 

13) . mo®a cn3Jcao6mrooajDo6aitacroQDcn«@ 

®<s>§0. saioeLiooo^io aiDsnziDab Qjro')s)tB5®so. 

14) 5)S>mcaicooQj«r)5)!Q3®so, .a^raflcra g)S<sw§a> 

®eocQ3d)^n@s>d.o5ng 0omQLinao6><S5i®omoas)! 

15) ©<easng_aifDo_airao <&06narg)o <si06mo«SK»@o 
e>(9®cs^o crvu(^j6)0cnao <£)(su^ aca^cmgjgi BBn reii 
a^)®g_jDy>®0Of3ta <r l§Qj)ab <TO'Wj0)r31o)6TO®oe)o. 

16) <ftO(oi^ocar)rrf) ®bqD t&o«22)s>.9io®@ssm®0! 

17) oflacoioono jjjoi^asmju aflro®QJO§ 

qjo^o a_T)g.crro <sDsarf)§ '(§ra>®aj. 

18) gj'o <0>«22) onos>§. raooDsej erf) raigjoafirai) ©$§. 

19) eraonb @2aT)§®«5T3)og.o ®a_io^rt>®g, ©/o siiOiglsnam!) ®iDgjo gc^flacu 

®t9flsrr)o. 

20) a®nrf)(&s s,a s ojdcqD <&>sejog^ (wsrasrelrQDfjgcrra. 

21) 0qo)®g_jo af)ryg)! ©of) ©»o ojIcjOo <9i@.qj o-ioemg}. 

22) 0.'wl«)3cra)<e9 ®ouo<a®criJO(^ <9>ca;oo.'or)fjf!as)«s®ra, cn)65Bdo. 

23) (Sr3)<aos>nbo groig^ooa ao-jasrarcftasDgj. 
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Direction. Be careful to use only the simple sentence in 
-working out the above two exercises. 

iii. Simple Sentences introduced by ‘there.’ 

This is a peculiar idiom of the English syntax. ‘There 

was a fine house’; ‘there was once a good king’; ‘there came a voice from 

;heaven’. The there in these instances has passed from its usual 
signification of ‘existence in place’ to ‘mere existence’ without 
reference to place. It is elegantly used in short simple 
sentences, but in circumlocutory constructions its use is 
to be depreciated; for example: ‘There is a sense in which that is 
true’; ‘there is a plan by which you may do it’. In Such Cases the 

adjective ‘one’ may be used instead with advantage; as, ‘in 

one sense it is true’; ‘one plan of doing it’, etc. 

As this peculiar construction is altogether unknown in 
their language, Malayalee students are apt to go astray in 
handling it. Even students in the higher classes are some¬ 
times deceived by it, and render it by (bwoTIos. Similarly in 
translating Malayalam sentences containing (btdqjIsjs it is a 
common mistake to place there before the subject; as, <sraaf)s>s 
sc® OLjnrgaio gsns there is a book. 

The student should carefully note the difference between 
Such forms as, ‘there is a book’, ‘a book is there’, and ‘there a book is’. 
In the first instance there is an introductory adverb and 
need not be translated in Malayalam; in the second, it is an 
adverb of place and is correctly rendered by csraaflfns; in the 
last case it is exclamatory and is translated by <sra<tj>o. 

Rule 8. There precedes and the subject follows, the predi¬ 
cate or auxiliary in this idiom,; as, ‘There came a man’; ‘there is a 
fine tree’. 







Rule 9. In translating into Malayalam omit the introduc¬ 
tory there substituting BroaDcns only when it is a true adverb 
of place. The exclamatory there may be rendered by mito, 
(s»(tno .sissnso, or <sromo $ 003(^3 or words of similar import. 

6. Exercise A. 

1) There was no proof of affection on his part. 

2) There is no place for sinners in heaven. 

3) There he lived and there he died. 

4) There is nothing annoying in his speech. 

5) There has been much anxiety as to the result of the interview. 

6 ) There he stopped and did not proceed further. 

7 ) There are more pilgrims on the road. 

8 ) There is a great contrast between his past and present occupations. 

9 ) There, take it and retire. 

10) There is no such book in my possession. 

11) There were his tools and materials lying on the floor. 

12 ) There were no separate quarters for soldiers in the camp. 

13) There came a messenger from the king in hot haste. 

14) There you are, I thought I would find you out. 

15) There is no station in life free from all danger. 

16) There was dealt the weekly dole. 

17) There were but few ships in the harbour belonging .to that power. 

18) There was a wild consultation and afterwards a hurrying to and fro, 

and a feverish gathering up of razors from obscure corners and a 
ransacking for soaps. 

19) There were thousands upon thousands of vehicles abroad and the 

scene was full of life and gaiety. 

20) There was no help for it. 

21) There in a remote corner sat the master wrapt in his own thoughts. 

22) There, that is our secret: go to sleep. 

23) There was not his like that year in twenty parishes round. 

24) There came to the shore a poor exile from Erin. 

Exercise B. 

1) (BTOiisiabo Qjl§lrai> ara ooocqj^. 

2) c^cna a-jsc&iogfliaicto crO(D f Brcfl<so0(3l> or>s<8acno6n§. 

3) <&>tfl6TOs> siajogjo atp 
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4) nrycsijcrao (g^lcs^o ra>0Eflrai> ©crura) ®<a-osf) @2f®cu<g>£Jc0fl3o moyHiS) grao- 

£6ng . 

5) ©<®rara>S)nbo crujeoQjQjo (STQjgjrafla^o raraalrab ojg.6>ra cUj<®jD<rogen§. 

6) 0(g£j$rt)6UQ^©S .aJOQggg. SeuaSJBfTlrai) gl^o <8TZ>CO) <8)00(81 (TO. 

7) (sroaflsrs a®ooajo (gcajaa)ro0oco gtossago agoocijo Qjejrarocsi ojaas 

6513^.0 <8)06m6rg_j§CTO. 

8) ©oioaicrug^ q®cto ffiojcoocsTl ©r® og^ca 1 aavo^raraflrai oulocm ©r® 

raraab e^smaojcnaroraranrai) cuoraraflrracro. 

9) aflsraro aiSsr^o! crn6m<9aafl©snrflcTO augjra)o <sT)^o. 

10) (ffroraro! 6®oab crflsanog a_Josro@')®£j. 

11) rsi?>af]©s Q(j)(g)cs$o (sracoocoaoca ©c® <ayH ^engocaflaBcro. 

12) crrlsrabo ajnrg<a>o 6ta>onb raraojlsis ©aj_^. 

13) gjoraflseeo aDeJoraronooDrai) (sra®co.-fi 5 o grgj. 

14) o®©nbo ®a^arf)ra>oao<b (Braxrso (er$> Eeaocorarcflrai) ®{y. 

15) israraro, scroop, gDaWjQQTlSfijaa ogona^o ^raT)©g_j§ ®a&X[3)o. 

16) gora ’raoeS)raraTlsiaj curata (81000 of) rak n^gooojo tonol^moca (Brgjdo (Brararo 

CL) (® CTO. 

.17) aoao® 0 o aDcoSgjo croj^raraDangj. 

18) (sra<ss)oajo qjIsj ©<e)06n| 0rar\)ro)<8go (SsrarolraxTaortDgj. 

19) @o>o croocrdoomraranral) ag^eenaiaa’ .aja&o 

20) gD<o coaaroo^j raraDrali jurafloanaonDgj. 

21) (SojsrBoib njcafiflaroa O-Tl^lgjocnocal jaa-iEcejoaotegcrr) at® qDcoo 

ojaios^sng. 

22) tsr^cnc^sis geucajo o_ior)lc%'6rs ( 8 >pej 0 oc 2 n ©c® gc/Do jasng°. 

23) ffiajo<e>rarans>ai croq^c9)0^j65B^o Emoasfl onstggscm. ar® uaceca) 

gDcolaacro. 

iv. The Interrogative Sentence. 

The interrogative sentence in English may be divided into 
two classes—one formed by special words of interrogation, 
as, ‘who’, ‘which’, ‘what’, ‘when’, ‘where’, ‘why’ and ‘how’, and 
the other by the use of auxiliary verbs ‘do’, ‘have’, ‘be’, etc. 
But in both cases there is a difference in the collocation of 
words for assertion and for interrogation. In the latter, the 
subject is shifted to a position after the verb or the auxiliary; 
as, ‘You are a king’ ( assertive ), ‘are you a king?’ ( interrogative ). Ill Mala- 
yalam on the other hand there is no such change. The in- 
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terrogative pronoun comes at the head of sentence in English, 
and not necessarily so in Malayalam. 

The particle <ao and o® are the most common interrogative 
terminations in Malayalam and are added to the predicate, 
the former to the positive and the latter to the negative; 
sometimes, though rarely in prose, the 6a is added to the ne¬ 
gative; as, 6)_aiogflej<sca>o a®oot) gcrr >(80 orfl®cmo$sajo? 

It would appear that in Malayalam both nouns and verbs 
are inflected to express interrogation; and there is thus a 
decided facility of expression, and perspicuity of meaning 
gained by inflecting only that particular word to which the 
question refers, without in any way disturbing the rest of the 
sentence. Take the sentence sracunb ©omsiai moojlaej ^oTIsjs cuorro 
he came here last morning. Now with regard to this assertion, we 
may want to know — 

1. If it is he or some other person that came. 

2. If he came yesterday or some other day. 

3. If in the morning or some other time of the day. 

4. Or if he came here or elsewhere. 

If we dispense with the aid of emphasis, which Malayalam 
may claim equally with English, we would be compelled to 
arrange the sentence in four different ways to frame the in¬ 
terrogatories; while in Malayalam the purpose is served by 
simply suffixing ao to the word concerned; the only other 
change necessitated is the conversion of the finite verb into 
majoaro<e>(gncaioajf!Scaicr)o 0 o; thus: 

1. (sra qj ®mo §Dcms>aj roooDa&j goojlsjs cuanm . 

2. (Braainb §d cm S) eu <s an o rooaTla&j gDCutos qjotkjj) . 

3. tsraQjab §Dcms>ai ro o cui s>ej <2 w z goajlffls ojanrxm . 

4. (STOQjnb @3om6)fij raoaDsjaj g) aTl 6) s ffi an o aicrrxm . 

In Malayalam the auxiliary srgi^cno (verb to be) is oftener 
implied than expressed, both in the assertive and interrogative 
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forms of expression | as, (srocunb croaraioob (he clever); oiacuni) cruaraio 
(Sood? (he clever?) The errors and omissions in the use of the 
auxiliaries, of which Malayalee students frequently stand 
charged in common with other native students, must clearly 
he laid to this score. 

One very often hears from the mouth of the Malayalee 
students such expressions as, ‘who your master?’ ‘which your 
book?’ ‘when you came?’ etc. Such sentences as—aorosmo, o51 
rarooac/ajcrflSBQjscna, aoorooe2J6rocrojo0')(mo®cr>D ecuoanosso, without the 
auxiliary are of frequent occurrence both in prose and verse; 
in fact the Malayalam idiom sanctions the suppression of the 
auxiliary and views its frequent recurrence as inelegant and 
pedantic. Such expressions as, erf) a^aftas ®o_io<0scm@? 

aiab ar bUj@? will never escape from a refined 

Malayalee; he will simply say of) ogjaTlsis ®o_iDa»crro? or taroajot) a® 
Egqodo aroL^? Even where it is expressed, its colloquial varia¬ 
tion (sisiffm or simply era is used instead of the full form; as, 
of) o^aflascaosrr)’ (So-ioiftcnW ? or erf) Q^aDfflscao Sa-jo^ant® ? 

There is a shade of difference in meaning between erf) q®oj) 
s>s (SojocSjerro? and erf) a®eif)s)scQ;o sajo^emraf ? corresponding to the 
English ‘where do you go ?’ and ‘where is it you go ?’ 

The ao used as a suffix with the interrogative pronouns 
corresponds to English ‘some’; as, a 3 )Qj) 6 >s®a 2 ;o (somewhere), q^sjo) 
fflooscaio (somehow), <srg)$rao (someone). These derivatives are adverbs 
of doubt and uncertainty. The English equivalents above 
given do not, however, bring out the idea fully, ©rnajot o®aD 
6 )S®ce>o SajOceT) is not merely ‘he went somewhere’, but ‘he went somewhere 
I do not know’—utter ignorance of the speaker as to the fact in 
question is the prominent feature. If we ask a Malayalee 
(Biaojob cgj)Qjls)s sruoeaf)? and are answered by (sraojoh o^ajlsis 
®ea.'o ®q_jocs 2 D, the answer implies that the speaker is utterly 
in the dark, as to the place, its situation or direction—in fact 
he knows absolutely nothing about it. This form is often re¬ 
sorted to as a mode of evasive answer. 
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I am disposed to look upon this <ao in such cases as an in¬ 
terrogative termination, though authorities may be against 
the view. 


7. Exercise A. 

1) "Who is to blame? 

2) What is your name? 

S) What are carnivorous animals? 

4) Why should a student indulge so much in the lazy and unhealthy 

habit of sitting? 

5) What is this but a lie? 

6 ) Why shouldst thou die before thy time? 

7) What had we better call him ? 

8 ) Is there any external evidence to support this accusation ? 

9) Now who shall stand on either hand 
And keep the bridge with me? 

10) What noble Lueamo comes next 
To taste our Roman ebeer? 

11) How dost thou, Charlie? 

12) What should I gain by the exaction of the forfeiture? 

13) What, are you answered yet? 

14) What judgment shall I dread doing no wrong? 

15) What mercy can you render him Antonio? 

16) Did your letter pierce the queen to any demonstration of grief? 

17) Heard ye naught of lowland war 
Against Clan Alpine raised by Mar? 

18) Ought the obscurity of my birth authorise nie in doing a wrong action? 

19) What is the best, cheapest, and most effective disinfectant? 

20) Why have we now so many poor in the country, destitute of bread 

and unable to earn it by honest labour? 

21) What on earth does he mean by insisting upon impossibilities? 

22 ) Can any reader supply me with a method of computing the distance 

of the sun from the earth, involving only an elementary knowledge 
of trigonometry suitable for amateurs? 

23) Is there any effectual means of screening a watch, while being carried 

in the pocket, from the magnetic influence of a dynamo? 

24) Can any reader tell me the best way to grind lenses for a telescope 

for astronomical purposes ? 

25) What in the name of common sense do you mean by that stupid 

explanation of yours? 
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Exekcise B, 


1) crfl aQaTlsiscrflcTra ajrraara? 

2 ) imos>(mcK8? 

•3) a_i6rnliSs)oron6 ojcitosojo? 

4) oolcrrosis eoraocy ®eao®0o eflauscno? 

5) jaio«si^<SfBra)! ecuocnas)ra<2so crycsrao? 

■6) ®»a^<B(fT^i<S>®aoS)SonTri-^ CTDOQfDo 
<ftgjajoe?]ajs)cn Sd&a'lcao^l^Qjonb 
ODjg^jo <S»^oO&J0lgj®CSDO <8)&ljOSrrn? 

7) 06rrD (rojg^ajsjT^saBa")^ 



8) o3)6!JBls>m crTlsicnr) a^'tnlegcm.jgo (sraaOo? 

9) a®g3)Q-iroo (tsiQj ®Qj<sngg)? 

.10) aDocuot93aj0@o rawmcrmocnnrgjo eoQjQjs>0s>ao)cTra s>.aio^<9i? 

11) (ST9)«S5is <& 0 or&) crfl, <Big>(raff>s <fl!ayo6aflcrfl 

-aio«S(SejDji)®cr) ao)smtfls>os)ro®so croaoocfflQjo 

Soeioraaioaas^oo curaocrb <a>oroffms> 0 gs) 6aio®ej? 

12) oflrocnoo crflcmcx)(ga_ioej®ao a)6r® 3 {8cmo erf)F 

13) & ^anocorisrmo crf)crnoral> ®t^aQ:5)0sinbo < 9 >om»at)? 

14) Q®g3ajo5)cno(TOcorffiS)a6o 0 ocq;!2cbjo oalcu oa)au! 

®.l0e33&J®0O, 00<TO_lrj f J$0D, Qj)®0OaO®0O? 

15) ®ra^j®cQJ 0 (rgo3fb)c9)®g. crflssBaoro ? Qjocros) 0 Qj)®s? 

16) ©rag-janocai 6 @do 6 crflaaflasQjsl®ca/os)S(gg_jaab CTO0R&a®ono? 

17) ajej gartPejo, onDg)ej 0 , sxn-grmoeo,' 0aia>&')e,jo' <s>o§a)a'lejo crflsomo^ 

05is (skuustokj oru6taif<ng_j'a)o<b? 

18) o®sart6o ajc/ao tsousio cug) qrmejo a®«ngo? co;o6)<a)ocrrao §Dgj®gjo. 

19) crflitifl0sn0O(b gora ar)co$0o? 

20) ©ojoofooejo ajodlasagjsocnra) a«s (gracrflfljTleofBSifma ojoolgLjooti 

ff®Dob ®i3)ao<ft®0o? 

21) 6ruoejm3CQj goo aiaiajtgjnt) (ETOtoflg^ajoca; aio^siaioa^ siaicoflalWi 

<s>d)cn 0 ocB; (gdlcaflrab ^^) onsagcmsmeoB)®™? 

22) orflsictbo seajcfignb rocaflfiaoDsim (Brgjsirog^oo @3j^) o^gaflcOOToTlfijocari 

osorra <ftej5ig_j§(aK»)cs2;gi? 

23) <d>ajc/ad> auawo rocoPrisajlsinbo ^sis scufflo (srgsirosflajo a^oozD 

ascrrosaio? 

24) 6)Q_iascTOej0|j^soBo^)oQnanro)(98o <9)6ro®l®<as)Dca'<e8ran(eR6)a <Brao)a$®0o? 

25) gov <9)06mocooratDK»)6)rtbo o_ja>g^o orflanbo cmsicmsaao? 

26) (STfgjraomSooo 0raio2aocaTlr<jl) <0>Sg_jon{)? 

27) croQ^jiicoo nifoorroxali ooJlcaiocBrir^iQaaT) ajroi6Q)a0o)cara anegsis cru^Sfij 
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v. The Passive Voice. 

In English the passive voice is of frequent occurrence and 
forms a very convenient mode of expression when the subject 
is either unknown or suppressed; but in Malayalam this con¬ 
struction, complete in all its parts, is very rare and it is not 
likely that it will ever become popular in the language. 
Malayalam is not exacting in its demand for an expressed 
grammatical subject, and therefore the necessity for this mode 
of expression may be said to be practically absent. 

‘ogjocm ‘sraojcrro e^cnaD^sirncna ajosrai^’; ‘j^lcnaaoroacn <5T3)ffq(SgPl 

atfksii a&osn§«quscofi’; and a number of similar sentences contracted 
in the subject are met with in the writings and conversations 
of Malayalees of all grades; in fact one can never hear a pure 
Malayalee—one who has never come under the influence of 
English schools—make use of the passive construction. It is 
complicated and lengthy, and as such involves greater exer¬ 
tion; and the operation of a natural law would discard it in 
favour of equivalent forms already existing in the language. 
‘a®onb (btd cus)on is easier, shorter and simpler than ‘oracunb 

<>®nrwoi> ®rasteos>;y|.’ One of these equivalent forms is rg'aflay or 
its equivalent—the nominative compounded with the verb suffix 

6><9>oeng; as, ‘He was beaten with a stick’ (sraaiacn acts Qj^lsj&osng^l^. 

This is the proper mode of rendering those passive sentences 
in which the true subject (not the grammatical subject) shows 
cause or instrument. ‘He was prevented by illness from appearing for the 
examination’ <2mococi5raio(t& or Srootoo crfldlttsraio (sraojcno curtflaaoiias ®ajocuonf> 
SDSajcnflj*}. ‘The suit is barred by limitation’ (Sjaaioaorosm.'sraioral) c^jaicrooro 
ffitalcra ®scmoo cu<m1o1<eacrro. To use the passive (^msrrflio-jecBJooao) 
in such cases would be considered pedantic. 

The necessity for this cumbrous form of construction arose 
when passages from Sanskrit—in which language it is as 
common as in English—had to be translated into Malayalam, 

3 
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and to this task it is properly reserved and confined to this 
day by the invariable practice of all pure Malayalees. The 
attempt of European scholars of Malayalam to ingraft this 
foreign element upon its syntax has so far been unsuccessful; 
and it is a matter of surprise why foreign sympathy should 
have been so strongly excited in favour of its introduction in 
the face of the almost unanimous native verdict to the contrary. 
It may be perhaps that to a foreigner its equivalent forms 
already existing in the language are too idiomatic to be readily 
grasped and easily used. Anyhow there is a number of 
passive sentences in English, a close translation of which in 
the same voice would be simply ludicrous. Take for example: 

‘You are ashamed to say so’; ‘(srasjalfnm ajocuonb nrfl 

He is informed of the news’; ‘(sracunt) gD'D Qjroiaaoono (aradlccnaBagj^’. 

Rule 10. Indefinite or impersonal passive sentences, and 
those with intransitive predicates, should not be translated by 
<a> 0 asTTfl(a_)<sc 2 )oc/Do into Malayalam, so also with ‘let’ as, ‘let it be 
granted’; ‘let it be known’; ‘let him bo imprisoned’. In these instances 
the active voice is the true idiom in Malayalam, and ‘<sra@ 
ojoncSw^g’, ‘(BToajsxn rmsaf)fijoc& 0 s>§’, etc. represent the correct 
form. The safer and more elegant form would be to translate 
all passive sentences by the active construction into Mala¬ 
yalam. It must, however, be observed that in Malayalam 
poetry the passive construction is more frequent, but the 
predicate in such cases is not the usual inelegant form with 
6>o->sj, but the true Sanskrit ^sof® 0 or the past participle; as, 

‘Scftooojo crflfiDo cnflrmo’; q(6<a0oan oaroo’; ‘c^cmaral) crflaa'IriJiaosicBJBfla 

<3rrgo(gj)o’; ‘ajs!5!J(§<®65>3g.DraI> arf) 0 ^')<® 0 ocffl ©saOo’. 

Rule 11. Render the grammatical subject of the passive 
sentence by aJWleQj into Malayalam, but Malayalam active 
sentences with an indefinite or implied subject by the passive 
voice into English. 
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The passive voice may, however, though rarely, be used in 
Malayalam for the sake of variety. But the student is strongly 
warned against the idea that all English passive sentences are 
to be translated by the same construction. He may exercise 
his discretion in this respect in working out the following 
exercises. 


1) 

2 ) 

3 ) 

4 ) 

5 ) 

6 ) 

7 ) 

8 ) 


10 ) 

11 ) 

12 ) 

13) 


14 ) 

15) 

16) 

17) 

18) 
19) 


8. Exercise A. 

Every tree is known by its fruit. 

Pompey was defeated by Ceesar. 

In a few days those fair prospects were over. 

Hastings was absolved by a hundred and nineteen votes against 
sixty-seven. 

Here Ulysses and his men were courteously received by the monarch. 

A president duly elected has been unjustly expelled from his dwelling. 

Many persons were hanged for denying the king’s supremacy. 

The most splendid victories recorded in the history of the middle 
ages, were gained against great odds by the English. 

He shall not be recommended by me. 

A new picture is here given, made up of epithets and circumstances 
intended to enhance the glory of the object. 

The intelligence of these events was soon carried to Chanda Saheb, 
then with the French allies besieging Trichinopoly. 

The body must be altogether enveloped and well rubbed with a sheet 
dipped in water and well wrung. 

Agnes, I will overbear your will, 

For in the temple by and by, with us, 

These couples shall eternally be knit. 

And for the morning now, is something worn 

Our purposed hunting shall be set aside. 

In the night imagining some fear 

How easy is a bush supposed a bear! 

A number of the village peasants were tempted to vanity. 

Then an attempt was made on the fidelity of the guards at the 
Calcutta mint. 

The proverb or aphorism is described as a condensed expression of 
a truth. 

Xo less than three hundred of the best warriors of the enemy’s army 
were captured by the conquerors. 

3 * 
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20) We were promised a high reward and great honors in return for 

the service. 

21) His vast experience and high intelligence have been utilized in a 

way useful alike to himself and his country. 

Exercise B. 

1) anraormcnoro!) gcoo 6)<eiogjS)g_j^. 

2) goo coa'lt&oSOTocno SoiDiSaioajaioroorainiaocBfl 
curoac/alajaoDrai) ffl-ja>oaa)fa)0ac8fflS) ft_| §(a)O6rT) > . 

3) oD«Tlc®j(00QOOfooe3ocLris)m <95t^6)g_j§«@ajonb crilcmorol) S).aig 2 jS)g_j§ 

6)(ms>fn»oaa? 

4) goo a-J§6rno cne'lraflmtoroflrol) rD0j(a_)3Soacoranra?> (TU£iOQ_D < SBo)ft~)§) 

rolascna. 

5) afaioJO'OjaxTaosira ©roaxoasis gsuejafiasmsoBaa^cSnoereolcaDo . 

6) soJoasOTtslraii (gTZxo^^ggg. rooS3j6SBcX) (sro^naaosusmafflraflral ®i3)S>6m 

cm o) eroisTl rol a® mo. 

7) ©0 0®CnOaOCO«SB@.OC2' CU8j6TOS3a ©631315)03 {tSTOTlCS^o SoC/flC^O ffl 08 

(sra^slcaTlajo.anrra ajoofif]®aa®T3g). 

8) aoceocoo a)gjlco51rab aolsscmgaacmfoflcrro gaou ajgJ) oogjoj^o 

aje^sansiDo. 

9) fsrasray ooiowaiCTBosxocs^o acmoco51 6a®co ^d990(otoranral gaasTtoanomo. 

10) ajoejosg.a>j3o ©roc/ajoiirtgauxtso ®ras6aalcQ; ar® ojailco; 6)S)crocnjo ®a>o 

S)§ 6 )a«)(mlf 0 ocajl Q-oig^cmg) aiosmocoil. 

11) ©o ojcrgaio 0ocoejaj(Oo 6njocrD©l> 0l®^oab ©ro^^sajionfolja-ficrra 

(sra^sl^ (cyorD)(au0oa«ricQ;fa)oa3CTTo. 

12) 6ra>Dnt> ©Sgjoda (mocrasojlaacm ©o crysucyo eoc^ajo ax^icrooaocno 

6oi3 cX) 0SO6)(O) ejel^fmoajcnasiQjarro cnl60Bdo oDjiioiolaacrra. 

13) a>g_jfif) 6 )nf )0 ©g.a»ajo a>sej)6)o{>o sajOtuajo crD^lcorao outplcaotso) 

asiocb 0o(ra)0gj a>g_jra}>a«>o«8o 0!=1 oaxjgjs^o ecE^jysj. 

14) 63a>o§aSDOOo)53nbo aiodlmjTsraiora!) cuo2(06ai3c)o ®qj®<oo6)s n-jcflsroi^ 

Qjlsno, g.og^(3g. (SQJcr36aB§.S3S ®0rol>aj(oa>cfo®a_]oejo oooejeaco 
Groraaao Q-iocflSg-jocoH. 

15) (Brag) crfl^lctnao ©rocusioo ee0os)auorts golesTkol) ©305)5.^ a^§l, i^mo 

oooej e r )QJcro®(!Si3)o@o am^ a-i^sxugg^gjos)® 0 oq, ca»oS3(a3o«s 
easosmajo 6)a)0§(OTor)gj. 

16) (BToojlascnlcno gag, mo 0ocroo 0§®cnjodo (ST^ajodj 0 ocqj aQgjoa-jsocsir) 

sos^o a>cojool a<® cueDcs) a)g_jcob ©131 a_fla_fl6)ai (cycjoamrsog 
aj-oroTlsajas ©looaiasioc^o^. 
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1 return for 
utilized in a 
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aid) 8®®sm 


Socol^o 2g3 

P Vgjo 

gflslflftW. 
ssxromjo $« 

ijSssiiMmlm 
ax^cfDooocro j 

M®S t)dla$ 
jejo tnaeipssw 

m w®*® 

V 

o yuwg* 


17) culcuoaDelojcroo croa>ajcunco@3rr>65ec>ote« croa^cs^o (6r2)ca06mtas o_iro 

5) tS« croQ^D6rrf)cs$o <sca)ocojC0o<9s aoemg^scuc^o arzfieaa i£)<9£oo 

eacoajo gengocof!. 

18) crP.cffijcarijy cruacoit!^ <sraranis s )0a0o cooi^lrocrao fgrgjai arcs sitaiocmciDo 

cnftcai sionocTljyso gfooejocacu (sraerrflc^^ cnaejnaofosffls cga do 

6) &> a<9506n|Qjcrro, fDoesesaorosjon (arafoDsnarai) (aeojodlcoTlrojasrar). 

19) afl§ ®ra«»1ajS6ni3la2) croQ^croo0onr>6!JB!2g.::§o 0S>s (ffro^jocoTlroo g)Qg_p 

atQitfis <yau(6Q)oaJ2sm5>n{jo a-flrgaijmo afloQ 

20) <ei@ cuotpoesu s>«)§ls(BK»laa6o go^lera® i^]curaf)<fl>go sflgj^p^ <S0a^«> 

C$S)S (ST3GZJC®)c^6SQ|.o aj^)S)<9in£<S5g.S)S 0lO0<S«le£8 <0)rtf)83Dflri> <9)CQ3. 

6m60B^.o ©$g_joy=o mafias ajoeraoaosng. 

vi. The Indefinite Sentence. 

It is an idiomatic privilege of English to make use of 
certain pronouns of the demonstrative signification without 
meaning to point to any particular subject. Such are ‘it,’ 
‘One’ and ‘they;’ as, ‘It rains’; ‘it snows’; ‘how is it with you?’ ‘if one’s 
honesty were impeached, what would one do?’ ‘they say the king is insane’ etc. 

There is no exact equivalent for the indefinite ‘it’ in Mala- 
yalam, and its force cannot be brought out by any substitution. 
In a few examples however the appropriate noun can be put 

ID ; as, ‘It rains’ 0tf>6>o_ig^crra (the rain rains) ; ‘it snows’ 06 rar§s)aj^crro 
(snow snows); while in most other cases the ‘it’ may be left out 
altogether, as, ‘How is it with you?’ oolasechas 6 )cro'D£Uj< 80 o? or more 
literally aolara|.5)sc^mqracr\)6iioa®^croiflcaricariarifondaacTC)? Butin either 
examples just given as well as in a few others, as, ‘Give it Jones’’ 
‘Go it bricks’ etc., the construction is so thoroughly idiomatic 
that a literal or even a close translation is out of the question. 
We have to be content with an expression of the meaning in¬ 
stead of the translation. We are more fortunate with the 
other two pronouns ‘one’ and ‘they’. ‘One’ is rendered by 
rawaroonb or oraaimojab; and a further point of similarity is that 
just as ‘one’ has to be followed by ‘one’, so tmoaroonb or oraojcncunb 
should be followed by «»ocro)oab or israaucnaiob in Malayalam. We 
Cannot say, ‘one cannot know what his fate is’, SO also it is UMOala- 
yalam to say «»Dcro)Dcr)Qjs>nbo c&oegjo <2ooo$<asi6mo. 
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Note. It will be noted that <01000)006 is a closer and more 
appropriate translation of the indefinite ‘one’ than (sroaicncunb, as the 
former is ©raefloc/Do (indefinite gender), while the latter is plainly 
masculine (oj^flocoo). 

For they, curiously enough, the most commonly received 
equivalent is <S<a>do< 03 crro, or a-JOOT^Sd^cXjdascrTO | as, ‘They say there will 
be famine in the district this year’ §d<d 6)<0iO£jo @q<o sfigjeaflral) cfiflaoai^ergo< 036)0010 
ffi^doasoro, or ©<o 5)<0>ogjo @.<o ea'I^eoTlra!) <001000 ae r eo<035)0cno o-josisi^ 
or a 6r ^3<a36)0cmo6rn ®< 0 >doari.. But in translating such sentences 
into English, it will be better to use the passive equivalent 
forms as already observed. 

Instead of translating the sentence: roosaoculmo .nficsra^o a® 
crra ®< 0 i£j by the indefinite construction ‘They say the king is insane’, 
it is shortly and aptly rendered by ‘The king is said to be insane’. 

The indefinite use of ‘they’ is mostly conversational. 

9. Exercise A. 

1) How is it with you? 

2) It is all over with us. 

3) They lord it over the poor tenants. 

4) We rough it in the woods. 

5) He stars it in the provinces. 

6) Come and trip it as you go 
On the light phantastic too. 

7) One should be careful of one’s health. 

8) One should always conciliate. 

9) One must control one’s feelings. 

10) One wholly forgets the danger one is in, and thinks only of the 

effects of one’s own bullets. 

11) They say blood will have blood. 

12) They say he liked to be first in the company. 

13) They say that war has been declared. 

14) They say the emperor is ill. 

15) At lovers’ perjuries, they say, Jove laughs. 

16) One can never do anything at variance with one’s own 

17) They say no spirit dares stir abroad after dawn. 


nature. 
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18) Soldiers, we must never be beat — what will they say in England? 

19) They say the king has arrived. 

20) Strange sounds frighten one. 

Note. The indefinite use of they appears in complex sentences, 
as the transitive predicate of they necessarily takes a clause-object; 
the examples above given therefore belong properly to the complex 
sentence, but it is hoped that the present arrangement has the 
advantage of logical connection. 

Exercise B. 

1) rtnocrajonb .aip'l^raflrai) raiootsonb. 

2 ) (mcnrfld) rmnrfhasflra. 

3) (OMKrisonb tmoa®o6}nbo oruaDcnacfifficosmo. 

4) <®oarc»onb crflroaoroo ©-aig^cm ^aasjBdo «nocK»3nt> ora eras ail si <9s> son 

oj(0 gauw. 

5) gvocua) ajo<e8<9>c)o <sr3)tSso ffiaacsaji^engoiSso. 

6) ffiraojcnainb (sraojanaisiobo <aoggjo ®ono®<e«smo. 

7) nnocnocsiri «j)6)nbo o-iosocaT. 

8) Qjorakr)!fifla<@)o gi^iaeang caaioecoKslsinbo ejcefii 6 msi 0 ara aaoa^crra. 

9) crflssBcloag ®qj6)o ar® g$e,3coo aflgisioncno a&^cusgjo. 

10) ojfOfg^cfg.aBCiSo g302nb<a>o«8o cm 20 ) rat esgiau^snsoajsxaomffi^ ®<9>§<m ? 

11) foossoojo 0({T^ls)jo .•meEflni ro6r®3lgj)s)^jcmo6m ®<9>doaf). 

12) goo auoajfflrofoo coracuscjgfb safiatgjjtBTfflld) a(5rocuig® r eacenogjono 

OlJOSRJI^ ®<ft£j. 

13) cmsamsab cmsaoMSinbo ao^aolcmoaosiro 

14) gDEgjotPatoia <9>aia><bcrco£g gjaTlsiscrficna g.S6icn aoolSg-joaiSia 

omo6rn ®<a>doojl. 

15) fDo®0O3J(os)(sra ®d&ai(g)o <ssa'l d gg &i<fifiacorm)ro!> ajroo gQg-piftcsjjSis 

Q«s)rt> aioj-gi a® 6 )ar) 0 K» ffluagcustaa aostSacrro. 

16) (ftasigaaflcrra crflajoflsjaigoob aojoaisicmsicmsr® aTloajacRslcqjsng . 

17) <a)3cra36>nbo <aajyo6Qj(nTtslfoi» croscyanascaiaisjra cmsorcsoao®^ cruora 

cafiism s>_aJ®cgjengrm . 

18) stgirossinbo 0ejCBTlrali <9>(igS)cnng) cmsinbo rmejcmlcat <9>«5ra)®iSa6im®0o? 

19) cmoornssiobo <9)0a®a3£3(nK»lfrra (srgjrossxr) Q-iosro®!^ nneiialgj. 

20) ®oa3^303ca’ aaa anajsaDB^'lcajortsroo §d altos aai-^ssjcr) g«ngo<0i 

fi> 0 cna S3oo 60 BcX> o_iocacno. 
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vii. ' It’ Anticipating the Infinitive Phrase. 

It is an extremely common and useful arrangement in 
English to use the pronoun it as a substitute for the coming 

infinitive; as, ‘It is pleasant to contemplate the beautiful’; ‘it is idle to 
deplore the irremediable’; ‘it is useless crying over spilt milk’. 

In Malayalam, however, we have only one form, i.e. &)<s>o 
ojffficsacnoao (ma^ocro<&o) to represent both the noun clause and 
the infinitive phrase; hence the anticipate ‘it’ and a noun¬ 
clause have both the same form in the translation. 

Rule 12. When the subject of a (^o&oajascancnoao is not ex¬ 
pressed, its correct translation is by an ‘infinitive’. For example! 

aipmogS) Sojocaamg) csraojjftsaosm ‘it is dangerous to go out in the rain’. For 

there is no expressed subject to <sajoa!cm^. An equivalent form 
of this construction is to substitute the infinitive itself for the ‘it’; 

as, { To go out in the rain is dangerous’, Or '•going out in the rain is dangerous’; 

so that we see that Malayalam sentences with a (^ItsDoajnscaicnoao 
for the subject may be translated by three different construc¬ 
tions into English; and if the subject is expressed , the number 
of equivalent forms is increased to five, as a noun-clause may 
also be used in such a case. eaofl6rnl^ (3Tg)§.<9>do 0 y>ca>n 5 E) c8aJo<s^cmrm , 
(sraoj^hsao^gatmon-n. This may be rendered into English by 
all the following forms:— 

1) It is dangerous for a delicate person to go out in the rain. 

2) For a delicate person to go out in the rain is dangerous. 

3) Going out in the rain is dangerous to a delicate person. 

Other cases will be fully dealt with under the complex 
sentence; so also the idiomatic use of the subjunctive mood 
in this sense. 

Rule 13. Translate the sentence introduced by the antici- 
pative ‘it’ by substituting for the pronoun the phrase or clause 
which it anticipates. 
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Note. There is no personal pronoun in Malayalam upon which 
the idiom of the language confers this peculiar privilege of anticipa¬ 
tion. The crooeoajsmoa-jQJoa^o may be substituted in some cases-, as, 
‘It is Tain to make excuses’ »tp)< 9 >yf)oj aj 06 itna>oral> cruaaiaTleQRCQn^. This will 
be explained under the complex sentence. 

a.) ‘It’ as Subject Anticipating an Infinitive Expressed. 

10. Exercise A. 

1) It is noble to seek truth. 

2) It is useless to dispute with an obstinate man. 

3) It is necessary to make a choice. 

4) It required the utmost exertions of the officers to quell the excitement. 

5) It was painful to him to refuse a request. 

6) It is the business of art to imitate nature. 

7) Under Charles II. it was made a serious crime to attend a dissenting 

place of worship. 

8) It would have been wise in the king to avoid any conflict with the 

people. 

9) It would be a wild notion to expect perfection in any work of man. 

10) It is never good to bring bad news. 

11) It is uncharitable to speak ill of the absent. 

12) It is pleasant and healthy to take a walk in the cooi of the evening. 

13) It is creditable to a man born poor to rise to eminence. 

14) It is a pitiful sight to see young men of promise carried away by 

the untimely hand of death. 

15) It is enough to send a thrill of horror into the hearts of all good 

men to see the rising generation as full of conceit. 

Exercise B. 

1) cro^o o_iocqjcm@ a<j)gjo®cgDy>o csTOajtftsalgjomratmoiSjcrra. 

2) roagsis sa^acfkmnaoib ajmcaflooforalfsi) (gT^cafi< 9 ®osnanr>@ c^j croon 

a^caaocaTlsaa <roo<a>cna. 

3) fmajoflajlcoDfsi) QDca-icnfltQacm^ Qjj^j£lfmJ0o<acn£). 

4) sr^sjnnajsjon sion^oonoascm^ onang). 

5) (BTOCOlax) SiQJggo iftSlsLjSXtrt) ISTO®(t>0.aJ<9x> g.sn§Dc&o. 

6 ) /scoQjfm^WxQjQg. ajocaTl^®iac)o(93om@ aQjaolas Qjg.5)f0 anog-j® 

0O<Q3CTK>. 
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7 ) caDoaccos^cino ecaao^o. 

8) (BigjtQioaaculral) <e>sngo< 3 b aaoo crosrnRo^alcSso. 

9) 0oo$crct6fii6m6sag.Dral) ^i'l(aro_i^Q_jcnoca) 63S)0Qj5)(sra> <9)0srracm@ ®rc> 

crood^o. 

10) ojajilxftoajK^ arfliTOjo ®tf>g_jo oroffsuroltSaam^ g><S6ra aa^cmaesyo c/aoflro 

CT\)6US)®ra)<3$o 2.6ngDdDQOnO. 

11 ) fflracrDod^ aoc^gafaTlejowfflaj^orab @ 8 ffifls><a»<sar> qj< 0 . 

12) crflaaoob (Braoa&jaocs^gg. <s,D<gj60B6)g. ft-aiogp ^crocrflaaorm c^omo. 

13) <2rooc/3<Braf)6)abo (BTgjraoScmaflral) anam 6iS)Q.je)Sxr> angOtaaos}'® s>^ssto 

iBiaSBaosHoro) g=fgjo n-joajjcTnoi’ (btooojOcsdo. 

14) s>aj6nfea}gfl<S)S>a. aDajoejOcroo 6 )_atcg)c 9 s)DS>ra) sragtoomasKslral cug. 

raortf) an<s§ascm^ ©q rooe^cBrand) a«s croocjoorosmmsg-joascna. 

15) tsojongscmsK^o^ $Qj6ngo(S(nt3)s«^o s>s)cogyo <&06rrf)<9acmr§) nemcw) 

asnflsiabo i^(gl)cnjo. 

b.) 'It’ as Object Anticipating an Infinitive Expressed. 

Model. ‘The general judged it expedient to cross the 
river cod'! <e>s& 5 )cmrg) csycaiasjaarra a^cromjocolcunf) crflcaucBTL^. 

Note. It will be observed that aQ)orro supplies the place of the 
English ‘that’ introducing an object noun-clause; and so the dis¬ 
tinction between the above sentence and its equivalent form ‘The 
general judged that it was expedient to cross the river’ cannot be 
brought out in Malayalam. 

As there is no such distinction between the direct and indirect 
forms of speech in Malayalam, as obtaining in English by the sup¬ 
pression of ‘that’, offlora may also represent the sign of quotation. 
Take the example: He said, ‘The king will not survive the defeat’ raosaa 
°J §n<o sraajBscao croooh^ gflojl^raltsacsrigj ‘ogjorra’ sraojot) o_iosraig. 

11. Exercise A. 

1) He found it difficult to maintain his position. 

3) I thought it the most prudent method to be still. 

3) A Chinese once took it into his head to travel into Europe. 

4) The Emperor Honorius found it advisable to contract the limits of 

the empire. 
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6) The jotting of the rough roads of that time made it necessary to 
reduce the fracture again. 

6) Horace Walpole thought it a good practical joke to set public men to¬ 

gether by the ears. 

7) I feel it my duty to speak on this point. 

8) I may yet have it in my power to prove my gratitude to you. 

9) We should certainly think it the height of injustice in him to accuse 

us of feeling actuated of malice. 

10) Against the Saxon pirates the Roman Governor found, it necessary to 

establish an elaborate system of defence. 

11 ) He found it not at all prudent to maintain such a costly establish¬ 

ment under his altered circumstances. 

12) Patriots consider it an honour to die in the cause of their country. 

13) The ignorant consider it not worth their while to examine a fly or 

watch the movements of the ant. 

14) The speaker thought it superfluous to enter into details about the 

probable issue of a hasty war between two nations so equally 
matched. 

Exercise B. 

1 ) (ajcycat»Hs).aig^nn(g) ©raajaomraacrra ^rusnaoib an.oioro'ld&acrro. 

2) aocno ®r3)S^lcascnD@ ^cracaaoranssasgfkafi jSjacrro ejs^yoaoibcrflracn 

(Sscrra. 

3) crflsinbo ecajcoJocaTl auocrooro'lc&scmrg) crflranbo 6 qjqq 

aDcnruroflcna ajosiaicrro afLaiortflaacrags. 

4) crflaobo QjfOQjS)<o>o5ng jiTleja I j<s>'fda8om@ (a_)cmocros>aarro ©raojab 

6)<mgOc&n^«fl<&8crra. 

5) cro<afflOQ®Sj30Dcaranrai> ®.an<eaarKmoern’ ^e^oSjoa^caraflranbo eja<&>> 

aQcrra ofLaJorolcSflcrag). 

6) <0>o§po_j crooso cucratiJBicmrg) aj)ca^.af)tifcs>eQj (maajOQcmnTlcTO a<oTl 

too® ©fra txjfDlasoaralaoy^raacno oo)g3)<9sic)o aTloa-icrulasorro. 

7) croaqp^a'laig.ras crgsuaroo(o_joaj)PiflfflOCQn caimocracara) (a_)a2/OTrf)®am 

a®gjo aa©c^jfras)so%o oniagQcEaWow ^oca>orasmaT>o)sro®lfo^ 
®(65)5pg'n)06rr> . 

8) 5)S)Qg)Qcn<aaricfl3Cffl«Jsa^raf> acn^praoo ejcaDgjlaaosnra saoafiuao^ 

6m3s>a ®rgifoosiui3(rn®cQ;6r>§(ra aascmjeacafBiansKTbo (a^Loacmo®^ 
aoaserra. 

9) O3rtflraa\)6iio cuajtraocffi) ©era ax)jfmao©6rr)cmd)®cai6rno. 
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10) crujoeooji<0)0002; Qm<a>aBst a o^oaTlSua^cmfflorai, im&o6)s)&>o & a 

nm@ o®(g)c^o ggoaanrflcaaocH; ©t® dfcogyeoern . 

11) «Doaa>o<oB$as aotaoajWannaodso gasncnoBdafeo sracracrorosmo 

<9)06rrD$a»«^e^j) aj')8jc<SHf)<&^6)s ©cmoe^tnrs) goc2;osrn’. 

Note. ‘It’ in such constructions takes a noun or an adjective 
immediately after it, and comes after verbs of ‘thinking’, ‘speaking’ 
sounding , ‘making known’, etc. ’ 

c.) ‘It’ Anticipates an Infinitive Implied. 

The usual function of a pronoun is to stand for a noun 
or its equivalents, actually expressed; but in some cases it 
also represents a fact or idea implied in a phrase or clause.. 
Take the example : ‘Though it was hardly worthwhile, still they contra- 
dieted the report.’ Here the pronoun ‘it’ stands for the infinitive 
implied in the sentence ‘they contradicted the report’; so the sentence 
would read ‘Though to contradict the report was hardly worth while, (still) 
they contradicted the report.’ The student will note that this use 
of ‘it’ comes properly under the complex sentence, and its 
consideration will therefore be put off for the present. 

General exercises in the anticipative use of ‘it’. 

12. Exercise a. 

1) It is pleasant to walk in the morning. 

2) It is possible to predict the movements of the stranger. 

3) To be or not to be, that is the question. 

4) It were an unseemly sight, a novice out of convent shade. 

5) It ;s a maxim in raillery, never to venture on it but with the polite 

and witty. 

6) It is a piece of politeness never to interrupt a person in his story. 

7) Make it a rule never to neglect any duty. 

8) To derive any advantage from travelling it is not sufficient to pass 

through different countries.' 

9) This is life eternal, to know Thee, the only true God. 

10) It wiil not do to talk of inculcating virtue from the stage. 

11) It is necessary only to allude to the practice to fill the soul of my 

youthful readers with honor. 








12) It has generally been found a hopeless effort to attempt to bring 

back the drunkard to a life of respectability. 

13) It did not occur to him to observe the ways of animals. 

14) It is hardly possible for a thinking man to gain experience or obser¬ 

vation without making some secret and shprt reflection upon the 
exceeding swiftness of the operations of the mind. 

15) It is distressing to know that human passion interferes often to 

destroy the happiness of a nation. 

16) It is a vast function to teach the art of living well. 

17) He considered it a duty owed to society to expose such villainy. 

18) Some nations deem it no crime to cheat foreigners. 

19) The captain saw it necessary to cut off the mast to save the ship. 

20) He thought it unnecessary to add a word of explanation to this 

laconic despatch. 

21) He considered it incumbent on him to spread the new faith to the 

utmost of his power. 

22) It betrays a weak mind to be upset at the very first difficulty. 

23) The governor thought it wise not to interfere with such popular 

demonstrations. 

24) It is useless to deplore the irremediable. 

25) The new priest firmly believed it a part of his duty to reclaim the 

erring members of his congregation even at personal risk. 

Exercise B. 

1) tu^aaiea rgtaDnsh f&gfiagnnrg) cngjioici&crra. 

2) ojoassxmoo) cnsasmng) aocnee&teo. 

3) oraaujorril^ cucHaBasm ©(oliSacmg aslcsyraarooea; <a§fl<9>g.s>s 

ai cSfio sm 0 o <03 cno. 

4) _afl(OT3)Cuo<98<9)c5o -xjo<SjCS$o oaie>sr?f)<fi8<e><3{jo 5>.aig^cmrg) oj^aaocm 

c9>o<32j0o<S5cro. 

5) eaiuao(oios)(nK» crflScancjD'lgjonb (c/gxAssfimg) aijoioaotg). 

6) a^^leal garassocft&Dnb oj'l.aJDflfl.escrnr® oroo(iH,®0o? 

7) crooaintaBonsrafanaioc^^QJSsannf® seocanmjo. 

8) 05)ooo(noc)o ajocsycm<ana 0 ®@^j t&scrra a_ioos£cnr>g) 0 i£jDa®<&so 6 m • 

9) ©'oc/ajracus<9alcrra croimjialsa^jcm^ (BT^Gai^0D<9)crrn$!moa8®a®3CO3o. 

10) ®6U3qg&@6m«sra)(Sa6>cQ;nnrts <s_a)oi^)<es>DS)ra> jifl<m0gj crflg^ayo. 

11) <src>((3) ®ODac^®eoaoLjBS>0orro@a@ saon>'D6Uj0gj ®0afkul>. 

12 ) on'lcnaaSaoo Qj)o^j§a®a^@julscc;oc^ 06 >g ; j®so. 

13) ffiaaisacuocxfloajmcmasstasica &ioa^^®n®mocuraos}aiora3CinDg!.0<ra@>.' 
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14) acoigojoronW')crooooofQsnacXxSs<ao(3sm0oc&)cr>lg_i@)o_iro(6iQ)aiZiotaiacrn. 

15) raraojcruaotsjOTraralejo ®e$aO(gQ)cs2J«5Qgnejo eflajow overflow ®_aic^}) 

g_|g> Q_KO(6r2)a0o. 

16) an<figaj6!3BS>a5)CQ;^joo (B><tfc<e, 0 a®eso ®o_ios>ai qrgd^n^cmg (ts©ob. 

17 > ^^o^^TOSa-iasaj&jsjrara) moalgjlgjs^o^sjcfeocX)^ croodn^a 

6)0^JOQJiflSo. 

18) area cuo^AroraPlaei (51®^^® a^ssxsrarakas cm@ oaral®^. 

19) rr\)<S6ucn eflaDtanocragg. cryfgisicoKD (^/}odl^_pc6gaTig) Qjg^aro eoroaoca; 

arra (^cynjraflcaiDdicno. 

20) (seocsao <9)0srracm@ aQ^g-jo (Hnxoflsirn atpl<agnm@ (o_)cbjdciuo. 

21) aisaDral crflggaanro) (STOjSfDowjtjyso. 

22) (6n)a0a>g_pra>o 0ciSca3)a3o ra^jyoab <9>if)cs$aT>ra)gj. 

23) cno6rr>o s^iftglglroasiacu'CTOga^ (S^smosaDOtSassr-) s>ji1oq 1 0§(btb)®(3)o? 

24) <sfly><sajococr\inn0o®foo§ coc^jo ros)<Gscmrg) (a^oajpcqjsis ai<a£o6rr> 

ff> 0 crro _of)aj (srogj^essranaoib msHagcrra. 

25) 0U , S)a_i^l<e9<m@i ©(jigs^nfeo sesoefliagrirab aaD 05 ) 6 mcna cao(rrg 65 Q 

aHrai) so^ocoflasmo. 

viii. Simple Sentence with ‘too’ followed by an Infinitive. 

‘Too’ is a terse adverb of comparison showing both manner 

and degree\ as, ‘He is too old to learn’ = ‘be is so old that he cannot learn’. 

When the phrase expressing the comparison is suppressed, the 
word must be taken in the sense of ‘more-than enough’, ‘than 
what is just, right, convenient, fitting or desirable’:—‘Ohi 
that this too, too solid flesh would melt’. This is an idiom peculiar to 
English and cannot be rendered with equal terseness into 
Malayalam. In the majority of cases only the equivalent 
form can be translated j as, ‘He is too old to learn’ (Btaounh o-icflg-jonb 
® T3 ^y° a J) fr)oa2; " 1 cucraojonb raxanajsj^o (tyocaoaJl^iggacucDoajcna or ®roajffro 
(o^ooa>oan<f^o 06)01(313)0 ajcDa-pab dSbyHaflgy. It is to be regretted that 
we have to resort to these circuitous or lengthy forms of ex¬ 
pressing the meaning conveyed by this terse, graceful English 
idiom. Bnt however in a few cases a shorter and less harsh 
translation is possible; when the comparison is suppressed iBiaroD 
may be used; as, ‘This too, too solid flesh’ g)<o ®ra(ancn^ej$8aOo or ©<a 
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‘this fruit is too sweet’ giro <uy>o rBTOtmnacyroaocoflSgqDCQrq 
‘he is too strong for you’ (Biacun!) orflfflcrn^aodo (giatcnle/ac&oicnogariSfi-iocari. It 
will be observed that by adding the idea of ‘excess’ 

or ‘transgressing the proper limit’, is well brought out. ‘He 
is too old to learn’ may thus be rendered by sraojcrro ajolyonb (ana 
eojo ( 5 raajl<a. 0 ocsn< 8 gLjoe 2 n. ‘rsrarm)’, ‘aig.and other words of similar 
import may be put in likewise. 

Note. Instead of infinitive, a phrase under ‘for’ conies after ‘took 

Rule 14. The sentences in ‘too’ with an expressed com¬ 
parison should be translated by its equivalent form under 
^looiocnoao and eoojl(^caJon^®rocajcuo<^6OT3e>o with a negative ex¬ 
pression added to the en$. 

Model. ‘The news is too good to be true’ @ 2 ^ ojnsraiaoooo ai& 
6>ro momocon® g_j o coj raD m s rat ({gf)ea;oaDD 0 o) sooroocanriig-jonb (eoahigfl 
cH-’oci^mo) a_i o si gj. (cnisceocoo.) 

Rule 15. When ‘too’ stands alone without comparison, 
substitute (BraoD or words of like import for ‘too" 1 and add (srgeaT) 
ffig_pcof) to the end ; as, ‘This is too long’ gorg aj£5.S5rt> aflaaDOoTlSg-pcBr). 

13. Exekcise a. 

1) The news is too good to be true. 

2) This was too little return for the labour expended. 

3) The sum was too difficult for the boys’ power of calculation. 

4) The work was too warm to last long. 

5) He was too much excited to hear reason. 

6) The state was too much weakened by its internal divisions. 

7) The civil commotions of France were of too general importance to be 

overlooked by the princes of Europe. 

8 ) The lords were too prudent to assume unconstitutional powers. 

9) The window was too high to reach from the ground. 

10) Scipio was too lordly to be the useful citizen of a republic, too- 

generous to become her master. 

11) Cousin, I am too young to be your father 
Though you are old enough to be my heir, 
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12) The artifices of the king were too refined to be successful and too 

frequent to be concealed. 

13) He had been just out of his office being too shrewd to be deceived 

and too honest to join in deceiving the people. 

14) The travellers were too much exhausted by the journey to take notice 

of the passers-by. 

15) He was too conscientious an officer to set personal considerations 

before the public duty. 

Exercise B. 

1) gDcrro ajotBTaloraBonb ajg. 5 vo g.a^o. 

2) ^caTlgjsml <srg>roois'lg_joa6 ay> mem j^asdaao: 

3) go's <flj§) i^cmoo fa>rtxma)$aj<ea cncm ©^QyasayjSgjoeafl. 

4) ©ID exj^eq^rananbo acro'craejOTJolorro ojasxo 

c^Sjaoojcnfl^. 

5) 'cuaicSao (0)6oi3^.as jroea&rafiscaicesiodo Qj)tfiKj2;crysiioaD<6<al 

(am cjcT) <a 0 0 coil <s g_j 0 coD raj <ss orra . 

6) (o_}croocoo ojg.a«) #lcr4i0ocm)(raom@ aajosng s^dog-jcab ^sHcunn 

Qjas QnmoruaocaniSg-jocan, 

7) e>as Qjaflem <95ayosaj(crj»)crro cuogjonb ©<0 ajlgnocm a^iqraocaJlSgjocsjn. 

8 ) QjlejctDialiSs'Otas cr^aiaocszTl o_iogjonb ©crojj 01330^0 cu§. 6 )ro g o^ aocan 

(Sg-jocoTlmlascno. 

9) oroasiDrassjoaxoralral) (a_)®cuual a _jonb crfl man e>.niQ ) g_jo. 

10) S3 CO 6013 do (B13o5j(&)0OC!2ri OrD(3(BTJ»)®n0(3l> CTOSElKnlg-jonb §D®g_|3c)o mem 

(30QJ)s)eJC2;osrr) , . 

11) curtfisastaocoi^gg. amsdo enjcolodlcnnaoassis ©c^cejoscsraflcrra ®ojsng) 

(oianbo crysusimi maa)gLj1(e8arn@ a^c^loooavizio&cno. 

12) fflraafiaio o-j6m5)^aiQj SajsnglQjrracm (a-jeajoa'lgjonb 

(3»(yoa^naorooc^s5i^ro(m3)(9®ajggo eortfljgjQg&ajrooajara oracuib. 

13 ) cgsoo^ajsmncjialaai csuo 5 )(® 3 r® rooeaoaflsinbocsyo ojgj (#)aac5m)<xgo 

® <s> !§ 0c/so5>m ©ofljycnb 0 otgpo 6iai&jo fm3®0af)d35>3<as>o<fta6n§. 

14) srxio6roo<e)5n| ecaoajs§o§aoo6rngj3rni3)QLicn^ 

ix. The Absolute Construction. 

The absolute participial phrases show either time or cause, 
and may always he converted into corresponding adverbial 

clauses 5 as, ‘My Story being done, she gave me for my pains a world of 
sighs’ = when my story was done she gave me for my pains a world of sighs 
■{time):, ‘the wind being favourable, we set sail’= as the wind was favourable, 
we set sail {cause). 
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“fill aid too 
10 lie deceived 
to take notice ^ 
considerations 


ffe ' 
WW 

ad) gfoun 

OSOlilS^jMlJ 
fflffl §&0OIBil 


jSjjcdi mem | 

alas eojffsl 

ysoiofla-jonb j 
natno (sracuib. 

I iDiflistnlfi 
)XS8^. 


e or cause, 
adverbial 
j 4 world of 
vorld of sighs 
is favoarable, 


Rul e 16. The absolute infinitive is translated by the crooeo 
ojon ‘(gigicmofsi)’ or ‘(sr 9 >« 6 maaTlrsl>’ preceded by @flca)ocr)o 0 o; as, ‘To tell you 
the truth’ arf)<2cino§ cro^o a-iocsycmravoaiiomi). 

Note 1. Sometimes ‘agjcno eoj^orab’ with ^Icaonnoao in &> or ojcsaio 
with present «)6t^r^ano may be used with advantage; cno<m,o a_jo<&6iea> 
'rrraffvcu^oftjii or cni^o Qjocsjjcm ojc&aso. 

2. The absolute participial phrase has a separate subject. 
14. Exercise A. 

1) Richard having been deposed, Henry became king. 

2) It drawing towards night, they got him to bed. 

3) Their plans concerted, they sought and found the king in the Loire. 

4) We sitting, the cock crowed. 

5) The ghost appeared, the bell then beating one. 

-6) The gloss of novelty once dulled, the ways of the ship once mastered, 
and the character of those around him once comprehended, life 
on board must have appeared to his eager, restless nature but 
wearisome and monotonous. 

7) The last of the voyages not proving very fortunate, I grew weary 

of the sea. 

8) The habitation being quite solitary, we arrived at the door without 

being observed. 

9) The wind having fallen, the sea became gradually calm. 

10) The Duke was arrested, a charge of treason being laid against him. 

11) His peaceful proposals being rejected, he determined to make his way 

by valour. 

12) Your life being now attended with so many evils, why are you not 

willing to die? 

13) To cut the matter short, the army sustained a disastrous defeat, and 

the king fled the country in dismay. 

14) To speak plainly, you are a fool. 

15) Sooth to say, there was not a single friend willing to help him in 

this dilemma. 

16) To be plain with you, I have not a single sovereign to lend you. 

17) To speak mathematically, the prosperity of a country is directly 

proportional to merchants, farmers and artizans. 


4 
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Exercise B. 

1) &«Bd3a6313c)o sasi S)'W^J0O0C»0S)O (Siacuot) C2)0(@ aJO©g_j^. 

2) raosscLjtsicra dlmo i&ajos&jaaxaaral) roossooj croeoaerauQ-iasKfltd) o^yi 

6)cmBaHgo!)lgj." 

3) agjsanfeo q-Doioqj ®B(io®®ra>a6)S ctoj^o ajcSaSgjoch sacuiftcta israafl 

oscrDcTro cncefc^asmuaJOTraflSaiteg gggfl. 

4) arassada cuotesorr) croDeja^ aajgg.algjo^caotai), 6®6!5 bc5o ajyxsDrak, 

orOcna 6)Qj@go oQ)§c9ffl0006na. 

5) <s>g. coral sxibo a^sj (a_jtof)<&c)o gDoaaasraracoilcnaejo cgracrra &>oaio c5ra<9>aat 

0ocan<Sg_jo t 9i6)a>a5r^o, csrg^nb <ag_joo crrscoraasrcai 0S6ai3)<Sg_j» 
srrosnslaicrro. 

6) (a^(3Tlcrootfi£al<9>§.S)S srsr&jg-pagai ® r8 ® c ]Qj !)f ]Qj 0 Qj)®roaco0o<&>c2Jora!>' 

<S(a>os«jTlav)Ocsancaiocs2n .ftgnoabcncmjOQra Qjlcrgnf).^. 

7) ®K)cnjOC£D<efflS(b (a_)0a6rrn<&,go e3rocrojaaf)anig@aaj(03o mQ&wvcdi 

(Biaoc«o(fftacji51<S)OfDl®0nnQjn0o<b crocojj aj)®roaco 0 acal <grg> socco ares* 
rD®g-j°g s>a>a§coracara<fl3crra. 

8) (^(ytaral cr^c^caO^ (aOsjojriiSQgg'lral) caflcQgcmr® Croats^ 03(&>c2;aro!> m©- 

cunb (SigjmteaSajtSftil^. 

9) <9)g.s®3S>@.os>.fla Qjool$g_joca ®aO@ojoraii raaesj cora'lcol ^cfiflaao 

dDscm siQjggOTrancrrao cug.6rro aajaiiligsj <®6rcm. 

10) crOf^jo cxJoaisicanrroaaQj^Ofal gjaulsrs ^^Icaojcoanso ©nmsai oyai' 

0acaT) aossiflglg). 

11) ^dlarf) or?) § cm a>o<xc>nncm60i3l6)rn (Sigq, <e3)sa6oas>a. a^ocmojosjo 

cro<1^000(93cm cneoj^sr^acoy) jarora^cejaaricn ssojaflces. 

12 ) coo(c^cs2riS)^a(03QjyncacmaiCTacTrrifai) ajacoiolojn!) a_Konla$0a<fin ajcro) 

-ylgScmroo eroraacuoo cnacpSo-iaRmaaoc/jcnfl^l ta>crflsrai5<m3)0ao. 
ODOjo Sterna crfleccyo a^^aacuefe. 

13) croa^crogeasaaOs&J saajo cucrfc^c^goassiaaao aDoaicanaa* srdaasngojcrro 

(jMjlfDa0®aQjcna cusael®caa<e>o 

14) g.6racaaci^@g.@ s)j23a^nr)«K3ien®e]a cnaacaD^soacaaojo csrscaaojasu 

<9inaa®c9sa. 

15) j^caasDg-jocaao, ®rgj croeoaDdi ^^laicrnlascm cruqlie3an6BBc)o<ego ao» 

®Q_iao5ai, <9ig^aidfoa00acs^nasana af)i§c&f)<xjj6rs croocrcaroo. 

16) 6>S)cronrjj6oa6rg.as>c9® ®rael0anr)o aa]^®6ro©asl<Ss)g.sra©®g_)3do roo ®3 3 QJ: 

croovolaBacoD csrasojcesfl.^. 

17) caacocoKslcrra ®cusn§o ec^o oocrflcsuiggni) 6)aia§<s«35)0orra ojocajcaarab-- 

0aDo&n03(h 0 ssjb 1 af)o3_ia0l(@®cna§ ailajrao (BToolceTL^. 

18) (g^dl0o«ss>s ®ras")(Q_)3C2;o <£lcmT^®o-ja<a>cE>ac3?> oilcrgarao casnsoz^o- 

@S6SlgQJ0ab B3(j^l 
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uflxJs iaaft 

saio imam 
asflstajy} 

raiflitiiijd 

SIJJftffllSlA 

JSSCfloSffl- 

o&®9(iJi m- 

flSlfto 

msanyat' 

AMDQJSflO, 

3. 

2j®1 Qjtnii 

gigwajs® 

saduBsofl® 

creofflo. 

jatfe am 

mo&wd 

4' 

, aW 


19) (sraooaasaalrab ajl<^^a>ocrfiifkijrao msng a'rosmo &snsoaf\ o^crra /btocoI 

<9)oral ffteg#! oju^cbioi* ojocroaruflaisoBgsjs (^nAf&smanfknD 
<aeja.(b ro'lcgficdacsuocm <9>g_iar> (srocoi^rolcesima. 

20) crcasoib Q_joo<e>oaoaj<9)a'1«iJi ©cggjodo (o^officasm ffl^^QjreeoD mao 

<3oooq_i<sqo36!5bc)o <fi3§)<9icfe<si8@a 0(a>af)o3_iocro6xma <T>wf)g_J'|&3(Tn 
cuna^cBraTlfijggiroD^caiora!) ^ogglcfiQ qjoI^ a'ltOocuassjso^o _ai§o 
mn«nc^jfO(a)j«jK^<2aia5)OCBnfi^nTr)fQnte@cno. 

x. Simple Sentence with an Infinitive Phrase having 
the force of an Adjective. 

Rule 17. Ihe infinitive used as an adverbial phrase to re¬ 
place an adjective clause in English, ought to be translated 
into Malayalam just like an adjective clause by £/ B « a m.«cno OJ 
QJOi^o or (^lcaOaJRSc&3(DO<S0OCUCUO<ajO. 

Note. Such expressions as, ‘Sunderland was the first minister to fall;’ 
‘He is not a man to say such things’ etc. have no parallel in Malayalam. 
‘He was the first man to shed blood in the cause of Islam’=‘He was the first 
man, who shed blood in the cause of Islam’ goono oo0rt»(Braf)ara eajenf) acmo( 2 @ 
eroTgjr® (Braajcnoc52j)fBcn3. 

Model. ‘He is not the man to say such things’ <s® oilcoo qjo 
extern (ST^do (macuab. Here the student will note that the infi¬ 
nitive phrase is taken first, as it qualifies the noun ‘mart which 
is the real subject; and the shifting of the grammatical subject 
‘he’ to the end brings out the force of the idiom. 

15. Exercise A. 

1) You are not the man to desert your old friend. 

2) Bacon was the first to impress upon mankind the importance of phy¬ 

sical research. 

3) I was the last person to enter the room. 

4) They are not the men to be trifled with. 

5) He was the first to teach the tenets of the prophet. 

6) There were no fruits for them to gather. 

7) Is this the way for you to find the officers and men together? 

4* 
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8) They wanted a common arbitrator to be resorted to, in their difference. 

9) "We were the first to come into the house and the last to go out of it. 

10) He was the only man to take an intelligent view of the case. 

11) He was not a man to stand on ceremony. 

12) One of the first to avow himself a believer was his servant Teid. 

13) Those that ought to be the first to suspect a thing, are often the 

last to do so. 

14) Come, Gelert, why art thou the last Llewelyn’s horn to hear? 

15) These great truths needed a voice to utter them with distinctness. 

16) Who is there now to tame thee? 

17) William III. was not the man to discard an old friend for a new one. 

18) A man of very real integrity, honour and ability will be found to 

take his place and to carry his ideas into full execution. 

19) The people are the masters, we are the skilful workmen to shape 

their desire into perfeot form and to fit the utensils to the use. 


Exercise B. 

1) uaaoroo ®ras 6 ralc^ml< 08 iTnajcing) (uraainb. 

2) «K>s')0oono (srasaBcs'lcaTiral) aj)srejc 89 aioeoaDojam crootwcmagj. 

•3) crflsoBcknSs crTl60B|.5)S crooaonosiJQcX) 6xu<9s>oci3@@. a(®erunaj 0 £}gD'Dcgo'l. 

4) 6aio6rr>o<Sisng ecme>g ; j®§o§o (STgem^oasroiajong} (eflrtfld'l. 

5) ®racrn)eaf)rab -nio®S6ms>0cna 6)nio^<af)rai> oj'ls)cmca;os)0crrc> er-aio^cmoj 

togpcutb. 

6) 0ciDorooe33®QJ!i§ orosigycTK) sjjjog^cmajib <si@(V)o @a£j. 

7) orflsrabo ®0ejaf)<eio«f)o£ge>s (a_)cy(araTls)cajg_jool erf) oragj ®rg)®ceflaa_n 

®105)S r eg>. 

8) got) (srgvScQfiacunsralsKTbo ^smsaocoucmalsnaral) at® 

en§@ 0E5fl®(CT§S§y. 

9) 6iaDob 6tu^0ocrn®<9s)5rgcuon^) orf). 

10) ajemcsialcrra ®ojeng'| atracusitin ^(aDascmcumgj onagers ®o^ool(®nb. 

11) tmanbo ojmosscaisrtDra aottsb cq ournlgilr®™ (tmsasrrBre) 6 >qjq,6x® 

(fta^tnoajrnooanttscrrfl^j eoo6tu§ (6njcro°. 

12) afioerrxmrfld) saioouo cur®anaja3o ao_]ta>oro6><isra> o®|.aJtsiBD(rfi 0 oaro 

cftac^cmcuodo (S^t^rracrrflgj roo0ab. 

13) <ftg_jasio(b at® (graa_i!9>S6>coi©)a»sr!§ Q g)|.g ;; jtoKf)f3i) ea2)agj^®a-JD!93cm 

<©§«>&)• 

14) <ei(§0>crr>{af)ecu)f3!> ersrrn ®<9)0fif) a_ia)t®onr> 6rs>6aBc)o. 

15) si3)6!5B|.as cuannii jagg, Qj)£oc/3r®aaoaj Saorgrcuorab omrnjoaafsers 

aflcorafles eocoo ajc®8@cmQj(Dgj aossacL. 
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16) ojesflejoaoib 6)ajQ5)rm ojcdao’ 6)j^aicuDd3^d3ng.c5$<inr>ajrogj. 

17) @.S5a"ls)cr)cs^@g ©us ^oornraTlsinbo <8ra<scnj<fasmoafi<a>oroo a^fylcen 

®ia<S5) <8ca>oc^rtj)cs$@a curo^j Scuo&fl^i&oib. 

18) ®ra@> ©-nJSggjsngcm ajyf) 

19) ffi0a)u51<&>ortf)0or©s>s ©c$ao croauoalg_joQ3^ a oy^o aaDasejo gjssal 

S)cn ora^j. 

20) (rfl®Bc5o (sroscnjomjo a-irosaocsoo aj 06 tm^ c&ejocflg-poegg crucejagy 

ogjsjnbo afl§. 

xi. General Exercise in Simple Sentence. 

16. Exercise A. 

1) The last of these voyages not proving very successful, I grew weary 

of the sea. 

2) The apartments, considering the size of the vessel, were spacious 

and high. 

8) It has rained unceasingly all the week. 

4) In most instances the participial adjuncts may be considered as a 

separate clause contracted into a phrase. 

5) There are two essential requisites in a treatise intended to introduce 

a difficult subject to general readers. 

6) It seems unnecessary to consider Mauray’s theory further. 

7) Whoever assaults or uses criminal force to any person in attempting 

wrongfully to confine that person, shall be punished with impri¬ 
sonment for a term extending to two years. 

8) In the event of any person, required to give security under the 

provisions of the foregoing section, failing to furnish the security 
so required, he shall be committed to prison. 

9) In cases tried by the court of session, the court shall forward a copy 

of its sentence together with a warrant for the execution of the 
same, directed to the magistrate of the district. 

10) Nothing in this Act shall be construed to alter or affect the provisions 

of any other law or regulation relating to licenses. 

11) Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, according to 

thy word. 

12) Now behold, the hand of the Lord is upon thee and thou shalt be 

blind, not seeing the sun for a season. 

And immediately there fell upon him a mist and a darkness. 

He went seeking some to lead him by the hand. 
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13) A stag- drinking at a clear pool, admired the handsome look of its 

spreading horns, “How gracefully they hang over my forehead, 
what an agreeable air they give my face!” 

14) The ox warned the stag not to be too sure of his escape. 

15) A villager one frosty night in the depth of winter found a snake 

under a hedge almost dead with cold. Having pity upon the 
poor creature, he laid it upon the hearth near the fire. Revived 
by the heat it flew at the wife and children of its benefactor 
with dreadful hissing. 

16) Yile wretch! This is the reward you make to me your benefactor? 

Die then! but a single death is Joo good for you. 

17) The frogs, liviDg an easy free sort of life among the lakes and 

ponds, once prayed Jupiter to send them a king. 

18) Full particulars concerning the nominal strength and organization 

of the Russian army have been collected by the Intelligence branch 
of our War Office. 

19) To form any satisfactory opinion as to the probabilities of Russian 

schemes of organization being satisfactorily carried out under the 
pressure of a declaration of war, it is necessary to know the 
country and the people. 

20) Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear. 

21) Let observation with extended view 
Survey mankind from China to Peru. 

22) Most wretched men.. 

Are cradled into poetry by wrong. 

23) The clergy having now gained one victory over the crown, proceeded 

in the next place to attack the authority of the Archbishop. 

24) Between all the senses there is a kind of comparative activity in one 

and quietude in the other. 

25) The sun, as the centre of our solar system and the spring of all 

vital phenomena in the vegetable world, and thence by induction 
to the animal world, requires the first consideration in examining 
the relation of the external world to vital phenomena. 

26) For the last hundred years and more, Chili has been a repository 

of earthquakes. 

27) Strong winds may be viewed as revivifying agents in the wheel of 

nature, during certain periods of endemic and epidemic invasions. 

28) Accurate and perfectly authenticated copies of the 1 yard and the 

pound, executed in platina and hermetically sealed in glass, should 
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be deposited deep in the interior of the massive stone-work of 
some great public building, to be taken out upon some very high 
and urgent occasion. 

29) To speak of the coast of Greenland now encompassed ten, twenty and 
thirty miles from shore with a belt of ice, being in 982 a.D. per¬ 
fectly free from ice, and in 1121 d. a bishopric appointed by 
Sigar, king of Norway, and in a short time having sixteen churches, 
appears scarcely credible. 

'30) From these and other considerations too numerous to mention, the 
climate of England for the first four centuries of the Christian 
era, may be affirmed to have been scarcely inferior to that of Italy. 

31) In contrast with the opinion, now very generally adopted, of the 

earth having once been a fluid or molten mass moving in its orbit 
as a fiery meteor, the two following facts relative to the earth’s 
surface appear worthy of attention. 

32) I have already entered somewhat fully into the merits of this parti¬ 

cular method of determining the sun’s distance, in chapter II. of 
my work on the sun. 

33) Apart from any question of delicacy, Government observers have 

lately had good reason for avoiding any suggestions in favour of 
expenditure on scientific expeditions, very plain hints having been 
given them not to do so. 

34) The study of the geographical distribution of living and extinct or¬ 

ganisms has recently become one of the most important branches 
of philosophical Natural History. 

35) To return from this digression to Europe, we need not wonder at its 

fauna being so much poorer than in post-glacial times. 

36) It would be entering too much into detail to give the method of 

enquiry adopted in arriving at these important conclusions. 

37) Mr. Polier supplied me with a copy of the letter addressed by him 

to Sir Joseph Banks, on the occasion of transmitting to that 
gentleman a copy of the Vedas to be deposited in the British 
Museum. 

38) On the whole, in selecting this spot for tbe abode of Napoleon, atten¬ 

tion would seem to have been directed to the security of his per¬ 
son, as the paramount consideration, rather than softening his 
captivity by fixing his residence in a comfortable and pleasant 
situation. 
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39) Certainly, gentlemen, it ought to be the happiness and glory of a 

representative to live in the strictest union, the closest correspond¬ 
ence, and the most unreserved communication with his constituents. 

40) The Mysore Rajah’s elephant carriage is a most magnificent convey¬ 

ance; the genius of Allawdin could, scarcely have done more. 
Its interior is a double sofa for six persons, covered with dark 
green yelvets and gold, surmounted by an awning of cloth of gold, 
in the shape of two small scalloped domes meeting over the centre 
and surrounded by a richly ornamented verandah, supported by 
light, elegant, fluted, gilt pillars, the whole about twenty-two 
feet in height and capable of accomodating about sixty persons.. 

Exercise B. 

1) 0c/Dco<80c/arBraT]ral) ^cruajasoglrti!) aacrao <9}0<a>cr3o rsrtxscnjOOTjo <sa^ 

acf)^ a_jo(5B)QJcrro. 

2) acts (Sj^cuscSRoranb oja.s>rt> arts roctsno ctnaoho eoegjoqjas- 

(5ra§as)®ej<9® a_i6rrfl<9s>ort>6}n6o <d>g 2 jj(t!l> 

3) arts aaOoourortDc&nb imanbo 0 <&s)g. arts ( 6 tt)oa 05 ms>abo @6>s ojcTI 

g-jocrua^. 

4) <^rt>rtnaH(9in ! ^QJS(t5rt»)ft!?> ^<|<9>ort>oeszj moejrsajrb ourortsrt8)5)(S®^iac)o- 

o®aD qdlano'tsnrtDiesQjonb <scu«ns) arts Qjg,(tsrt»1. 

5) 0aJta'og.<SQoa(t^ S30OD(tsnajct)o a®rm ojs6rnctjr3flrat> gortflcaanT) rrygauab, 

m^QjjSoacaccQjab o®cm 6aio^c9«0(b a_irt><2ao3(m§) SajoaoTl 

(Brtntsieajoeo Qjrtsrsttsroismaacno rrf)c©)c 2 rL^. 

6) rasng rsri^QDlrtsciaoA ca;o(g)<so_io<fl3$cnjoc)o cefiflerrD^ cuaic^aicrTlialtijrao 

rma^rSojorsasisreroflcrro arts (gojoaiasmanbo afl^cuorang^fal) rov 

SlDitli 5)<9>05r^)rtP.mO. 

7) mo3 magjorts so eng 6ng ryagoajrnaaarnasBjflcn 0oco&J(a-)Bo <3a_Jorak 
Qeino0D^0(tjTl(^,0)_^ <2cooQj@ucn5)S)aaejo ogmsirtustjos^o 0<Scno©isroio. 

8 ) cro0rrg(roTlgQjoo^ea)0a6OBisg. 1 9>(!g)0s r l 
^fffi 000030 Qj)g.6t3s 5 ls r lnr) QacnajsaiMjO 0 COo 0 orilrt)O 0 ab 
0 .oco<sejj cn^ng^cj(3rt5Tta 0 otflr®^ ( sm^canr)c^i^l< 8 rooQC>)srrf]ejOo 
croorsco isocojo eacrn^oontpa^og escnrtsfli^ajtacBo g^cenb. 

9) rsrasrt) @ct>o_ajort) rperaooro <a.ccru 

Q-J(t)O(g) 0 o (H^](S 5 gnaigj$QJ 6 r^ 

(tsojoatsi&ab (galrtsrsej S3crf)_^ 
eatBajcn aruc^j{53) (tjflrosroi^siaiockaft. 

10 ) eocroo .ai( 0 O(drt>o 0 nt> gi§av><ftaj< 8 >ajo< 2 < 9 )gnaio&nra^uaoafl 

aij oayii^onofDeoaleJlsagcrTleanottsorscrviQjjitjiat) rseajrsaQjnb. 
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ooocruii^eoaxjiaomcmcnaorao^^oonl) ©aojonomoaf^rartol 
raocra^cuia<e®o(®a<ru§lrg> rocnflaiaic^cro^anb a_i®>S30ceflanb 

11) craofoeooonjsjiioasc^ftflranb 

no o ra a ng orD <ft ® ej (gg si m o o mo c)o 
aflfOS)0'oeTl06rnl®ec)e9fT)o-)S5nbo 
raacrojraQjocroeajmo (a_)rofl®cu®a. 

12) n®<a,ao rao0g>g9an0o 
®ro< 9 igo®ajm acoarao 

oJlejOgjOorocultJOonnocsiD « 

^sejOtol^ofomoiSsejo 

13) ojocrgsaojob cucnflagcm 
0aal®ra 6>jii(Tra ®Q_joasojoab 
(gcr^fDo <tnrocroo(cgruDo 

rnl® ea>o ofLaflr® (tscJl arfl . 

14) goo (fto^jtmtolfjjb cr0c9s)oral®ai<es gu's ra)( '° Q -> 3 ^'l ®0ra!><93raTa)<0)<9«Dramo<fl> 

csz)ora!> (sraojcrra Q-i(t22>Q > g_p'fl) oJly> <9ig_jl®a®s’ r >3(ts)0srn . 

15) rasng (ido, (STgjOocrao i 0 >aQ o ooifla tQ)rai3)c9)Qj<9> grata!) i&toTtaiQ'xflsiDraacibo 

0a>nb <s>gpnnb ©crro0o(g)o SLisaomoonrab (siasis^faTlmorab ©ttscroora!) 
(5iocQ)gjonf) ftDO0oroo ®Qj6n£lQjnDO)0<93crra. 

16) ggfo fo>oe^d3g ajejo0®otj)odo (Staoooo e^ofaiusaoranb gjaeanbmoc&fb cuool 

csjjascqjo 0 oq,o a^motaorai <B>y?l6i3ia> <&og 0 ocruo ^oj-oo o&-<e® 
.naira' a J ol(6D)Qj(tr)0oaroo o_cy-ooo3- 0rtn^®ajoa^rtf)(9sorit>. 

17) crf)(mjmocofl<^ajrocr)ocafl§s)nDOft5O(ZJ0OQns)m 
ml^cij 0 gcaraJlfficajoas o^sf!^§cmQJ<9a 
croouroo gcera)lajao m51©i51aa0aroooaca;o. 

18) <9)0gOcrH(tjfl®fD 0 ®mo® 0 oaoroorao 0 cruo®ej 
<s>o^0O(93ft)or^srr>croaej6)cro'oajoa , 7©'a> 

.®c/ooaf)a3nb raioolagga ®coocycr3o :®0<x$cm®g_}oc)o 
®c/Doo_iO 0 o<b (tj)63i3doa3@g. ® cnoajcscycBSOBgo 
cnflanol ^ssi^os^ ajxiana a-aiacmottsdl.^ 
rtj)O0CTO6)0o<jp1srtj^ sg^oaraaroamJlraio. 

19) 6KDonb nol6m<e® mog^sitma)^ cnog.arara> cocuy raxtscnt); 0c^o t&ocao 

ara> rrfl fmaom ©alias a(&>o6n|Qjcnt> ra)®ra6mo. 

20) (sracoeEioaaceQomftsraricTro ®rac®<frjmoc2) srsionb, ®T3> crflcfiga&^sngsngoc&o 

®rt)m(t»D6ai3c)o (BraciagaTlaJonf) <aaar> artsasgcrra. 

21) foo^Qjl®oa<£ei6sac)o aosraocmoeQT) ®mo<9sTla»sn| crog&tjlcaracaPi ra06rrfl 

cai0oc^j@g, <a>acyalg_j§smrt 5 Ttf)nb a_iora(a_}®soactsig) ajojcnocrflnro. 

22) area eflajcroo (sopaiasmaabo d&gjcnfa-j-eorao g.foralej@a snjoaiaeosraog 

0^1 aioglrAsajocail ajlo&!a<e>§l ,aj 0 crraa< 0 >o 5 n§ cuftssooiodo, < 8)00 
rant cutpHcoDra!) arts croQairma aecs^o oro0 5 lo_io ajgsyasago (frsng. 
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■23) ^®c^oc^o\)c^)|oQji5@gaj5)roar)3<er)e4o 

6)5)QJfbo QJdJJl^QJRSaSifg). 

24) a®tf )sqjo ajsng ao^rab(cya\!o<r>3o eJleaab 
Q_13o_J6SBS)g.gJ30(S)(Tra '05®a_)3frf)CJl5'i 



o-j(sr51®caio§o ©snajsyxm^ t&sejo 
oo^grm1<b0errf)c^o ©OLjQ.cesrisicBMsng 
cycorafli&yn.^ cucro1d3g03O3a)crro. 

25) o_ira©0Mijfacsmo§ Q-J3c^a-j(m3(nrgo 
af)c®J3cn3®(uio>3§ Qj3ssi3)5><e»36ngLG 
c/a^racaitoraflaro curaojo ojorsbI 
cro.'0)jfD0l63rgQj(8fD 6rr ) O aDeacaint). 

26) 6rxiosmooo<3^6)g]g3(T8 esnoainb o_js>^<®3ab 
Qj3(bim)ffl,do S)0roaric2)oo ©saint rmsum 
ecroaD^nfflcno ggf)^ raioacralfoo 
®S)QJ£Jo <9)3<0903O3<SsTl6)<Ss36ng3n{). 

27) <S>0Q^gij3®moOQ t jo ai0«336m,o a^Srr|®gg 0 
raorosmciB^scian aarolsforaflra!) 

5)6)cocaQj$0^cm <9>3ej(qiS) aj5n| (gQjj 
®cg Mf)<9>s>3U3r&«j@ ®0aj0cm3c)o 
(0)6019^6)aisarfl^ O-Ttej 5)55i05S)<9S)3doi0>O&>Oroi> 
ji) 60133101) an 3 csyg^a a_)5iT§a_i®6ng, 

28) 00)60015500 crfl6)cm aennfe S)<a,3sng$aj3<93cmg> 

(Oil 6013)010 6013 do 00)0610® 03006013^)^ 
i^ejQjoai60)3do <9iSJ@<9>:S3oan6oi3do 
6ni3®ej gealgjiananoascmgio ©(ts) 
aoleaaK^jfffssooo a^coscrnoLjoaosen 

cron0q)cQaf)fosoB^)55^ora3 ©anroojo. 

oo) s g o ar> ® ^ oo o od no j a> c® <ssi ra 

@02Dj£S)0(J3)a$o <9)51^,0,^030^0 
t^(O1QJ3(O)3f0)CUaj)aJ0!3^o aJ3fO03o. 

29) aikjgjo ^ejojDejejejsaouroRjisdo 
QJg)®eo^)t£g0'lfrnd9ag©TO3a_i0o 
etorasaj (O5®fmo§055s oos<e§©cruodo 

o®(@Q^o ©(OS) ^,f0@@g. <9)^0 ggao 
60Balao')<9ffl^o. 

o,j^6m3®6rr)OoLj03 erf) eia^lsim^sssiais. 

q®@® 0 o-flaucs^srgs^cszna^ogejo, 

(i1(SnQ^®0@0)oO r )ifi«1^J StOTOJOSOJ. 
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30) gsomaTlscaja^ @sosi(ai roa^oj«>nb 
a)ommmaa\5a3T3f)s>mano (ScuoraPls eg ? 

ajKScfiarib (a-j^oflsacB; ®aicfl£j? 
fD5Pgs)0oaDff)((g) aD-nicra)^ aiDsual®ajo. 

31) S)5)Cn«2(JO0OCqj@a roo®jl£l@5)03«B 
gcfi3smaD s lon0uflcn0(8g : jo «noj 
afloa>roma0s)ca>SKr>3$o qjo 
croe&so @sos><oi raafifL^si<s>o@g.ta>. 
crosoroocsai^dosiaaosniflml orfloBtisoj^l # 
crc ora) 0 (g) qj cnflfij c® gfl® s sm o. 

(BT3oro)§ ajroo 00 c^<ao 0 D<e®)®S 6 rr>o 
(sraaroageo ajoaajg ®(56rraas>g.orak- 
^aioriaJffiSBdo aarjfl(E/}ad')<S(B«6rr>®0! 

<&o®aj <9)<ran<scuosCTSSQ5aol<2a®6Tr>30! 

32) oana<a>acr>rB) gssu'ljyomajaiO'jao 
CT)ln0(2ClQOQjOSlffi0"lfaiS>0DSaaa QJ(03C0T3fl ffoonb. 

33) ©<^o Q_iocqjam0O(W)(b cnl0)asra>0oc2n 
<9irfg0oa_jn^ aimf)§o crxsr&igQaao. 
acmranQjf®(!@cuos)T)(S)C^o Q_irooaflnno 
oJl«aincn)^!3CJO0COBri5)i6«5g)cqjo a®^g_j0Oo. 
a®!£3)C^o <S>m$a5I3S0C$i <9>^<9Jjg.rt8g')®<9s)0 
®ngi£flraiag.a>c)o a_iosfl<sejoQ,ojonb ojorob ssrruio. 

(erojcag mtPSffiraiceg -ni3S"lg ;; }os>m|5g_)0Oo. 

34) gf]g^QJ((Tg60Bdo g.®a_iaafl.^ <SBaCf)<a>c)o 
a^gr^sc/aoso majaj(or^60Bc)o S)<ai3gfl crra. 



a^|iT^<soaoeo majssooscedo aa^osacno. 

35) foiors)W)«fla)ff) 0 |^®f! 5 K))osrrfl faionrflfol) crfl 
aT)oefDa^<^j530§(!® oflroos^^ 

q"1 c^j oo 6 oj ra o e ro 6m o ® a) Q-i on 60 B g. 3 

croQ|jooaDS)0^o0aj8a3fD r )^flslonoab. 

36) memo 6 icrD r oroejaj^soss)a. 6 )( 95 )D 5 ng aartfia^gj^ocanr^asorn tsirgjfoca 

raraflna®®^ c/olg^sosimajeimj 04 ( 1 ) 0002 ; cnoeo05moQ-J(OK»lf3b maio 
(sr>sii-£if)<m 0 oesy cuJloooocromfflTtTlsnafol) coo^lrafocrosasraosis rooesoaj 
cruo)<ofl s)-aj(^. 

37) ®rafoDQjlc®oej0oc2ri ro^0acar)ro')(&acrn ®<9)Osam$d330sncufi5ra)<8>oejca)6ai3g. 

sis © 6 is<e$ eaf!Tiej<fln 6 fin®ocai 6 arca afijraaisiabo < 9 idl<ols isrosm-Jcafl 
^ <a> 6 ngo_n€l( 98 ar)@ a®§gj®®TM* croaailanocycrn <a>o<£j0&}. 
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38) (o_)o<Sc2;sm aTl.oJoroO^eajorraom aoac^j aj^astaTlfat) 

-aDaiSgjodo esnoltSgcm <araaooaoora6m enj&dtaagitsasjg., a>o stzaam 
6oss)a ®es1_^ (a-j^Dc/alascm ^lcrnfal)a_rism<b ®a_io6)aj t&f® 
®<®sngfij>o6rn . 

39) ®ejo®<e)OQ_ia>ofDa<ajfl0ocflf) (a_)06ms>cr) @.®Q_ic9eOanonb Q®$3_joy>o arraas) 

<3ia ajmDmo6nj®jJ)<aaoca; aaootmaoamdo a® r ®ocar)ran<sacm^ 
eaotoOasoaso (BroelaocrKmalmo or>jooaj0acw ©era <XDotoraflca>o<ftcrra. 

40) a\3onrO<^a^srn«SK»)raI) cuSajssjegTlfiJo aj]ro_airjnra)o o®nr> roo0crDaa>g_j 

®f0T3)05)f (O ; JCTXiD0an t e5)S)g_j§l|@ i a®0C» 0oOOCLf)fO.aJ(O)(31o o®cm 
o®if>afti®r3riej@a cnosa>o, aoDoaflrocnoaD i^lrooafflobo jii«D(g)o roo0o 
casrnmrarisai (Si^e^ Sana (STSQ<Q>06mj-«Ji3gf)rai> o-iostaalsaa g> nDSirm 
®aeiocfia iiSgcno oQsflejo (srag_j0o<H/ ffisscofoOaido 0So5>(OTCQjgj. 


Chapter IY. 

The Compound Sentence. 

The compound sentence is made up of two or more simple 
or independent sentences, having some part or parts in common. 
The common parts are in ordinary circumstances not repeated. 

In Malayalam, these common parts are connected by the 
conjunction in all cases, the subject, the object, and the 
predicate; as, (sraojoii §D.rm©&j a_ioay ofloq, §d mo crDejo <80s)<as)G%o s>_aicx| 

(common subject). raro_a^n{) <s> 02 )Q,o 0<S)flf> cusflcx^o a<3)§823) (common predicate), 
cro-lormiQgj sxnra> ertfleqawb aT^cqjo tpcrSWnacA ® 0 s)aj><^o (common 

object), 

i. Common Subject. 

‘He came, yesterday and went away to-day’ is equal to ‘he came yester¬ 
day and he went away to-day’. It will be seen that the conjunction 
‘and’ connects the two sentences and forms no part of either 
of the connected sentences. 

Rule 18. There are two modes of translating compound 
sentences contracted in the subject—either by changing all 
the predicates into *gf)a»o@oo.0o and connecting them by the con- 
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IflMng i®l 
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nmsaciBfty 
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p@ mam 


ore simple 
1 common, 
repeated," 


junction &o and closing the whole with the verb or by 

changing all the verbs into the past tense, except the last. 
But in the latter case it is necessary that the predicates should 
be connected in logical sequence; and in the former simul¬ 
taneous rather than successive actions are implied. 

Model. ‘They read the story and translate it’ ®racu<b <9 >ld 
ajocaTlcea^o /sraaTlsiro eocaaoawrao sj-axg^o 6)n)g^cro (l),or tBracutb <s>lo qjoobT) 
^ (Brarmlsxn eocmoaoroo 6).adc^mo (2). 

Note. In both cases the tense of the final verb follows 

that of the predicate in the original. 

In the case of predicates connected by the alternative con¬ 
junction a or <si@<9>6>§ and sometimes in poetry ^cob must be 
substituted for & 0 ; but whatever conjunction is used, it must 
be repeated after each verb; as, ‘They neither saw his face nor heard 
his voice’ sracucb (srocusenbo i^sno <e7osrraa>®co;o raracumabo oasi^o $ca>c)a<ss<o>®c»o 
or tsraojtb <sraajS)nbo qaJo <ft06Tc8> (moat) cgaidodas) cnoab m.nics&'lgj 

or (sracucb (sraajmnbo qsuo a>D6ra>caio<9i®g crasryo ®ajcXxe«c2;oai(Sg 6 )jojcsj0^. 


3d by the 
t, and the 

ftiajo 

a predicate), 
|m (common 


sane yester- 
.njnnction 
of either 

ompound 

Dgicg 

jr the con- 


17. Exercise A. 

1) He'chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain. 

2) Csesar came, saw, an 1 conquered. 

3) The boy was forbidden to go, but disobeyed and went. 

4) The wounded soldier tried to rise but was unable. 

5) They neither saw his face nor heard his voice. 

6) We condemn the sin, but pity the sinner. 

7) The watchman both knew of their intentions and helped them to 

escape. 

8) France was taken by surprise and could give little help. 

9) The governor either never heard of your case or has been misinformed. 

10) The king is sick and knows not what he does. 

11) Logic neither observes, nor invents, nor discovers, but proves. 

12) We steamed down to the foot of the harbour and casting anchor 

went ashore. 

13) A little after noon, on that distinguished Saturday, I reached the 

ship and went aboard. 
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14) Several times the photographer of the expedition brought out his 

transparent slides and gave a handsome magic lantern exhibition. 

15) The donkeys, men, women, and children of the family, all eat and 

sleep in the same room, and are unclean, are ravaged by the 
vermins, and are truly happy. 

16.) The people lie, and cheat the stranger, are desperately ignorant, 
and have hardly any reverence for the dead. 

17) We visited the jail and found Moorish prisoners making mats and 

baskets. • 

18) Spain chastised the Moors five or six years ago, about a disputed 

piece of property opposite Gibralter, and captured the city of 
Tetonan. 

19) Towards nightfall the next evening all soldiers steamed into the 

great harbour of the nobl6 city of Marseilles and saw the dying 
sunlight gild its clustering spires and ramparts, and flood its 
leagues of environing verdure with a mellow radiance. 


Exercise B. 

1) <a>§)(£bc)o cgocxEgg) aosfliang'liflgcTK). 

2) (grocunb @3crns>ej a®S)cm cucrro <s>sog. 

3) israojab 65«s airaflrosjca; ®0^]_^ ajl§n$ai<es ®a_)0caf). 

4) isroooo wcamoLQcrfiirfle^l^ crflavooeax^adnfine a>0l^s>a>odo<£b of). 

5) (gaooD0l^o^(g<S3O3aj](a : )nb qia)CB®toaocfflroriao<9>«5]2) ajcanonb. 

6) i^cQal6ro®cu(cr§oral> ojlq<9>o ajocr\)®QQjat). 

7) STatoraotPcgsngsicnjof ^^eaoos)s .nf) Caracas mo coo ar\)6Li®0cucn$la}oab. 

8) ofijojo o-josro^sab <9>o®c9s)DS!a>nb enroot isoajomcmg06roi^sr<&,o§(J2S) oj(rr^ 

ajcoio. 

9) esocnafl cmsron aroocaafL^ ajesrflrtna^sng 0oooajaflm®cnosRSc)o 

10) o®alca< ®<9)oa_i®rBrts)05>s oJlacm 0S)ooods ®corfif)®&icf) ajcrri(org(<y®ca;o 

too g>S6nBlroonb ajraot. 

11) tms<ss><ft®ajog ajcme/loe; «)O0as0<4)e3®cnoscrr)jcrDoc0fnl<9i0ooQj6^o 

oro^joj 0 s)^3<^sni> 6r<9)0crrn@ 6QJ0£f)6)cfi> crytQrflojooosxg^oerg 

roogjQjo orrralxfifknont. 

12) ®®oab grcrnsrej afi)Srobo ®a^acf)(ar6rar) < 9 )S 0 § Qj)ajms>0g}Oo ajoe^, 

ooo6>g, 0Qlraocolt98 SojoQjonb orflcsucori.^. 

13) crriras^QJiPlaig'lral) 6)ai@ao sraigkrflcno 5><&i^ooocf) oraoTlsjej oDcaa 

Qjoaj/ mos)S6SBo o-irocesorra. 
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14) a>ggnb ojstdo a©§<!j0> aflglrab crflscmosl afaTlrabaolsRjT^ @.sqju>! 

aflR^s'l 6&o^l<Bg_jocari. 

15) ffi;(t»!)§<fls)oronb roaobo ®(^qg(or?»l(tiarflcno ajuxasscb a-iol.^, mao. 

§atflaf)«| oflg-jonb (srassBo^lcoJlsejas maosngcsa-iaccri. 

16) S)c0>3co) ,9)0(b 5)CT)^cra aooeajoaslmaagl Qjlglsejas siaosni&ijoacrra. 

17) aslado rooan^ai a^crfloQ, qaio ay>an cuoooojoI^ (e^al®fija@ 

(Souo<S<ftffmo. 

18) oraojnb ojlsflrsi) Scuocaf) gosrtfraiPljy QJfUg 0 0oool g,ss>cr) 0S6 ob1 

oQrBtffll. 

19) (sra^nb 0<0>s)abo atma ma-iogf)^ cuocan^. 

20) alcrneflrali ajlglrabcrflcrro a^o«@<3o_joa<Scajo (sajoaocroocooneuBch 

a^lrai) Q_Tl^l< 9 s)®ca)o <sro«8@>. 

21) staortb §Dcms>aj araa ojar^ao ojossbI aojaTlajo cuoain ; £il£f)£). 

22) eargsaacbas rasng aoeflsnarab msg-josooo cn3ocruo«rig_jo(8nr>D Qjodlcfflo. 

23) .ofl&jaglado rmsaag.ms ojooo o_icf!a«c 2 ;:)a<s§ (CT^a'Irab © 0l2!)a ^ 

ojf^laco;oa<2§ m-aiggcrnlgj. 

24) o_i6rnltanoib cffiKaocnam (maolcafianc&ioasg a@soaoct8S)S aJlomoaa* 

6Jo§aesuoa<2§ suncs&lgj. 

25) aglado (sracxTlao ig<aTl5ti5i^ ojdlaaseaJo (sraailao agO^aafli®cao- 

f5rac33@. 

26) israainf) arts amcma^raf) o^§l igeoai^ ( °>3z! !)a ^® ej ‘ s ' 8 6nJo^j<Sa:> 

ronbcuoao tsracsz;^. 

27) 0noo (BiaejtaaiirtOfb ®,cTro^oroo^j6>(Biai sscoH^ Saoga^flral) o_i§oa<9®9® f0 ' 

oaoglp-^ oid arooESj coraTksaias 0 S«jb1. 

ii. Common Predicate. 

Model. ‘Either you or I must go’ crflscao s®o<scno cso-iosaeima 
or crfl sajosasmo cgTas^saflrob sraoob <2o_io<sa6mo. 

Note 1. In English the conjunction may be omitted without 
altering or disturbing the construction - , as, ‘I take this, you that’ = ‘I 
take this and you that’. But in Malayalam the verb has to be repeated 
in such cases; as, -nflejth oao(arg<orc»lejo -aflajtb orooctfltmastaDejo roar 61 asorra = 
julanb oao(crg«5rarifsi> morulas mo _oTl&j<t> cruoaflaasraflrat mcrdlasorra. 

2. In English the verb is inflected for number and person, a 
change unknown in the Malayalam accidence; the student must 
therefore be on his guard in translating into English, to see that 
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predicates of different number or person are fully expressed after 
each subject. Take the sentence, amasBcfc egtfU (sr® cronaio 

(SQJ610 oflcmonfli* aojacBoco)^ ‘the trees were all cut down and the ground 
was used for other purposes’. It is wrong to translate it by ‘the trees were 
all cut down and the ground used for other purposes’; for, the only auxiliary 
that can be supplied is ‘were’ which cannot agree with the singular 
nominative ‘ground’. 

18 . Exercise a. 

1) Some praise the work, some the architect. 

2) Harling stood by Harling and Billing by Billing. 

3) The cutting of the nerve or the destruction of the nerve centre 

renders the muscle flaccid. 

4) The sea is their school of war and the storm their friend. 

5) The dignity of Charlemagne’s person, the length of his reign, the 

prosperity of his arms, the vigour of his government, and the 
reverence of distant nations, distinguished him from other royal 
personages. 

6) He died at the ripe age of 64 and she at 63. 

7) The former government was called an oligarchy and the latter 

democracy. 

8 ) Woe came with war, want with woe. 

9) Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note. 

10) His kindness of heart was great, his simplicity of character extreme, 

and his scientiBc knowledge considerable. 

11) The civil government was submissive and the heretic almost unknown. 

12) The natural and supernatural are alike God’s acts, only, the one is 

common, the other uncommon. 

13) Why does the cab-driver wear a rose and the steam-boat captain 

indulge in cigars? 

14) The possible extent of the disabilities was freely discussed and general 

sympathy expressed for the unfortunate shareholders. 

15) The country was divided into counties, and each county placed under 

a magistrate. 

16) His beard was white and his face pale and melancholy. 

17) Reading makes a full man and conversation a ready man. 

18) The southern, western, and north-western portions of Europe are 

mountainous, the central portion hilly and undulating, the eastern 
and south-eastern parts level. 

19) She returned to her temporary home and he to his dingy office room. 
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Exercise B. 

1) ogjcnlaa fmaiSQjBoncqjo (sracuono ojcrDc^o <srg)(&cTO. 

2) aajcajogft&cta ffiraralcs^o (urosacra'laicb (SajOonauQjoiStefialdaaaro. 

-3) (sraQjano<0>6)§ (sracufflrtbo eocgjaz)o<0>S)g (BT3 Qj1s)S g.®^oc 2 n(tHcrrflgj. 

4) (BQJa-pcno 6)5)a)g^o @c$acrro cu&c^o crDJSoaflai^emsDBg.oajcna. 

5) cjocno ffiTaQOoeoQjcBKfIcirao aoofl<8jo gD'ocfa_ifo£c9«n<aao <s>ora6rr)0oean 

coK^loscnra. 

6) 6a'0cfi3coo (SaaoroKslanboos^o afla^ ®aarilc^s)seqjo ffirootosoasag. ®ea 

aotSsorro. 

7 ) 0 |jTgS)<S)Osn| anflecrao ca>g^s><a>os»^ axrf)< 0 >aao aftas^&acrro. 

8) g.e\^cojcracm cry^Ka-je <e>6ng cn) 2 % 3 <DS 0 B§o (srarryalascm crysjs>or> 

asisng igs^cnassio ®0oe)<e8crTO. 

9) cSjcaTlejlmD cna_i«>0ocy$jajo acaTleflcro (@a_)5)cnx)cB<$jQjo (ajaoemo. 

10) <S)^l(6nofb 'm«Jsg.6)S cnoo6ro® (tnaaDcmaiSrDraKeso a>06rrfl<95c)o dnornBossH 

g.s)s Qjl§<e>&'l®&j<08o c&iotgjazjacof). 

11) 6)Qj@g.o ca«flra«5Ta°ia4@a sio^-arisjcajc^o ^(aucuocsjj ®0oaooajcroj6>a5i3> 

cs^o (oflcfiscTta. 

12) (Bicgjao crccrojSOQfflg.miSnos'ngo sjjjicmocaTl 0aocrc6>o5T3)S)<fi«Dsngo g)o_i@fl 

aTlagcno. 

13) ©rrajorooKj«5K»l5)nbo istBraraeacoo ©.caarao Btefialsmo onasrrao gjofl 


14) cnoaansaaaaasmo OLjr3i£rofkro eacaneaTlrat) cnaacsrcflnf) oJlcnjo gDo^gl 

cttTlciA gcnjlejo ojascrra. 

15) apaT'aa afle,cs2n£j; <SiO0)a® onasma'lgj. 

16) 0(5TOj650c)o acuaarsroTlaio gcosoBcfc c&racfiTlejo efldjldaacno. 

17) <erg)gnab®roo 0 oS)<Q)Osr^ < 0 >cnj)@noqjo tuosasrcslsa&asng oaerrflcsjjo 6)nnc^crra, 

18) ®racane<fiQi6m03(9)6ag (BiagjScSflaemaoi&sjg (grg)®raoc£| QjSOSicntSsiCiQ 

@ej0O<93OT)(?J)^. 

19) <8«nro)®ejd)s)iSao5r§ reoteaicroroossoBo, aaasosflajSsna fo^anoLDaflfDoao 

ffiajofDfnDsoaioroaocQn 6UL>csg efltm^ao. 

20) ajoao_)e3D®ejcr) cr>c90:6sairoefcaio cuocfino6m@3o®ejan ajaanraaflrocrao 

tmocuTl-^ snocufl^ fflcSiocrro afl<g^l^)cr)0(b. 

iii. Common Object. 

Model. ‘The needy sell liberty and the rich man buys’ qoS l 
eib crDJOOTXQ^sjmra) oil^c^o cocrDaiaaoib cuo 6 Bi§( 9 )CQjo s>.aig^crK> or cro-iaon 
6)a5r3) aoDenaoib aflg^crra coorf)< 9 iO 0 a(b ® 0 s)<flscn 3 . ‘I have declared, 
and shall declare bis glory’ israaieanbo e>oaQv®®)S)(m 6 taoaf) (a.jcnS'laoaa 
-(Snhjsng goarf) (^avfl&uaacsaajc^o 6).a)g2jo. 

5 
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Note 1. The object precedes- the verb in Malayalam. 

2. The placing of the common object with the first verb 
is a poetical arrangement in English. 

19. Exercise A. 

1) All desire, but not many attain a happy old age. 

2) The mother nurse, and the sires defend their children. 

3) Does he not intend, does he not at all wish, to go abroad? 

4) Either nobody was asked or everybody was supposed to know the 

cause of the change. 

5) I foresaw, yet I could not prevent these sad consequences. 

6) Yes, let the rich deride, the proud disdain, 

These simple blessings of the lowly train. 

7) Write in full and give the meaning of the following abbreviations. 

8) They could neither understand nor appreciate him. 

9) He threw down, and they picked up, the gauntlet. 

10) Government withholds, and the people clamour for, representative 

government. 

11) I shall read, and you will translate, this passage for the amusement 

of these little children. 

12) All see, but few contemplate, the beauties of nature. 

13) Many know, but few observe, the rules of right conduct. 

Exercise b. 

1) uspraaasia aj&j<b .ftoodaQflascno, ojs)ta£n tsiragjo mflaj$<as) cnfl&db 

agora gg_. 

2) 6®oni> o_)6mo orocruoB)g_joaao erf) fflujjeucuipIg.joQaaossmo? 

3) aa_i<2eoao cuejflso rantso (sracracrofo)<egorn@ _of)ai<b aojgjo. 

4) oasaiatma 009 ^ <b argralaao^o o^i^crra. 

5) 6rjj®tfl0OS)Or) (§<3QO0O<b (SC2)6)g_j§(&C%0 C/if)o§oO0O<b o^sf)<e®<3go 6>.aig^ora.. 

6) 0ci0ca3jrb ra)6sag.s>s eoc/3jce>oej«gs) aD<e$>a2;o<&>6>§,. 

6mag0ocrf1c9fflC2i:da>s)§ 

7) croimjSxura) 0ooola»csyo o-ioaflaacqjo saiarra. 

■8) -nflaj eaofoflanoib ^ruDruionfleTiujiao oDaoaiggg, ojoenjaag. atueojltaacao 

<9)S>§ 

9) 6)6ruoca) cuf)<rajS)ca; gooacSffloib cug,6>ra <srao_i 0 orn)<ega 5 < 3 $o aararasooj 

aarasog (BrasHagcOic^o S)_£n<5g. 

10) 0s®&|[s>s adfiaesuoBi raoeaDoj aQSgjo^o .aoodaaflagcftc^o raoesaHa, 

rao0o<b crflcya5raflg_joab <8Qj6ng) aramsodlasics^o Scusmo. 






11) a_io06®36)g. CLDajCffiiAfrdo afl^lralorflma cud)<eg<9>a$o czxwnrjomnaoib 

^ocn5lTii)6)Qj-^ c^j0^ocrr><e®<a)C^o tscusmo. 

12) 5)QJ6R0jg^<si5ig. 0ej|<eno(t siicnlift^lrabcrflaTa crooa 

(Btojg|B8 (O-^cy(EK»)(9S)0<b 6>(S)OC5KslC10QdBac0>C£^o 6)jil0^m0. 

iv. The Co-ordinate Sentence. 

Sometimes a co-ordinate sentence would seem to simulate 
the appearance of a complex sentence. This is especially the 
case with adjective clauses. The relative pronouns which 
introduce such clauses have a twofold use in English, restric¬ 
tive and co-ordinative; it is only in the former case that the 
sentence becomes complex, in the latter it is to be translated 
as a co-ordinate sentence. 

Note. When the relative can be changed into a personal pro¬ 
noun and a conjunction, it is co-ordinatively used; sometimes a con¬ 
junction and noun will be found to replace the relative; as, ‘I met a 
man who pointed out the way to the town’ soonb ©rao6)g.<9®®n§, (Srgjanock) ajgem 
(maPl<2&)<flaaa cutp''l <9>06rri'L^<n)rtfla><3yo 6>.n)a^. ‘The prince, who is an excellent 
horseman, kept his seat’ roosSifhaofDnb tQiroTl(03_jQ(gf3) cTUolroaoc^caiasorr) gDCcema. 
(BT3 (S§qDo croatmnooocsz) (araflmcroQjbrbl&noramosrn . 

a.) The Co-ordinate Sentence under Personal Pronouns 
who, which and that. 

20. Exercise A. 

1 ) The rebels were defeated by the archbishop who was acting as regent. 

2) My people, who have long been discontented, now became openly 

mutinous. 

3) His mother, from whom he derived all his rights, was still alive. 

4) Cardoc was the king of Siberians, who lived in South Wales. 

5) He was taken before the emperor, who received him kindly. 

6 ) The very next village is famous for the contentions between the 

parson and the squire, who live in a state of perpetual war. 

7) He had three children, all of whom died young. 

8 ) Our loss amounted to five thousand men, among whom were many 

officers of distinction. 

9) This movement on our part was a great consolation to the enemy, 

who thence took occasion to claim the victory. 
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10) The artist had a gothic chest, in which he put the wardrobe. 

11) These animals are killed for their fat, which is made into oil. 

12) The alligator’s tail, which I now tasted for the first time, was by no 

means to be despised. 

13) We walked over an extensive plain, which was in some places 

completely bare. 

14) In this lake are also great quantities of very small fish, which I 

suppose serve as food for the large ones, which in their turn 
are probably sometimes eaten by the alligators. 

15) We were good sailors, which our enemies were not. 

16) He is an artist of much merit, which his brother does not promise to 

become. 

17) Round the house are a good many orange and mango trees, behind 

which is a row of cottages ih which reside the herdsmen, who are 
mostly Negroes and slaves. 

18) You, who know him well, trust him. 

19) I apply to yon, who are responsible for his health. 

20) I learnt geometry at school, which I found useful to me in after-life. 

Model. (5Tg)CncsjjS)s s><9>ocmf)crro eatoo agjcrro ®a_i(b, 8no)o6)t8>osn| a_ieja_iej 
<aTljafl((3)iTDo0ocr)S5Bc3o a_i6rrns)_ai^aro ‘The tusk of the elephant is 
called ivory, of which many elegant articles are made’. 


Exercise B. 


1) roosaooj aneoasmuQ-iffiraDrob (o^sqjooI^ S)Q_j<oron 0 osroo§ ©aflcsmonb 

o_iosroi§> oracLKtSo ©.astro. 

2) OTS30oor>rr{> ou6rnliS5)oa>®cr)o§ sxuggo s>c&>ow§Qjaaaionb ajosra^,- <sro 


3) 

4) 

5) 

6) 
7) 


sas §®>ob roosaoQjlsorn aiosraonb cu^)<ss>ral> oiaroarflrro; <mo®g_joc)o 
rooesoaj a-iganagQg^neiog^.&cniooanasarE). 

<9>oo£fl<9)c)o (BTo^ncesicasiofooajarro: ©<o cuenoeioag <&Q,rBro> qj^ojo 
■ajassog o_j(oDsi5® i^daso 0 ajarn (aio'aofoasBgo g.6n§. 

gCO60Bg.6)S Q®y>O0S)O5T3) QJ^COTa'lcTO 008^00)01^5)0070 ®Q_l(b; ©(oDoi 
atflooOo, ajafl qanajoeaioi (STOsesalcsfiafidaaaTO. 

(Sr^) <&>g-)eflail) “(DSp <&>g-j<9no<b g. 6r ®3CB^<t8<no; mrooid) <a>g)ga71ejsa ois>a> 
fficnoasfl crflejafl&T^ «ji6sh|.s)s rosida&iassaisns) imo®a_i<£fiaT^. 

aroockx&s (Brooroocoorosm ajafleai ouaicsygg, aos cnoa^ ^engoconasoTo- 
(Hto@ aos crysmn'osng ajonbo ano^o 06 )oooasQj 5 )<S)<sao ^.snsooBj 
aos ©aasaotonazioeafiasaro. 
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8) e<fi^6rr)aru^e®K»ln0$@^ c/am® 0 onb o^an ®a_i®too§ ^sHcat at® 

aJla-Dot) @§o g>sn§; ggi®)rsl> ajflflgjigg&t® crj^oilfijo 0 $oo 
6w»gjoo ^joqo Qj&aro tsracfetBejcqjo (Sf^&crn. 

9) <s>s§) 5) ( 0 C 2 f)(s!> (Braojcrra at® afl§ g.6n§ocarif®arro - , israajnb rtnsinbo cro 0 

cmo alasirgjo onoca;o^')a$o ^Inb iHraaflas <Sstp)^. 

10) e<e^6mcnfl0a®tt5K»)f3i) tgairoaraa^jttsnslfal at® raoeaooj QjD6rrf)t®crTO;. 

culafl Qj)ajf^l( 3)0 <SoO@QJOCSin (gT^CBJOdo QJ&at3 CfV)a0!>S6OT3c)o (31303 
eaTlisanff^l aicrro. 

11) arolasirab aj@®^granca51ejga o_ifO(Q^lgpg<a>o<b aaQmjSfiflSfiJ aaaoe 

fDoeTlagas (Bra§<9s>®ejta8 at® .aocgjorooaan oraco;^; tsi® jD®ejOco 
cruoab (ftiantag^ostotacD, <03D§, 0 ej, 6 >® 0 ta>:>cno (gcaaiocsrtgdaicto' 
<s> s crra <s q-j o ® <&> eng) cbH t® crro. 

12) t^soogj’ tBT3®0rtf)<fl«>o cgroiaiocai taorajssagflsiaj ,(rrg 5 l<9>g.as (Tuaitaft 

tsrgiSaJOjin^ ®ano<e»; ©>0 roo^jsasgTlrab ajt®ceao0o<9so (a^l«9>c)oi09o 
ajolg^, (Htaoloj, croJotaMQWjo ©atrogjoo at®®a_ios>fii g>6n§. 

13) got) aj6®uooco(t5T2Blt3(), ®ajo<S)(a-)crDl&oca>oc2) to0oeocszDc^as jn«f)(@o 

<S) 06 moo; '(Stg) (cr^lcsyas cyroraiocraaffirai crooSdasaoJl^ trooaiP cu 
oes^crro. 

14) rsiacuanbo onsg_j fnomo®a®6imffl0cn3 (srocuanbo caiesaoonnb tsrooi 

®ooo§ qj@.6)(3 g.a-J®eufL^; <Brog> tsracunb <3racreororif) : 2-p£). 

15) Stoiogftsialtai) <93tflsro®a<aio^jo Qjg.aro 0 oq t j<0>c)o aoj^tracrra; ®»aj 

ga^ ac©)0g)®(i5Ta tsroanoo^c^a'lad&song aad3is> g)sm6oa'l®g ;; jDcsJl. 

16) oalanoib&oranb 0raaral®n0e,jga. aD^lacai sicu^lacu^-, ©ra@ <03ff>o 

gfbo ouocrro raioaiP aHarra. 

17) <a>gpa>do ejoot^lc^ga croocomKsado tgrag-jo®a-joejo aa_if® 0 oofffl@; 

gD'OQJ< 0 i oroDCJOonrasck 0®ono®aaO6t5B§.as trac&roTlacai onc/alg-JltSscrro. 

18) cry^jjinggoaoragjoat® tSTj^oc/atoraflrai) <sro$m<9>o onc0fla(g)6S8g.o g.6n§; 

goro mtfiifia((g)6ti8cX) rrycgjaonasiodo ag)(gs)®GBJO ejdasao rooy>)< 0 ) (ffro>&> 
aeicmosm’. 

19) ®aio<S)( 3 K»l(a!) tsracrooajjo a-oj^acb g>sn§; goaia-ido a'Oc&uxiaag.ooqjo 

etaai6m0ocqjo 0 oqo 0ci3c^j(®as cr^euttsKslcmocari &cu®c2iotoi3@& 
ajcHrocoflm^flscrro. 

20) «aJO<a>S)tisro> aaacuo apc^a).^; ©taflaon isrocunb toogjaxali <0>o«$Ei 

rod9fia)-^®Q_jot® crro. 


Note. Besides l who , which’’ and '■that’ other pronouns, as 1 when , 
where , why ’ and their compounds 1 whenever , wherever, whereby , wherin , 
whereof , whereupon , wherefore ’ etc., introduce co-ordinate sentences 
which may be similarly treated. 
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b.) Co-ordinate Sentences under Conjunctive Adverbs. 

Models. 1. ‘Some, as often happens, give up a pursuit half 

way’ -aflaiib fflreB (a_)aj(Bran (Ut&ranojtfn.sa Qj)£j<0>g.Q$crro, gag croocjoo(06rr>t2io 

sm°. 2. ‘Brutus, as you know, was Caesar’s angel’ (sn^scro <nf) 

crotSa 6iro3 6)S)QQjg(3)anocs2nr!acino, nrn«5Bc)oa«)c51ca)o0®gjo. 3. ‘The family 
never kept a footman till last year, when they came into our 
street go^ <aayo6nf)<ftdo <9)tpl6TO®s)<S)ogj®(oi3)oao ©f® 6»uofijj<9«'0(363roa^o acf) 

anejo ©cu^asarn^, ait^sa® ©aiogjaasrn araaKb 6 T 3 sob^S)S S 3 (m(D 3 af)rai> ajogjo 

4. ‘Alligators abound in a lake in the centre of the 
island, where they are killed in great numbers’ aDoJlanbo aecj 
csranroti a@a rtJ)So<a.(OTi»)raJ) i^fmejaxJo coarooao a 6 ^, ©qBsjs 63 oj_^ orocuacsii a® 

<g><3a»o ©(fcogjajQqjo ©jii^orra. 5. ‘Charles and Francis still carried 
on their intrigues, whereby much loss was occasioned to all 
Europe’ .moo^o ao onbcnflcryo congas dfccrprafldfccb §D®jyoy> 0 cnsrsransjjo 

cno, (grofoDnoofot c^soogjlcrra ^yxucrao aj§. 63(0 anooso cuool. 6 . ©crra 
Scmroo 6 raonb antacm <s> 05 rrc>o, srasg-jock 0009535 aoaasiassch qyjcuctooasioo ‘I 
shall see you this evening, when, or in the course of which, 
we can complete our arrangements’. 

Note. Instead of translating into Malayalam as two separate 
sentences, the co-ordinate sentence under conjunctive adverbs may 
be translated by cr)o-jocro<9)^fl®3(i-jf®caiaoo®0OQ_iQjo<^jo by converting the 
finite verb into (^IcaoajdScoaaooao of the aDscson (or case) indicated by 
the conjunction. For example, in the model sentence No. 5 we may 
say So-iccmiaflnood) instead of sojocno—(Braoflcnorsb as above. So also in 
No. 1 instead of ^aoj^imonoafTlascrro, gor® crflsoadoaaoleaioasgjo, we may 
Say 535)aQj|(3)mocanascno o®cm@ crfts3B&d3fflo'lea>D0SgjD. 

21. Exercise A. 

1) They were drawn into dispute against their will, as too often hap¬ 

pens on these occasions. 

2) A temperate zone, as has been pointed out by Mr. Darwin, seems 

better adapted to the support of large land animals than the 
tropics. 

3) The repeal of the Septennial Act, as was to be expected, was 

strongly pressed. 
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4) The horse is now the badge of Kent,' as you may see to this day 

on any sack of Kentish hops. 

5) Poetry is not a mere frivolous accomplishment, as some persons 

have been led to imagine. 

6 ) This is a day when the sky is singularly clear. 

7) It was the month of Radjab, when the desert might be travelled in 

security. 

8 ) The reign of Philip and Mary, when many men were burned for 

their religion, had thoroughly set Englishmen against Spain and 
the Pope. 

9) The regnant years of Edward I. are reckoned from the day of his 

father’s funeral, when Edward was acknowledged king and when 
the prelates and nobles swore allegiance to him. 

10) I went to His Lordship to remind him of my affair, when I learned 

to my great concern of his intended journey abroad. 

11 ) I will stand by your friend in the prison, where I have some influence. 

12) The rest of the conspirators fled into the country, where many of 

them were cut to pieces. 

13) Half a mile further on is a house where you can get refreshments. 

16) Wycliff retired from Oxford to Letterworth, where he remained 

during the rest of his days. 

15) They came through the outer-room to the tapestry parlour, where 

was nobody but the young page. 

16) There is a deep pathos in the sense of liveliness, whereby we were 

enabled to perceive the alliance of tender emotion with weakness. 

17) Saul cast a javelin at him to smite him, whereby Jonathan knew 

that it was determined of his father to slay David. 

18) A river winds through the plain, wherein the wild beasts cool 

themselves. 

19) He delivered a long speech, wherein he suggested many changes in 

our present customs. 

20) We engaged in frequent skirmishes, wherein I received many wounds. 

21) Their laws are expressed in the most plain and simple words, 

wherein those people are not mercurial enough to discover above 
one interpretation. 

22) There have been six rebellions raised on that account, where one 

emperor lost his head, and another his crown. 

23) The boy constructed for himself a stringed instrument, whereon he 

plays most skilfully. 

24) The arbour had in it also a soft couch, whereon the weary might lean. 
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25) I was born in England, whence I came five years ago. 

26) The prisoner got out at the window upon the roof, whence he con¬ 

tinued his route upon the tops of the adjoining houses. 

27) Before night we reached a market town twenty miles from the 

place, whence we set out in the morning. 

28) The crown of her head was covered with a small French cap, whence 

her beautiful hair descended in ringlets. 

29) These invaders were the people of the North of Europe, whence they 

were called Northmen. 

30) Our whole life is but a day repeated, whence it is that old Jacob 

numbers his life by days. 

31) In order to make us feel there must be a change of impression, 

whence all feeling is twofold. 

32) He is in the garden of Naboth, whither he is gone down to possess it. 

33) A gentleman desired to see me at a certain house, whither I at 

once repaired. 

34) All his life, he had loved his native village, whither he returned tn 

end his days. 

Exercise B. 

Note. The student should use the pronoun with and without the 
preposition in working out this exercise. 

1 ) (sraainh 59 onbcro aiara SajoeaT) (sraculascrflcTO crujmoKjSnsraas 

0S6DQ), 

2) ojHsoo e^ojcroo crujoruocrjoaocsnftscnD. (srama (sraojes oqj&Uo a_ai 

ggonb a-JD§sngoc2Tlc®<m)£j. 

3) (sracuah ejsngcrflsaiaa (BracLnasaoj.^ cucnajo 

croauoelaftoaaara aaj^ocaflasorTO. 

4) cnomraoariaaj aaoob (arflcTUQejfljS) a-aicrro ffiTBaflasaoj.^ a^janbo 

so^ooWann (ftoafia^o^o a.ajcs^. 

5) 6 t 2 >oob aDacaDcTOganrai <8a_joaea;og r ')g_}Dab. ©D^tor® (sraaflas overflies 

ora o_i s g 0 <S) cbD a gj orro a qj ^ 0 ccTl f® ono. 

6) oiaoTjOcmo (Braojcrro culsroocoaDooT) aDof)^; <src>@ad3506ng imacunb 

aaoQSaooS'a'lcaTlrai) (sreig_pra!> ffiaiiocJongjl^flfzTltescrro. 

7) <s>@gnb taracuag ■asg^rasemogo aao6n§ot9«l; (Braanasnolcrra (aracudo 

onbo^rjpral) sajocaTl roafiiSJg-jsj. 

8 ) [ffiapjD lanorooKjfura'jrui) o^aemofts esoraTlafflCib g6ng, (graojib 

onscofjflaitsKslaobo _aaoe® 0^1 gD^oasraxurooiacrra. 

9) (sraajanbo .ftgylrai Q g)®gjoy>o ©rs aoj^t^sugocaTlRBarro. (sraoTlajo 

6m imaainb <manbo como ^qjobo a^<efif)^acuj 2 j')ro 3 CTr)g). 
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10) a§<9no <9)@&n0O(b ojaf)® ^oOfflcac^o (STOtaTlcnnaK® srasencao 

(Bracrooli&ido jif!(tncfl<flsnsc9snT)@o <9)®n§. 

11) ©c®cnj Cffleijaoocoacwof ©s)Q» a>Qroro> <sajoaD0o<aara. «»<afl®tn 

6 )«flaosng (BrasmajoXlcJO (ergicqjajswscfe 0 cra<sajr®s>s 2 ,a^®cs>oc/> 
ttsKsIcno rmiaoQJfjTT^o jiisjaiSfflDajcm'aioajcira. 

12 ) (SiDcunt) a>g_j<* a>foan«§o§cm@ a,ensOTlanorat> sfTasaar) ®<afial<a#o®0 

crrogg. aTloa-iccrOo cncra).^. 

13) 6)ax>duSto£to tmanbo crossuoraastal^ejosianqjo »r® jsi&osoafl ©as 

aa>o 5 n§®cuo< 9 >oQ,<^ocQ'r)rt 8 cno. raorrnlaanaasosng raiaobo aoy^toral 
ej@a cugj <®s<T0O6i3ss)a.3&° crflteao a.oig^o. 

14) (srDgj<S)oeJot&. 4 Pl 6 ro® <sua<mo aaioaaaigg aaco^oaoeflcaocaj ac® nnocij) 

axaobo aaina a^oano a>tp\^. ai&jjoemfflraorab (sraajcro 

0 (uTlcffioa 2 ) jiflej sa^acflraoaoaro ejilascmraTlcrro ©sca>oeaf). 

15) aratoo^foncaocan 0 aoocrgran®o 
acr>o'(®isa®to cuemo o_Tlg.crra arflanonb 
coaoacajcrra nolfflcr)^ ffitooa-iajceo 
croaocroo moQaiaicBSra ascro, 


16) 

17) 

18) 

19) 

20 ) 


21 ) 

22 ) 


ffimcaia-iocnajo s>ji3c^ aD^oamnaoroocari cyafia 
^g^oe»o(g(ro®eJ ajcnrjflflscrra eaiLOOcrysuo. 

®ra®omra 0 oc^ .frosmDgjcrrflr® aK®cm<®- 

^aDfa)0ocai 0aODcro<mj0^(£/)oraQJo. 

«n_irata)LOO0)Q-i®smor> eaaTlcqjo aj@i 5 )_gfl§o 

ete^aiaul^^scaiodo QjlBteiffiorn^sngo^rao 
an©toooooS)aio6n| mann ® 0 oaaaajo qj(®o Ognno. 
acowatfl'aflsra cn®gjoroo^)0o .nia0 = 2 ; }(nf)rt!i> 
cnflmtfflo Qjcnflaa So-ioc® ®ca<flaig®@&or® aaoeio. 
racBcn5ccroorDcy<asai^ai0oe»flg eaaOo 
tmc^ejo aj(g)<&.g.<©od7 croo6OJavO0®£jo. 

ajqg)ra®rr)(g)fr)oo rao 0 ab aflascus) 

&jc&gi6imcnoc3Z) crD®aOoara®cr>o§o rrflea 
ajagflcaoo S3oooan®co)o§o raiajg^pcnocaTl 
aj<8o)rg> a>oonmo ®o(a)o©si»c&o ajrao. 


<9><gaa>o® r ^)^lenanb <m<daaoeja0(!g)e%o 
§t^mo®c 2 )oc® ecra^6umocu6mnb (cnflrmacai). 
(foociaicUnb) roofgflasuroanbo fljiaaacaJocmQKSSisnb 
cjoo!®)c2nan§ooo@®cnra0®gjo®y> 
a>o«moeBf)<roajnb <ro&j. 

ajafiasqaag. ©£iia>®ao§ ©^1 ^(^p-aflrtflascimjg 
(sracLiiftcX) oajiocroo asipng-jscTooajfno. 


!BK>aJ5)C2)S5t9a05P| 
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23 ) a®gjocu<9ao aosroo ar^cn®<a,c5o &.sn$; &qjs)w oracuasas c/a^eamsoBdo 

<ST3QJt8s ajlecoocucdoafl ojajcsyo^o eaj«®ottf)a*'a». 

24) <§al ©raaj^cnoej asrrD^Qa.aosng arol^d, ^nralsro^aifacTra; §d@ 

a<S) 06 r@osm raoojo ajc&ejo g> 6r ®3cuoo6 <eio<t>6mo, 

25) (Broojsonbo cnoocruoraajo a^jorosmcyo crujssoalcBiacrosgjoaaj magjo 

cHTlfKorra; isra^sot&oaog ©laajob afia 6 rrfl< 9 «) 0 srcro ajcmajcDoasmcna 
©raraflLcfl jossron 0nr) £pj'i&JO<0sTl. 

26) ag^Aoajcoraf^ maomS)fdcri)cm soaigge <2 arvue® Sou sm ©roadl^o 

ajocsrara^ <^ 0 *(m<sflcn 0 <* snatch ^©0 ^om^^oemo. 

27) (®0>1aai eaaiowcBasaan^n^'ono aoigao cry^cgH s^ofl 

®oa^ QjjXsgasmufliasaOaeja® &awjQcno. SnoaSlascrflcro corsratq® 

<9?)<2y>osp «naar) 0a>a@@a)oa;oa^) Qjiyjma. 

28) 60006 (Braoiaoro a«s croocuronoroo ^aou a«s elcucroo crflarnKflsnaal 

ai^ <9>6n§’)fj$j C na. fBraroTlrat oJlaom ©racuam' af5)asejo 50006 

(BiSng'jcpgj. 

29) crua^srs 0(2@^ ara cnoj^aocuifo coo_i^coralratcrflcra ojcdTUi: 

(sracoDsnarat ‘csra^lopcraralaB ’ qqcto aQgctoidPiasicm. 

SO) cnl^sr^aocan, eja^®aoctf), aiaoGn»oy>acm cnalacm ®raajo6 a,eng 0(T) 
03)^, onrcriVA onoooo ffieuaesagflsaj aDoilo) crooa3cns»oa®«a B osr ? 
Q - Jan 'Miffl 00 ® «nacnoo^o ^gjej^cXj ©rassraoso ©ssoboso <ao§oro 
®n§ocBrifC8cTro. 

31) §o(&) c©ioOQjjiicn6oi3<sao(an rrflnnocb? 

(Bia^oaca’eo&ralan^aufooo orycanaocb 

ffl'ra@croacs2;i^aoa®0Qaicnoa 

^^trna51im&0w<^io')Qjod9s0ocnflrBb. 


Chapter V. 

The Complex Sentence. 

In a complex sentence, the subject, object or the predicate 
of the principal sentence—one or more of them-is qualified 
by clauses. The subject and the object are nouns or noun¬ 
equivalents, and the clauses qualifying them are called adjec¬ 
tive clauses, while those of the predicate are called adverbial 
clauses. 
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As already explained in Rule No. 2, the qualifying adjuncts 
in Malayalam invariably precede the words they qualify; and 
hence in translating an English complex sentence we may lay 
down the following rule:— 

Rule 19. Take the words of the principal sentence in the 
order laid down for the simple sentence, with the proviso that 
the clauses qualifying any part of it should be dealt with be¬ 
fore the part itself. 

Note. The student will note that a complex sentence is merely 
a simple sentence with clause-adjuncts taking the place of qualifying 
expressions. 

The adjective-clause may be employed in all places where 
an adjective may stand, but it cannot take the place of a pre¬ 
dicate adjective as complement to an incomplete verb. 

Complex Sentence with Adjective-Clauses. 

In English, who ,. which , and that are the relatives that 
generally introduce an adjective-clause, who for rational 
nouns, which for neuter, and that for both. As already ex¬ 
plained under adjectives, a c/asr^cr^cno should be put for the re¬ 
lative and its predicate together, and must terminate the 
Malayalam translation of an adjective-clause. 

The student will remember that the predicate closes a 
sentence in Malayalam, and hence oasrycr^ano, which is a parti¬ 
cipial form of the verb, naturally comes at the end of the 
sentence. Euglish qualifying expressions consisting of clauses 
or long phrases follow the words they qualify, and the adjec¬ 
tive-clause therefore comes after the noun it qualifies, subject, 
of course, to the general principle of minimum separation. The 
relative and its predicate may also be regarded as equivalent 
to the past participle of the verb, and it is only the peculiarity 
of the English idiom that requires that the relative should be 
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expressed when in the nominative case; it is generally omitted 
when in the objective case. In Malayalam a craac^aoicno replaces 
the two together in both cases. 

Model. ‘The man who bought a horse yesterday died 
suddenly this morning’ a«a ©tmaei ©asl^ 

culfflaj Qo_i«§crro anD^scuocari. 

According to the rule already adduced, we must begin 
with the subject , which is the word man in this case, but it has 
a qualifying adjunct, which ought therefore to be taken before 
it. This is the reason why we have translated the adjective- 
clause before the principal sentence. 

a.) The Adjective-Clause with the Relative in the Objective Case. 

Note. In the following exercise, the introducing relative pronoun 
is omitted, but the omission makes no difference in Malayalam. 

22. Exercise a. 

1) Yonder is the place they were to meet in. 

2) Show me the passage you spoke of. 

3) The anxiety I underwent was extreme. 

4) Which is the one you think best? 

5) I like this retreat better, because of an ill-report it lies under, of 

being haunted. 

6) Is this the kind of thing you want? 

7) The time we agreed upon was six o’clock. 

8) He led in triumph the kings he conquered. 

9) The things you long for, you must work for. 

10) No man, I know, would suit you better. 

Exercise B. 

1) qjoot© (BrgicXj §D<m:)6rn . 

2 ) crflsoacb QjDeaTLgj ajar^aio arflssHcJo 0s<95n6)as)o§«@®cuo? 

3 ) rooeaooj rmo 0 cn 5 'lc 9 gcTr> elan gDaftascnlcna ajg.6>ro gm(mo6rn . 

4) as6ma2Joao<b soea sjcusayisi^raoca) at® siaionb ajoesaoo. 

5 ) a§a)g_jcsaDc^ 5 )s .afloaDsnara!) rn)sKrn§(cra crfla^ia gs OJfij<s>s)g. 

culejofflraflearisaj 0Bo£00o<b (mraagos «<®og_p< 9 >a'')<snaral> <ma£i®>oro 
0ocnn @.ajSea)o«flascrra. 
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6) 6)jiiQ,aja>oai60Q^lejaaJoca) Milam 

0o<9s®0o aoascoicragg. ca>oajo. 

7) 6ta6ssdo s)jiiorro ®ano<Q 5 >lc® igol<8sia>S)(ota cn 3 o 0 ocr> 6 OBc)o (srgiQ.ajceftio 

aQg_p<& aflsioidOasog. 

8) aQcnj @spcm 06rrf)^cnJoro6nec5o cncorasja^ls>ejos>tSs) <a>06rr>Do. 

9 ) ©mock ac® 6><9>Dgjos>&osn§ cansicmo!g(e 8 arr> eaflaemarDDCXxnossach cu& 

6ifa gs<esiig5isngcTTO ajosmoo. 

10) 6)a)'oacaicru aisngcul^^^ascm roo^cBralcrra @.®a=l 0c)o 

610CITO ®a_i(b. 

11 ) oDfiJotoKfiaao* aaj®c®oco)^cucracm eaeaemcraowonsoBcheBs aj&fflro 

g2(®®>-iQ sn § • 

12) 6T3)0nb a_10(BT3) Qj)§ ©f3g)^gai)t9a ®QJ5)0 aroock) CLI06!J8)cQ5)ro)(fl8Cn!). 

13) crfl a-ioo^crnc® o^rroioa^crra? 

14) crfl aQiponlM cuonJ<&.65Bc)o ajocafla-jonb cuaroro racnio a.6og. 

15 ) aojas csraTkak cusiro^ euro amsraocrsGngocOjeQn^}. 

16) ®^n«j)§lca j dfl§ aD^safl^s (graarDoaiDrasrrisiajej6)ffl(3) g^oam 

6ig_j§(^cno. * 

17) oj|j^0)gio®(t5ionflrolcnjo rocrooSi<O)05n| 

Qj®g|pD(i5ia0cro_i^0oajcno rolsfpearo. 

b.) The Adjective-Clause with the Relative as Subject. 

23. Exercise A. 

1) Happily I see a friend who will help me. 

2) There are verses that will make a wild hawk pause on the wing. 

3) The boat was manned by boatmen that handled an oar with ease 

and dexterity and were perfectly at home with every dangerous 
part, near and far. 

4) Have I no friends that will rid me of this fear? 

5) I know a charm that will make thee meek and tame. 

6) The party of Red Rose survived the last king who claimed the crown 

in right of Henry IV. 

7) He jests at scars who never felt a wound. 

8) He seems to have waited for the death of those who could confute him. 

9) The elephants are the only animals which have a proboscis. 

10) Those who ventured to interrogate him learned nothing. 

Exercise B. 

1) a^agiroxx^ga at® a-iaon) aiajsi&asmlsxaj 6>(®oo) ®§cLJS)rsK»aiP)ceaara. 

2) csHf^So euro) as cm roiroaiaa s>s>cro_iro 0 )&j. 
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3) aralaaejo <0raajaroDcn)d3ao^mcs» arra ojoso ®racunb ^ssaala 2 nfal<sscno. 

4) (er^cSso 0cn^laioQjotm3) aos ^jcroocoo (sraounb <s>tp\^. 

5) jiflcn(JJB)crDcrft <9>ca;ocfl sracad&aan oa<9»ro cugsira saasraxoao^mo. 

6) (afflcm (OdafiD^ 6)sv2cus)ffiia ao&acm acia^nb ^ruonaorolejo i^ruo 

onoascrro. 

7) ^rrmjoroo^jfBKalsxTbo cusaan (sracaflrDoaicm Q_K^j<ro(OT2»lcrro arflaoajcaJo 

a@)cm <Sa_iroO(03fno. 

8) cSfiflsmfnralrai) <se_ica3jo curwcm aroocXj cmosxmoaa (Bcaocooraflejo <s^iifoont> 

SCS^OC^jCDgj. 

9) rtjTlnaonb ao(g)o eflajlasorKUib aa^oajaso ara ebraaoe^cBi^f&crra. 

10) (gTacnjnaoasas ^smOTaTlorro ®cu6ng") crojcosmsHBre> g®a_ice&n<S9CTn 

ajf®o&3n{), ajasaancrb. 

Note 1. In English poetry the antecedent is sometimes omitted; 
as, ‘Who steals my purse steals trash;’ hut a Malayalam poet is not 
accorded the same privilege. 

2. The relative pronouns have a two-fold use in English, the 
restrictive and the co-ordinative. It is only the restrictive that in¬ 
troduces the true adjective-clause; in the other case, the sentence is 
merely co-ordinative, as has been already explained. The student 
should therefore before translating such sentences, carefully examine 
the construction to discover the true nature of the sentence, other¬ 
wise the meaning will be materially altered. 

As already pointed out (Chapter I.), an adjective may be 
replaced by (1) prepositional phrase, (2) possessive case, 
(3) noun in apposition, (4) participles, (5) participial phrases, 
and (6) adjective-clauses, according to circumstances; so also 
the adjective-clauses may he replaced by each of the rest. In 
translating a complex sentence with adjective-clauses, there¬ 
fore, elegance and variety of diction may be secured by replac¬ 
ing the adjective-clauses by one or the other of above equi¬ 
valents. For instance: l. ‘The bird that is cautious escapes the net’ 
nr^jtSgio ggg. Q-itsafl Qjajs)<s«6rrfl aanocf) OTgjaJSKOiaot^aama. ‘The cautious 
bird escapes the net’ cr^dOgio egg. o_i<aaf) aiaifflcBosml fixmocfl (S®a_isxcra>otp)<98 
crro. ‘With caution the bird may escape the net’ cr^cffcgpcBTaora!) o_it9fifl(9« cufij 
Ot95)6rrfl 6)(0)odl Kft^ojacOTao^ainOQjcmraoascrra. 2. ‘The wits of the time when 
Charles was king’ -niorararo roo®3oajoc2Tl(©ar> cfroauaralsaj rocrdl&naoib. ‘The 
wits of King Charles’ time’ ■niomraro rooKoaulanbo <&oain5ral®ej racn5')<&O0o<b. 
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3. The duty that the messenger had to perform was difficult’ grmob crflcyrnraft 
<S<9s>sn§crr><mo® (jycy'orafl QJ&s>ro (Qj|caioffOig@a««ocsin(tScno. ‘The messenger’s 
duty was difficult grasvnbo ajas>rD (o^®oau<g§aTOOcanaBcno. 4. ‘The 

difficulties whereby the enquiry was surrounded were not really overcome’ ffi'O <sit> 
®0D_lcfi36TT)5)CBrc» .nJiPCnfktSCm (cyCS2JOOrO«5I3S>g. C2.'LDCffllD(BR»l(t!l) ©3CQTl ;; g ; f)fD3CTrn^J. 
‘The difficulties surrounding the enquiry were not overcome’ goa (sraSm.i.'fiasm 
mtorai etc. 5. ‘The judges of the common law, who held their situation during 
the pleasure of the king, were scandalously obsequious’ = ‘the judges of the 
common law, holding their situation at the pleasure of the king, were most 
obsequious f participial phrase co-ordinative). 

Note 3. The participle or the participial phrase, when restrictive, 
is translated into Malayalam just as an adjective clause, but when 
co-ordinative we may substitute an adverb equivalent of time or reason , 
as in the last example. 6 >ajo@cnne 2 ! 0 <&cBra>od 3 a&ocm es^laods faoesoajlsKTbo 
§D<^i3<S@asi2ct5rao(3o sdQBjDCOo em)<flaomcLirooa)CQ;od) etc. 

e.) The Adjective-clause introduced by Relative Pronouns with Prepositions. 

Models 1. ‘The man to whom I gave the book’ ensoob egar^-sm 
6 )& 0 §tQT 3 ) «©&». 2. ‘The river upon which the town is situated’ 

Qjgmo cnl^cm ojy>. 3. ‘The town whence you came’ no 5 ! $o_iocm 
ojgsmo. 4. ‘The book wherein the story is found’ ^lo (o®y 

«»)) <0>6ngjraj < B8CTr> ojcrgifto. 

From these examples we are able to deduce this rule: 

Rule 20. A relative introducing an adjective-clause, when 
accompanied by a preposition either prefixed to or com¬ 
pounded with it, is translated into Malayalam without any case 
inflection; on the other hand care must be taken to supply the 
appropriate preposition in translating a Malayalam wapcr^cm 
a_iojo<9>j0 into English. 

Note. The two important pronouns that take such a construction 
are who and which with thfeir compounds 5 that never takes an ante¬ 
cedent preposition 5 with it the preposition is delegated to the end of 
the sentence. For example, ‘The town from which you came’ = ‘the town 
.that you came from’. Both these forms of construction may be used in 
working out Exercise B , noting, however, that that is the character¬ 
istic restrictive pronoun. 
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24. Exercise A. 

1) The ship that we sailed in is new. 

2) Humility is the soil that virtue delights to grow in. 

3) Such was the opinion in which justice was done to all parties. 

4) Look ye for the coming of the day of God, in which the heavens 

■shall be dissolved. 

5) There was no other house that they might take refuge in. 

6) Sir Edward Coke reckons thirty-two instances in which the great 

charter has been solemnly ratified. 

7) Zoroaster introduced among the Magians the use of temples, in 

which the sacred fire was kept perpetually alive. 

8) I have considered this passage in a light in which none of the critics 

have considered it. 

9) There is none other name given under heaven among men, whereby 

we must be saved. 

10) There are three methods whereby a man may rise to be a prime 

minister. 

11) Everybody has some points whereby they are specially liable to err. 

12) The flood shall destroy all flesh wherein is breath. 

13) He showed them the way wherein they should walk. 

14) The passage, wherein the reconciliation is described, is very pathetic. 

15) You have reaped that on which you bestowed no labour. 

16) There is but one point that they seemed agreed on. 

17) The evidence on which the statement rests is not beyond doubt. 

.18) The place whereon thou standest is holy ground. 

19) He is the rock whereon I place my trust. 

20) The sick man took that whereon he lay and departed. 

•21) No source from which valuable information was likely to be derived 
has been neglected,. 

22) They eagerly turned to the quarter whence the sound came. 

23) Every place whereon the soles of our feet shall tread shall be yours. 

24) For the land whither thou goest in to possess it, is not as the land 

of Egypt whence ye came out, where thou sowedest thy seed and 
wateredst with thy foot as a garden with herbs, but the land 
whither ye go to possess is a land of hills and villages. 

•25) In the use of instruments (men) the closeness or looseness of the 
discipline to be exercised, must of course vary, not only with the. 
nature of the man, but also and more distinctly with the nature 
of the work; and where the work is such that its effectiveness 
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depends much upon its conscientious performance, authority should 
he so used as in no degree to supplant the conscience, but on the 
contrary to support it; and the support should be given by an 
influential co-operation in which authority is rather felt than 
recognized. 

“26) It is of far greater importance to a statesman to make one friend, 
who will hold out with him for twenty years, than to find twenty 
followers in each year, losing as many, or even a tenth part as 
many. 

27) Favours which seem to be dispensed upon an impulse, with an 

unthinking facility, are received like the liberalities of a spend¬ 
thrift, and men thank God for them. 

28) There is one sort of adherents, not much to be prized, but still 

perhaps needful to be considered, whose services should be secured 
by a succession of small acknowledgments at reasonable intervals 
rather than by much at a time. The leech that is gorged hangs 
but loosely. 

29) Those who will study the career of the most successful Irish 

demagogue of this or any other century will learn that his success 
was promoted by a steady adherence to two rules. 

-30) Hardly anything will bring a man’s mind into full activity, if ambition 
be wanting; where it is least forthcoming as a substantive and 
waking passion, there are various indirect adjuncts of waking 
passions whereby it may be quickened. 

Exercise B. 

1) siaoob o^jsinbo s>oj§'l6)cu = gj'ka3cm ® 0 oa rasngoasissra) qdlaaaj'isiaoajcrra. 

2) tooc/Docne') g.a ajlascm o-^ano culcr^nb 

-3) crfl a_)06ia© (Sr2)do 

4) (sracuab a>eairf')ai> araaSnslsnaol) omajsoBdo asrgocmkscrrfl^j. 

•5) cnagsis tfeLncaTlfflai cnow<a>6)cr> 0 os>_a)C£& alas 

6) <2®ai6rL)<b ©oTOjoroo^siosira) escoTL^ (HKnansinbo cr^rDtSfii6m0oy^n5Tjflrai) 

(SK>ooqju 5) 0ooo6oss)g.cs$o (SToaiab ajraacorafl. 

7) cnoo gp«3i§cTr) igcflaarolftaiQ^gg aracBralsaaral) 6sc® ajt 6 Sal(^ 5 § a>o 

6naocra6n§. 

3) 6niofijja^ofijo tgy>QJ09o cuasiro soWjOSKslral) cucroj^ojcmanoco; rao£§jo 

cu)§om@ 5 )a 50 or^ rooeaataorocrro cua 51 ^ c^croano (ScmocnTl. 

9) 6)6)croan|«5sc)o, eaios)ca>ocTTOo rafla0oan)g;ocBt3> roo^sss^lfEib aiscrra 
<8Q_so®(&6nClaKm Saogjojora!) Q6>aroanjou51o_in6 cuasxo cuj cruorfl^. 

6 
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10) cinaio(m^^^<s«onQrDo0orr)S3Bc)oon^ Qjgfi^eTT)63(03®(a>o§(oransin6e)g)S- 

aarunsiao gDuesTlas ««s elcucruo 6 ra>ont> srosoBasIctfDniacu^ <a>6ng.. 

11) cBiosxmoas ® 0 ( 3 taj)aioooQjo gogjoastoxoioai) ara aicqgs.isroainb ag)en)<e® 

0e)roooalcanfoi> crflomca)^. * 

12) Qjg.svn qcrTlaoc®o alc^eacnsosgo aootogDQjoo §d<o aionsKorai mwl 

gjlsjctoogy. 

13) ©n^oD03<aar) 0®cpogooj0)gjo©i3i 0<ngg e^a-i^lgjoforsi 6*08 ecueno 

ffia_10S)fil (St^JcSsCriD. 

' 14) ajafif) aaocrra aJlsm 0 fOo ®t 3 > ® rang ajraT) oil g> sn§oearko 3 ero(af)( 3 !> q®ooqjo 
s)Q_jDc9a0sa (mocanascnp. 

15) erf) §D®g_joc)o (ajscuoal^fzflagcm (embarked) < 9 jOC 0 o crooaJlgjorrb 

oQ)^g)cxyo (Q_jcQJOcrcng@g(0)o<ftcno. 

16) iBi3g> rolfflobo gf)ojjiiro)(@6)(m aDaifal^mltSsonn ojn^d&iaralaro 

‘sro 021)06 (Bi^gieo)’ o^jeno ®aj<b. 

17) Q^)5)cm @3 3 CU(0T3)( 210 CDO CLJOSTOI^ Saidogj).^ (SXSido ©®g-j 0 a'lariS)SCS 2 r)gJ. 

18) -aJ 0 O 2 ) nO|5rB0(8sn <91(2)08) (51302)^0800 fOO^jO (SI^Sj(orafloi) Jiflcncnio 

(gsKjo 0O(j3)o (srg^fzacrra. 

19) aos ®0aiai)<9io8)e^5)S (sragsiasi si.aisgjsnfoo 0001 ) 03 ), en)6in6o 

6Qj©l5)5)<9)05ir^ (335)00 Off) l8ty<2aS0s>T\6)^^(2<9s>6ng(Q)03 3 cm. , 

20) < 9 ig :< 9 ido a^yi^oo 6io_ia6cn5)oil> .ajos 6 oi 3 )c 2 )Dosi> (g,oro §D 6 ou erflgo 

g.6rgocj2nof)®<9«6mo. 

21) cn)6osdo afloajoano siaugfloflagoo aj6irfl<e5>oo>n6 en) 6 oi 36 i& custafi 

:s|)fo)a®ora. 

22 ) crfl 6 osc)o aigTLel < 93 @.o §B , i> rooesj (on»)®ej a(j)(g)a#o (e/gjraOsigjgcuainra!) 

65CTDO«03CTD. 

23) (sraojcrao (sroajsiobei Q_isrrfla5)oroci0o gogloflasoo < 9 ig_j 0 O 2 )o ©3 e)<98 

<9 ? a')«* 6)aj = ^6^0<95na2)(3)^. 

24) moo cojen5)<9soo <si 3 Qja 2 )aio enagsis cof^lroorjflob ® 0 f 3 leocos)(!K 3 ) 

s>aD 6 ®if!a 6 ^gglrab gooflagoio. 

25) ajoctgS) (sraaajoofla^gg. rosngocnaicX) ®&ea(@(BK 8 )ci§fib eoco«@ 00 )^ 010 . 

26) (5130>)S)QJ.£) 5)01^30^0 ® <9)01010 CrO0(30cK/3O §DgJO(OI3)(a>gJ. 

27) ©racunb @y>sioi§> 6 )< 9 >o«ng)ra 5 oo .ajasionb sicusigoro 6)aoog) ®(® 06 rr>) eng 

g^y>02))®ej<e9 a^paDsgjoain. 

28) co;o0(3)oorrao cv^ <9O)0ocq 5) ®<9>c)og_]on6 (Bracroo(l^j 0 oo 2 ))osoo gg<o ffiasiocm 

(oiaDoi), ( 3 )oab < 5 T 3 ®en.ioaf)^ a-jos>g_)§)ro5cro tmaisia cnleasigjgqaKro 
eoDred) ©raojend 6 )( 3 )oq QJcno®Q_ioo 2 n (at fault). 

29) cn^ao se^ooqgg. area <&g) 0(o)-^®a_)oa2)o(3ii (Brag) §doboo emoajojo, 

(513(0))on ofuseroocaaqsrEocanosem croocjoen 6 os§.o, (srag)'g.srg cuoi® 
60B|.o, aia^^j crDO0oao6OB|.o ©qj (gigcroaiajo <srara)aj0oe^@g. Odocoo 
(tTi8)(013)o aoron^@O 0 oa 2 n( 3 Tjf)aT)(a^<&oroo an^ioofl^ ®o_iooserro.. 






d.) Adjective-clause under ‘what’. 

‘What ’ is a restrictive relative equivalent to a noun and 
a restrictive relative either ‘that’ or ‘as’; the noun is not ex¬ 
pressed but has to be gathered from the context. ‘Show me what 
you want’ = ‘ show me the thing you want’. The Malayalam translation, 
therefore, of the adjective-clause under ‘what’, follows, as to 
the order of words, the same arrangement as that of the 
adjective-clauses under who, which and that , which have been 
already explained. 

Note 1. A c/d6£jycn^cno with the pronoun (Brags or an appropriate 
noun gathered from the context should be used instead of r 'what\ 

2. The antecedent of ‘what’ is not expressed and therefore 
in translating Malayalam sentences into English ‘what’ should be 
used without an expressed antecedent. 

Model. @3<Sgqodo ®or)0(b<8aooS5(Sii)orroo croSaooeSa aQjcnao o-josor^cuRscm 
0063)coraHral) S56mooaflcu51cm^O!jjS)S eaooDaaoib cuoraTaflctscrro: ‘Boadicea’s people 
lived in what is now called Norfolk and Suffolk’. Here the 
student will note that the word raoe|j<3ran<ofc is omitted in the 
English translation. 

Rule 21. Adjective-clauses introduced by relative pro¬ 
nouns, such as ‘ who, which , what, when, ivhere’ etc. may be 
translated by ory-nfirtsouflancuoa^o with a (B-aioej^faficrooeasro) and 
a <8o_j<b, the (B-oioBjoc^-cao ‘a’ being affixed to the former; as, 
fflmo<b®aoo6)ce<naTOo arv>®aoos><aacnao ©Sg-jocfo a^oflcrto (SajiaocafifAeacTiasojo isrgj 
roo@|j(qE) fflauoceDaDlc^c^sJS esofaflaao* ojotaraflotsara. 

Note 3. This form of expression confers prominence upon the 
noun qualified by the adjective-clause, and should not therefore be 
resorted to, except when such emphasis is sought. In ordinary 
Malayalam such construction is rare, occurring only in impassioned 
writings, and in the exposition or description of facts and qualities 
either involved or difficult to understand. For example take the 
following:— 






c£uo6)<awflB (uoBoo6njS30oroDa$aTfl;s) <3 qj8o 
cqjdsvjdocob onoi^'ltman'lfal g6rgocaT) culrtTlsraiaBo 
caio6>rooro3 onoao g3aJl<9g<rrng) 0aOo®QQjab 
®_ai(mcroo (Oi(mo-io0l5)c^ 6i3)oab crfltOTjo QJ6rn«T§<3amnf). 

‘I adore from the bottom of my heart the Lord, whose lotus-feet form the 
object of Vedic enquiry, and from whose navel sprung Yirinja, whose name is 
ever on the tongue of Mah&deva\ 

or 

‘YYhat lotus-feet the Yedas search after, what navel gave birth to Yirinja, 
and what name Mahadeva ever repeats, those do I adore every day from the 
bottom of my heart’. 

25. Exercise A. 

1) Regard the quality rather than the quantity of what you read. 

2) This name had a different meaning in England from what it had 

elsewhere. 

3) YYhat the seamen call a heavy air was coming off the sea. 

4) YYe must look to other standards than what men may say. 

5) Delay not till to-morrow what ought to be done to-day. 

d) The Roman empire, at the time of its greatest extent, took in the 
whole of what was then the civilized world. 

7) Nobody could be treated as a criminal for obeying what the judges 

have solemnly pronounced to be the lawful government. 

8) I am not what I seem. 

9) The stranger was not what he seemed to be. 

10) Take what you want. 

11) The money he has, together with what he will obtain from his uncle, 

is sufficient for the purpose. 

12) These cattle are finer animals than what the next country could 

produce. 

13) YYhat cannot be cured must be endured. 

14) I clothed my thoughts in what appeared to me the most appropriate 

language. 

15) Men readily believe what they wish to be true. 

Exercise B. 

1) stsonfa arfl(8amo§ QLjoeqjanDg) @)<mosrn . 

2) (tnaabo S3O2S)0crra ora^jocojisnoraob Qjoal<93onr> cruoaio §D®g_joc>3 

(o-jusTlc^sis. 5)6><a>Qjc/ao (Stgjajcrra. 
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3) cratefaTlcfflOftii) (sraoa^aoca 1 ^ 6)ta)Dc®a.iffiiaofai) crDoa51<3(S®6mo. 

4) @o$g-joc>a aj6n§nb aQcm cuocx^cm ojs 6 mcoT^cmc^s)cfca 2 )ocQf)cfficTO ®oo 

0<s®o(b aomoatmocaTl gDo^jcoraflrali Q_io(srs)@. 

• 5) ajssngcaflejo o_irannas«5Boc^s 

036^100 rao^esmuorocijo (ga_i®«ji. 

6) §cg$roo aQ)(g)cs^o crfl 6).nJ<5& aiorolcojo. 

7 ) (gracn&snsocasxaio^cs^o Qjgrjflg_pab aoaaMjroo&icrooO^o. 

8 ) (sracunb rmsxibo 63cmoa2Tls><a>osng®a_ioca) Qj(ar^sss^o ® 6 QJoaaiocarirti 

crflcro Qjo 60 Blca/@o 0^1 at® actagl crfloco/ &sngDC 2 naaano. 

9) (BraojcTio aaogglajoajonb <&jplc®36ro©6)(®oas>o£$o (sraojaabo oro^a^nb tsro 

cuorro ojlajccf).^ acfeo§(i^. 

10) a^sracba^t^^gaaOTaTOofflsmcrrasiQj^oftii) a®§<S5)0o. 

11) cfflo^fmoano cajoatmocrra ajg| 1 ocoQJ 0 jii(fto 
©cusoa®®Qjej(®<3TOQlja I j®0 crfl 
®jxi®(®oaD®0ooDcn (nr^l&flocoojojiiajo 

C2) 0 5) (O) 0 cm a fro 0 (9S16) QJ 830OOiSfl ® Q Qj) CS^o. 

12) qjcjoo ajii^cmojcDoarao sraojaca -aTlarosJScfo s><a>osngo)c2)oo. 

13) crfl oroocyajoco; oofiflcsHiggcra afliasi s>s liagocuo (sraatmgjoo go's 0aQ 

s^oofisscX) igoojoa<a. Q-ainrafxS). 

14) cnoo <a>ogJ)acacTrao <aroo6rif)<a)ch c 6rynt)’ aQcrno OLUoeqjem crooainoo 

ac® 0 (tKBTa)aabo cmocsyotSscno. 

e.) Adjective-clause under ‘■why’. 

‘Why’ is restricted to reason or cause and is never co- 

ordinative. ‘This is why you should not stay’=‘this is the reason on 

account of which you are not to stay’ crfl crfl^usacaicrragg. cmoco(oflcoJ)(® 06 m . 

26. Exercise A. 

1) The reason why he retired from public service is no.t known. 

2) There is good reason why the utmost care should be taken. 

3) Hence also we may see the reason why languages constantly change. 

4) These are not sufficient reasons why so great changes should take 

place. 

5) There was no cause why I should study to set forth the matter with 

eloquence. 

6) This is also the cause why victuals are so dear. 

7) This is not the only cause why men steal. 

8) His vices are the cause why his people held him in contempt. 
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9) That is why he is arrogant. 

10) I do not see the reason why so much fuss should be made about such 

a trifle. 

11) Young men, of course, may and ought to have opinions on many 

subjects, but there is no reason why they should print them. 


Exercise B. 

1) goo 6)ifbogyo QJcaao go© <S3oa$Qjoa3@g3 (Oiorasmo a<3)<rf)<98 aaogglejoaj 

tnflftj. 

2) ar®ro3Qj)L£f!caf)ral> gD(g> oaffl^iggatoflaabo aioroamo 6ra>oob a_iOOTJt^<mrooo. 

3) aroraioo ano^GJOcuofflfui o_idl<escm crojeocuiaoerr^ go© aroodlcSw <&§f) 

<ftc)a ©(mo^cmtorianbo aiorosmo. 

4) (mocuanbo <#lmo ©.©cmcSa go© aai qoj ai&osngosismcTio am 

g^mDojonolgy. 

5) fOc9f3)Qj6iT^toi®)e)i@, ajgg^6iJBc>a orfl^gcribaDcaricgKnjfaocnaaa croocoof) 

agjaooicno (Bradlsro®!^. 

6) (jyiaflaaoroab gogsojaro aooearoocuoa® gjRscmr® (sraojcrra msgjoab 

<s>yneaioci5r3>r® a<9>o6ngo6m . 

7) ,n^§<e!g_]oc 2 >o o®$g_joy>o cjuf^l®<sn6ma0ara a-joa^cmraTlanbo <a>o( 06 mo 

gDcmosm . 

8) (BTOianajoamcaraod) <9i§l<a)c)o ajcang.ocBD ©o-jocaanr® gosoBjameojosm . 

9 ) fr y‘£i rac g'' crocrO)Oe'l<&c)o(&3 aioisi) 00105^0010 o-iocuoab crooaxafl 

gDraioarn. 

Note 1. The suffix n&osng is very commonly used to designate 
causation in Malayalam, and hence for ‘the reason why’, or ‘the 
cause why’ we may simply use a<a>o®i§ in Malayalam. ojocsgomrg, o_i 
osroor® and ajoojoaoia are also idiomatic equivalents of the same. 
Elegance and variety may be secured by such substitutions. 

2. The past tense may be changed into the future in Malayalam, 
and the adjective termination a@a added to it; as, ‘The reason why 
he was hanged’ arocuam rm aalsiaaogjajocraee a^oraemo. ‘This is the reason 
why there are no poisonous snakes in England’ gDo^noflrab aDcfloqaa a_jocnj<9ido 
gogjOicnlftflQ-jocreaa oroocoofl gD-aican . 

3. The student should take care to distinguish the adjective- 
clause from the noun-clause introduced by ‘why’. 
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Chapter VI. 

The Noun-clause. 

The noun-clause, as its name implies, serves the functions 
of a noun. It is either the subject or object of a sentence. 

Rule 22. In translating noun-clauses, the same place 
should be assigned to them in the order of words as would 
fall to the noun they replace, i. e. a noun-clause as subject 
should be taken in the order that the subject would be taken, 
and an object noun-clause should occupy the usual place of 
the object. 

Note 1. In Malayalam q®ctt a is the sign of a noun-clause. ‘He told 
me that Raman would come’. The order in which this is to be translated 
is ( 1 ) subject, ( 2 ) object, (B) predicate, and the adjuncts coming before 
each. (1) He (2) that Raman would come (3) me told sraojob, fooant) QJ«SS)a 
<rra, a®<scmo§ o-jooti$. 

2- For the sake of clearness, sometimes, the subject will have 
to be removed nearer the predicate when there is a long gap between 
the two, as in the above instance 5 the more elegant form of the 
translation would be maanfe currasiiacrra (sracuab a®csonr>:>§ q_io6rh§, but the 
first is by no means objectionable. 

The most common introductory word of a noun-clause is 
‘that’ which, contrary to the Malayalam usage, may be omitted 
before the object noun-clause. All relative pronouns may 
likewise introduce noun-clauses, and the test for distinguish¬ 
ing them from similar adjective-clauses lies in their respective 
functions—a noun clause stands as the subject or object of a 
sentence, while an adjective-clause qualifies a noun or its 
equivalent. 

Model. ‘That thou wast weak is thy excuse’ crflsmaa afiflem 
aocaTlctsaro a®anr>06rn nrf)<J>nbo croaocjooono. 





i. Noun-clause as Subject. 

27. Exercise A. 

1) That materials for such a collection existed, cannot be doubted. 

2 ) That some flowers are more beautiful than the rest, cannot be dis¬ 

puted. 

3) That the sacerdotal government should encroach on the functions of 

the civil magistrate, would in our times be a great evil. 

4) That he is careful is well known. 

5) That the king should be deposed was considered necessary by the 

unanimous verdict of the people. 

6 ) Where Attila was buried, cannot be determined with any degree of 

certainty at present. 

7) What he spoke was not like madness. 

8 ) How extensive the Danish occupation was, is best seen in the local 

names and divisions. 

9) When he will arrive is not yet known. 

10) Where that good shoemaker got his notion of reading from, remained 

a mystery even to his most intimate friends. 

11) What a young man should aim at, is to acquire a habit of binding 

things together according to their bonds of natural affinity. 

12) That wonder should be abundant in the opening scenes of life, is in 

the healthy course of nature. 

13) What we said of the word self-interest applies to all synonyms and 

circumlocutions which are employed to convey the same idea. 

14) When and how the death of Herodotus took place, is uncertain. 

Note, a® cm oral, a®or>@ etc. may sometimes be used as symbolical 

of the noun-clause used as the subject of a sentence. 

Exercise B. 

1 ) of) s>.ni< 2 g 2 ]sng(g) 63fDgyo, @raraf)s>nbo aiejiaoajcmrs) QJejimoca) <9>o<gjo. 

2 ) qw sflojcnoc/oo 6>.n}cs^s)<a>i)6n§ cnD6&u«f)<escm ro^d^tmcrd')cffiD6m , 

6 rs>on{> a®crra ©Sgjodo (ofl^ayocaf). 

3) (HTOcudo o®culs)5 eaof)^ a®crra cruoc^caasiraDrai) gonflcegcra. 

4) ©sroioorflcaiocoj ffirasmgcrra ®racm<mjo ojocuonb a®s)cm g.a_i<3aua)<flacmg)! 

©rgjCSM^jo. 

5) (gig) 6>aj§<£bo (Biaaflas (Si3)(b a®crrao o®(@ d&oejiaocafi a®orroo 

©$g-joc)o (oflgiaMt&acuoab (a-jaaoauo. 
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6) ©i^sonoasoorTl^erirolg-jonb aangglgj (maD_ioco)0c63<95)crro ®.niocTr>o£j> 

rtfl<a8®03? 

7) ©<oca.irarnl5)^ma ajocs^cm or51«flcra_iro0(®c9s)O(b 0ajc2iog.nsralfai) ©fflgjcno- 

rm®cm o_iocaoo. 

8) m^sis ^0^1 ^ q_i( 51-^ cueTlcfi) 

(ggjgo _£vnejfb on)«floajfD0rro(Ssiof^ral) s^crnlfQl^cmgffjaioeng si® 
6013do igrafTOjCrroo c^ao<rf)c9gcno. 

9) s>s>8cu«5T®lcrTO (QjfTOjcfifliQcfeaniale^crra iroroan arcs ca>0ca>o oraizaiml 

10) acmoojit^ • 03<rolr^d3»ogcrcoifl-g ; j 0ej<su3&®ia)f3t> acnnD0fTOOCQn 
^5ngocs2J@ oQcrraga (siaslzoano acBajiroasioasmcna crOoc/aca (£)&). 

11 ) ar^dagpcararirab QJgj (STDiroDcyo ©fD ®^go<S)®roncnoros r ®3 a®crra cruooacs2J0O6m . 

12) aisgOsocrcnb eofDfrosiisnruJitsraDmi) o^aDas ssanl-^ o®crrao, a^rog-jsSitP 

moo, og)aaro^oo rf*)<nflt9>c5o rtjjafhgg aQjarrao goaflsiS oilcrgrang-joctfa 
©©cuogjialg). 

13) fsramjOC2J<e«orDat) ojoel<08o(a_)<9)oroo foo0nb a@cm aas <9)oa6maiab 

@o<o (rooaioglf^ sscrTl;^ aQjnrro imroan 6}(mgncof)-2il§P&j. 

14) »r® culQaocr)3<acm@ o®gasvfti3S)sngcTroo igracurocn ajmn03co'~ld)cr>)arro 

c^^oavjrogj^ctgsicmg) q®q® s><e>36)5ngaroo ^loflrokrf'iCTTo <9>36mooj 
(mtroscfiscrra. 

15) gD(a-j<9>3fOG3@g. onaj)onaj<'o]q°5)3ro«3i3ag). <930)^ jiilfol^iaiSCQis iSiraosjj 

aiscsno aajer§a(roamd)6is®lg). 

ii. Noun-clause as Object. 

28. Exercise A. 

1) They demanded that the obnoxious chief should be dismissed. 

2) Faction itself could not deny that Addison had been strictly faithful 

to his early opinions. 

3) He executed what you ordered him to do. 

4) What he wants in knowledge he supplies by self-confidence. 

5) We can prove that the earth is round. 

6) I expect that he will arrive to-morrow. 

7) State when and where you were born. 

8) I have shown in what state our constitution stood at the time of 

the Norman conquest. 

9) What the corrupt man sees he admires, what he admires he imitates. 

10) You would think that those men had an astonishing talent for seeing 

things that had already passed away. 
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11 ) I am told that the old masters of art had to do these shameful things 

for bread. 

12 ) At this point, I can imagine that some young man may be inclined 

to ask me, whether I should advise him to enter upon a formal 
study of logic or metaphysics. 

13) You must know that from my earliest infancy I found always a strong 

inclination for books and letters. 

14) Chamier declared that it was a hard exercise of faith to believe that 

so foolish a chatterer had written “The Traveller”. 

15) We are next to inquire what religion shall be taught. 

Exercise B. 

1) ®moj6>rr) aj^cSsTlca® Q^aroofflsmcrra olenites amg^fijDQjarng). 

2 ) cro<9aO(b^6rs^rrricQ;(bcrco^aj(b<S)c)od9i8 go (g^ajocaTl @-oona- igtairah 

@ 0bcro®(ora><9s rasng aieflco) <s<r§)cn&>Qo i^crro ©.oicflea) cBi®cr><3)|Lo 
(SrgjQjMjig^srecTra argica/od) cn^^^^irnlcoTlrtri^ono. 

3) §d<d 0 og_[)g.0o<b ojerra ajocs^cmfflfmocnoo anwjcn51c&n(®s><mcrra <9)g_p 

(sraoob (mo^ioflaflacEJ g>6rr>(BrafL^. 

4) (o-jraflajoal, o®gjT|Q, ajcaoaonb (srosssa'lca; ac® cro6!&f)cfiio6rn > «n®omo§ 

oflerra ffiajocs^fflfmcrro ajocs^erro. 

5) (grafts crfl airaoocosm ®a<giDrD0Oo ajnooaTOSfa 
CJcflrooBJoeaTl mstSscrro 6).o)og^ crfl cry®ajo.ai®cr)! 

6 ) erg)!® crfl 0®cnooo®c5 ^rocroaEnococnralcTro 
<&>orosrn5)003) 6mo®aj ©Pereas (®a§e3 crfl 

csiosxmoc® foo^fflraflfflobo omocoaoo (graejasaoroo crooerao o_io<9> crfl. 

7) 6Ojaul0os)moco3 i^cara!) ojaeogor® criflonoasiialacr) 
cnflaulo^afl^ocngo <sK>(££>83ot> ®<9>=fl§)®£j. 

8 ) oaaB ssuei^ Qjcnf)g_jocnQjaoocra6)0crro aJl®e3(0ob 0aoa^ 

1? crfl. 

9) crflcrroas eistaocij ®bqo®0o eflcuscno 
cosnoj Q_)co0oraio5)0fficTno§ s>-osc^ crfl. 

10 ) Q_)<o)'i<e5)oconb i^lcncoKflcat aflsagcna q^cttoo cnsg_joa6 a-iosla&jcrrao 

fSTaajs)oi)o (gracraesob sstiioaflgjljeflccflcescno. 

11) oQQjles escrfL^ a^errao, egcrflgjonb te>oO6m6)0S>cT5)crrao, 
o®6si3l6>cr) oa(jt§(6fflS)g. eacaf)^ a®crrao agios <8a5>si36)<8« sracflcgjcrra. 

12) os^eutisiraflcna (&ofO6rD5)05)n3)cnoo israjib sacafl^ o®crroo u^crfldancflcuonb 

(STgtS/JoOigsng. 
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13) (SaSejo^ Q3)60B)s>cr) afingocQigcTO o®cnao (sraoTlaimsj^DS^gg. gio-iscao 

cod oQ) 5 >ct®otoo cr)l6J3BdQ sajsngocugno (sraolstB©)coltSacrro aQcm 
6T®onb afljiioroltSscrra. 

14) cycefi360BcX3tas OJ ($0)658 do aQ)Cfl»o'|XKgj rORBlfmOSlSTTXTliS 61®0n{) ^5>OU 

Q_iosra^ai6)^jo. 

Note. A noun-clause chiefly stands as the subject or object of a 
sentence; but it may sometimes be found in some other position of 
the noun as well : as, ‘He was conscious that he had many difficulties’. The 
translation of such forms demands ho special consideration. 

iii. General exercises in Adjective and Noun-clauses. 

29. Exercise A. 

1) The most valuable Dotes are those in which he (Dr. Johnson) had an 

opportunity of showing how attentively he had during many years 
observed human life and human nature. 

2) The influence exercised by his conversation directly upon those with 

whom he lived, and indirectly on the whole literary world, was 
altogether without a parallel. 

. 3) I believe with Plato that a lie is a thing hateful both to gods and 

men. 

4) An idle man is like a house-keeper who keeps the door open for any 

burglar. 

5) Men are often clever enough, but they do not know what to do with 

their cleverness. 

6) What a pious tradition has taught us to do daily before our principal 

meals as a comely ceremony, let us learn to do before every serious 
act of our life, not as a cold form, but as a fervent reality. 

7) Kant has said that the business of philosophy is to answer three 

questions: — what can I know, what ought I to do, and for what ■ 
may I hope? 

8 ) Upon what sort of evidence can we be justified in concluding that a 

given event is the effect of a particular volition of the deity or of 
the interposition of some invisible agent? 

9) This Yenice, which was a haughty, invincible, magnificent republic for 

nearly fourteen hundred years, whose armies compelled the world’s 
applause whenever and wherever they battled, whose navies well 
nigh held domain.of the seas, and whose merchant fleets whitened 
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the remotest oceans with their sails and loaded their piers with 
the products of every clime, is fallen a prey to poverty, neglect 
and melancholy decay. 

Note. Split the adjective-clauses into co-ordinate clauses. 
10) There are a good many things about this Italy, which I do not under¬ 
stand ; and more especially I cannot understand how a bankrupt 
government can have such palatial railroad depots and suoh 
marvels of turnpikes. 

.11) What is it that confers the noblest delight? What is it that which 
swells a man’s heart with pride above that which any other 
experience ean bring him? Discovery. 

Note. Use caos>(mocrro etc. 

12) Men did not entertain certain desires and aversions, because they 

believed in a moral sense, but they gave the name of moral sense 
to a feeling which they found in their minds however it came there. 

13) A man who having a bad temper, keeps it in subjection, and 

constrains himself to behave habitually with justice and humanity 
towards those who are in his p'ower, seems to us worthy of the 
highest admiration; on the other hand, a man, who, having been 
blessed by nature with a bland disposition, gradually brings him¬ 
self to inflict misery on his fellow-creatures, with indifference, 
with satisfaction, and at length with a hideous rapture, deserves to 
be regarded as a portent of wickedness. 

14) They had not been long in this situation when news came that the 

Jacobins of Paris had made a last attempt to regain ascendency 
in the state, that the hall of the Convention had been forced by 
a furious crowd, that one of the deputies had been murdered aud 
his head fixed on a pike, that, the life of the President had been 
for a time in imminent danger, and that some members of the 
legislature had not been ashamed to join the rioters. 

15) We might almost reconstruct our history so far as it turns upon the 

Norman conquest by an analysis of our present language, a 
mustering of its words in groups, and a close observation of the 
nature and character of those which the two races have severally 
contributed to it. 

16) The ancient guttural is heard now only in those portions of the old 

Anglican provinces which are in the southern counties of Scotland 
and the northern counties of England. 






17) I propose here, after enquiring briefly into the general question of 

the determination of the sun’s distance, to describe the opportu¬ 
nities which will be afforded during the transit of 1874, and to 
discuss the preparations which are being made by this country to 
take her part in the work of observation. 

18) That the study of mathematics and their application to astronomy, 

are full of interest, will be allowed by all who have devoted their 
time and attention to those pursuits; and they only can estimate 
the delights of arriving at truth, whether it be the discovery of 
a world or of a new property of numbers. 

19) The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 

Await alike the inevitable hour; 

The path of glory leads but to the grave. 

20) These poor animals just look and tremble and give forth the very 

indications of suffering that we do. There is the distinct cry of 
pain. There is the unequivocal physiognomy of distress. They 
put on the same aspect of terror on the demonstration of a menaced 
blow. They exhibit the same distortions of agony after the 
infliction of it. The bruise or the burn, or the fracture or 
superior strength just affects them similarly to ourselves. Their 
blood circulates as ours. They have pulsations in different parts 
of the body like ours. They sicken, and they grow feeble with 
age, and finally they die just as we do. They possess the same 
feelings and the same instincts with our own species. The lioness 
robbed of her whelps causes the wilderness to cry aloud with the 
proclamation of her wrongs, or the bird whose little household had 
been stolen, fills and saddens all the grove with melodies of 
deepest pathos. 

21) The English is in truth, of all the languages of its kindred, the one 

which most remarkably illustrates the mode of linguistic change 
consisting in the loss of formal grammatical distinction by synthetic 
means. There is no other known tongue which, from having been 
so rich in them, has been so poor; none which has so nearly 
stripped its root-syllables of the apparatus of suffixes with which 
they were formerly clothed and left them monosyllables. 

22) This change is to be attributed partly no doubt to the discovery of 

printing, a discovery which has not only diffused knowledge widely, 
but as we have already observed, has also introduced into reasoning, 
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a precision unknown in those ancient communities, in which 
information was for the most part conveyed orally. 

23) We find that a polished society, a society in which a most intricate 

and elaborate system of jurisprudence was established, in which 
the arts of luxury were well understood, in which the works of 
great ancient writers were preserved and studied, existed,for 
nearly a thousand years, without making one great discovery in 
science or producing one book which is read by any but curious 
enquirers. 

24) We never met with a book which so strongly indicated that the 

writer was in good humour with everybody else, which contained 
so much of that kind of reproach which is vulgarly said to be no 
slander, and of that kind of praise which is vulgarly said to be 
no commendation. 

25) The regent was in many respects the facsimile of our Charles the 

Second. Like Charles he was a good-natured man utterly destitute 
of sensibility. Like Charles he had good natural talents which a 
deplorable indolence rendered useless to the state. Like Charles 
he thought all men corrupted and interested and yet did not dis¬ 
like them for being so. 

26) No man who wishes to keep well within the limits of that which he 

has a right to assert, will affirm that it is impossible that the 
sun and moon should ever have been made to appear to stand still 
in the valley of Ajalon, or that the walls of a city should have 
fallen down at a trumpet blast or that water was turned into wine, 
because such events are contrary to uniform experience and violate 
laws of nature. 

Note. For the sake of perspicuity bring the subject ‘‘man’ 
and its adjuncts near the predicate '•affirm 1 and begin 
the translation with the noun-clause ‘that the sun and 
moon etc.’ 

27) A strange effect of narrow principles and short views! that a prince 

possessed of every quality which procures veneration, love, and 
esteem, of great parts and profound learning, endowed with 
admirable talents for government and almost adored by his 
subjects, should form a nice unnecessary scruple, whereof in 
Europe we can have no conception, let slip an opportunity put 
into his hands that would have made him absolute master of tbe 
lives and liberties and the fortunes of his people. 
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Note. ‘Whereof. . . . conception’ is a parenthetical clause 
and may therefore be translated as an independent 
sentence at the close. For ‘whereof’ substitute ‘of such 
nice and unnecessary scruples’. 

28) In prescribing' men’s duties, the moralists of all ages have set up 

an ideal far beyond what can be attained, the supposition being 
that this is necessary in order to secure the utmost amount of 
actual performance. 

29) The arts of advertising which are carried to such perfection in the 

present day, exemplify the round of devices for catching the 
public attention ; but they do nothing to teach the modes' of 
graduating the impressiveness of a composition according to the 
relative importance of several topics. 

Note. Arts 5 na5 , ooaaj6CBc>a; round of devices ^(©sob^sjs aaioaQ 
mjiai; exemplify gc^onoaocsfriraiaecno. 

30) Pursuing the career of Muhamed or of any man who has memorably 

impressed his own mind or agency upon the revolution of mankind, 
we feel, solicitude about the circumstances which might surround 
his cradle to be altogether unreasonable and impertinent. 

Note. Change the participial phrase into a clause. 

31) To love him, to seek union with him in the closest manner possible, 

is to return to our proper original—to seek him from whom all 
our powers are derived, and by whom alone they can be sustained 
in time, and must be consummated and completed in eternity. 

Note. To seek union aioocaafltsa; to return to our 

proper original meigs>s croocaaioro!) (sxgjencaiarosmtmaltBb mcoTltes)^ 
and for the dash we may understand q®cto aaxajorati or 
oacno ojosrorajorat and add at the end of the sentence a^crra- 
crooroo or o®cm(3ino, 

32) To be the source of happiness is the highest prerogative, the greatest 

pre-eminence, that one being can possess over another ; it is in 
fact to be his god. 

Note. ‘It is in fact’ understand a®cm <m 6 >cmcs 2 ;£j before this 
sentence. 

33) Esmond came to the spot on one sunny evening of spring, and 

saw amidst a thousand black crosses, casting their shadows 
across the grassy mounds that particular one that marked his 
mother’s resting place. 
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34) All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 

"Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 

All are but ministers of love 
And feed his sacred flame. 

Note. For ‘ali’ in line 3, say gDcusicaigjoo. 

•35) The fair understanding between Sir Roger and his chaplain, and 
their mutual concurrence in doing good, is the more remarkable> 
because the very next village is famous for the difference and 
contentions that rise between the parson and the squire, who live 
in a perpetual state of war. 

Note. Take ‘because etc.’ first and then ‘the fair under¬ 
standing’. The more remarkable tsro^ayo orauflaio aflsoa 
cmQjla5)ca.'QCgns sa m. 

•36) The squire has made all his tenants atheists and tithe-stealers; 
while the parson instructs them every Sunday, in the dignity of 
his order and insinuates to them, in almost every sermon, that he 
is a better man than his patron. 

Note. This is a compound sentence. ‘While’ (sxoqv&o sn§. 
‘In the dignity of his order’ 'mstnbo ojarorafiob arvumcro) 

®U0OCO; 5)CO r 3«)QJ$f!3T3)35>S. 

37) There are two sorts of good company ; the one consists of persons 

of birth, rank, and fashion; the other, of those who are distin¬ 
guished by some peculiar merit in any liberal art or science ; and 
a mixture of these is what we would have understood by good 
company. 

38) I once heard a political discourse by a noted personage, which 

consisted of the assertion, in various forms and with various 
illustrations, of the proposition that all the miseries of this 
country arise from its monarchico-aristocratic government, and 
that they could all be cured, as by the stroke of a magician’s 
wand, by the introduction of a perfectly democratic government. 
Note. Change ‘which consisted’ into ‘and this consisted’. 

39) The experiments selected to illustrate the subject fixed upon are 

striking and convincing and such as can be performed with 
facility and economy. 

40) The author has the pleasing task of expressing his gratitude for 

the favourable reception accorded to nine preceding editions 
which he has endeavoured to render worthy of continued patro¬ 
nage; he indulges in the hope, that it will still be found entitled 
to rank with books of practical utility. 
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Note. ‘Has the pleasing task of expressing’ = Expresses his grati¬ 
tude with pleasure. ‘Indulges in the hope’ s>&)D{ajB.crra. 

‘Practical utility’ a^aocofl aa-iseo/ooD^gg. or simply (tyscaosa 
cnqga. 

41) They immortalize the memory of the man, who was during forty 

years, the constant protector of all oppressed races and persecuted 
sects, of the man whom neither the prejudices nor the interests 
belonging to his station could reduce from the path of right, of 
the noble who in every great crisis cast in his lot with the 
commons, of the planter who made manful war on the slave 
trade, of the land-owner whose whole heart was in the struggle 
against the corn-law. 

42) One Inspector states that, in his district, paraphrasing is partly a 

verbatim copy of the originals and partly a mass of absurdities; 
another, that the attempts at paraphrasing are almost impossible 
to pass; a third, that very few of the candidates have a clear 
idea of what is meant by paraphrase. 

43) .Heaven’s ebon vault 

Studded with stars unutterably bright, 

Thro’ which the moon’s unclouded grandeur rolls, 

Seems like a canopy which love has spread 
To curtain her sleeping world. 

-44) I do not know what I may appear to the world, but to myself I seem 
to have been only like a boy playing on the sea-shore and divert¬ 
ing myself in now and then finding a smoother pebble or a prettier 
sh§U than ordinary, whilst the great ocean of truth lay all 
undiscovered before me. 

45) I have often wished that I had clear, 

For life six-hundred pounds a year, 

A handsome house to lodge a friend, 

A river at my garden’s end. 

46) .Thyself last; cherish thou hearts that hold thee, 

Corruption wins not more than honesty. 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace 
To .silence envious tongues ; be just and fear not. 

Let all the lands thou aim’st at be thy country, 

They God’s and truth’s. 


7 
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47) For nought so wide that on the earth doth live. 

But to the earth some special good doth give; 

Nor aught so good, but strained from that fair use 
Revolts from true birth stumbling on abuse; 

Yirtue itself turns vice being misapplied, 

And vice sometimes by action dignified. 

48) Little did I dream that I should have lived to see such disasters 

fallen upon the queen in a nation of gallant men, in a nation of 
men of honour and of cavaliers; I thought ten thousand swords 
must have leaped from their scabbards to avenge even a look that 
threatened her with insult. 

49) Ye who listen with credulity to the whispers of fancy and pursue 

with eagerness the phantoms of hope, who expect that age will 
perform the promises of youth, and that the deficiencies of the 
present day will be supplied by the morrow, attend to the history 
of Rasselas, prince of Abyssinia. 

50) Being beaten in a conflict, being -chocked in anything we have 

undertaken, committing some error in a public display, blunders, 
inaccuracies, and awkwardness of speech, being put about by 
trifles, making great exertions for small results, being chaffed 
and jeered at, being slightly intoxicated, being defied by our 
inferiors — these and such like expose us to the laughter of 
bystanders, the infliction not being severe enough to rouse either 
their sympathy or some of the strong emotions, as anger and 
fear. 

Exercise B. 

1 ) 6®onb goossBSJg. a®g)0o erf) crooaOflf)^, <3ra(@0o(g)0g) »§ 

oil rat rsracsz^ a-jarf)s>e2JC$o fcuod).^. 

Note. (sra(g)0o(g)0g ; j and even. 

2) ej(a>o(§06osc)o -ajoQqgg rsrg) (SraocaoSnsraiD 

s>s curascm raioo-jcrosinn oOftflcsu^nbajS^ a@gsi s>jl\^® 0 o o®crra 
coasTl.^ «nJS>cTr)(afl®ra>oci. 

Note. Harischandra was alarmed. ..and hastened to 

welcome. 

3) aaoob ©omaoi <0ia£i03cn> acts crojqjo <s>6ng, (BiqraTlsrar) (sraoDsjaba 

eQj)c^raiaaajs>rmacqjo arflcytmcriacaic^o 0000100000000#) (si^seja 
.nfL^ anjo^CLflnb. 
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4 ) QD(^lc®ng 90 QOoroog 3 oaj (a_)®e»ocol.g 4 saiosrrxsaoQ ro<e<o>o »y><9T) g>sral) 

m§6aals)iS«06ng cucrnl aDc«_io^l{[ 3 )rnlfin<e®o rm^ajoojmmKslfsb culsrra 
tmonb 6 >_aJcs&rsio (sraaseaD^^o Q®gjOo igcrflaau (siocflcafL^. 

Note. oOfalQ3a(0(aoDOfooesocy (o-ysaBot olgj. Use the possessive 
instead of the adjective-clause. oJlsna. (BTodlean^ 

fell down and related what ho etc. etc. 

5 ) cr^cgjcftajeso-mnaoit) a<0>o§d3a<TJra<s«QJca;£joa<7n a< 0 >o§g_}ont> o.jos'lgjaisrTaaj 

6><9)0§(9aCQn^J. 

Note .and not what etc. 

6) roo^on<Sc/ac£E)«JBc)o ©dOcooctto <3ano<95f)(9«6n§, arogaincaioeofi ra06rrflc2; 

0 ocs$g@, < 0 >oc/Ucu§aT)fflrar)nb sjorafa^saaas® rooesoaj a.aSoiooDlcno. 
(moaJlas ®Qjao®4JjCa;cnaaoej<9>cX> (ffrasonaio, c/a:>(rTgaJooc/aDej<9ic5o 

(sracnDoe^jO, cjorocjooo^od')crog(lJU0ocsy a< 7 j>( 7 »<a«cfe srasnoaio. 

Note. rao^jof!.a<9)csng admiring the various scenes. o_i§ 


emiBTaTlat). . . . a-ajoriocnlaio stood at the gates of the city, isroafl 
as.in which were etc. etc. 


7) jaJ00<of) aodl^ <8c/d<£tfl_^ aTlsaacrr) ofloa3a>do qq§(® ©§0 oeoj 

6)cotb) aDoaflsaaral) raflaojcesscruodo (a_j< 0 >cc/ 3 (raraor 7 >!> 

aOfiflca20nh rmaabo <9)0o(oaonc2joan aacflg-j'liSsorjaraano'l 
caios)«j) ©■o raoigflcanrtili c/acusoaOo a-ajg2janrs> ®Tg)S)focmoflajonf) 
(Scusngl (ScucocBtoflral) ao^lajcno. 

Note. Qjlo^fiido o®§<® @gl collected into a heap upon which. 
«jfl acuasScruodo.lighted it when by the glare etc. 

8) -nJ00Rjf) Q-j)(3)CUaOo <9)8070 §DCrf)C £$0 oQ)0ro)0Q_\(^<9)C)o (STOQ3eafl<e8<S0O 

00)070 ec2)Qg_j^S7<9)0ff f ^ 650^1 16QjOa0Srr)5)Ofco afOdflrat a.al(T10 (SjliCOio 

i^acru, d^oc/dlroasaoajlanbo a^gjaan (ooigflcaTlral) Sjnoranaixb o®§( 12> 
garo 6ads dflLtflcoflral) aaioengtsajoeof) (groajaro < 03 ai a_oi<3j| (srgjero 

aT)60ado oQJgjOo a®§KS3>a<9>06n§(gaJ3C2fi^6ngo<32ri(78aTO. 

Note. -nl00«n).ao^l Chandramati crossed the cemetery. 

aud hastened on, filled with a vague apprehension as to what 
further calamities were in store for her. 

9) (cysorrnrtiiraflaTO (^acnj roog3<9fl®)acT0O(b <9,@g.n0oa(o (sroscnacaal^ (srgj 

ojkolcBTlab Qjcnvi065a1, arol^ <9T)s<fl®o o-jigjacncs^o aonoo aflrol 
ca;o6)(7» crootgifL^ crflgy) .o300<73f)ac2)cs$o <9>6n§. 

Note. (masoo-icftfl^.©0608) came to the street in search 

of etc. and saw etc. 
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10) OOoaiCU(T)g<S)Oejo a®(9)S0 ®a)<DgS aOajOrai) C8QJtO(S0(f)§S)ar)Ofra (®(oco 

oayosadl (ajosmcroe^loMnooco; ejcflgi5m(2mo§ Saiaro aaiosimga 
6 rrflro 6 riJOOToax)fna^srrrii 95 cX) a^60g a>onncin®s®co cnsorrflslnooot 
cnocaJoglomocoJl. <9io6imoca §c^goDcrosoucao <ftaj5>.niQ£&oab aO(tfl6m 

QDf^<9)fDnia5fDs)coral<9ri«riaDf<rioaogejoal(e5a^®cuf2j i^ 30 

ffliaosngajciro earn^ot) aflufLgjQjgr^o maqgjfol-^ 

Qj6m6!5Blcr)orib. 

Note. smgiSjOejo in one of these days. ®flingsoOfiJodi. 

o^«n§, may be translated as past participles and put 
at the beginning of the sentence, the subject raoaeuunb 
will thus be brought near the predicate, <9>ocncn®as>oa 
crisorrfl^lnnoab roamed through the forest. qjclO^ 65<&oon§Qjorra 

bagged many . tSsOg^rai) S)QJ_^ etc. and placed the 

trophies at the feet of etc. 

11) aojO(Sffloejo <0>tp)ayoQ5)cnj crbloaDo goto s>tm6n§"l(flia§)f3l cro6isiKo') 

<fls®cnjoc)o ®ais<b stai^ ajejcoTlral) a?§65)§Qjoab crootortsOcaiocoO. 
(sraralratcrnarra ajl^so-joftsaioaf) aitplcojo^siaaos^o a®ooajo sod©) 
racnoa®(Bra>o6)s a^ffiraflraii <sroejo)s)c8ttosn§'l«8arra. 

Note. oQjoasioaJo .qacnj before long; crosaiifol<99<SomocX) 

roaming; (sratoflrakrflorio -whence; aD^cso_tot?SQJDnb t&yneoio'g^Sic&o 
6n§ finding it impossible to escape. 

12) QjodltSscm ojocnflrat ® 0 coT) q.o j -ooo»- 6i®oat) ©sierra $ono!9sta>c^o ora 

aoo_icfcflc98(S)Cxgo, cn_ ,pO QjS)rocroo<9fii)<S)S)g. ^oe^aalrai) ooosi 

fBoanonoocoTl tag-Ocaaaicqjo s>.aicsg 0sa3i3l®gjoftn<a>c^o (g® croocaafl 
< 9 ) 5 )g. ® 0 ceTl 0 . 9-00 era- noos 3 foj(Sal (sracusuo aflnrgra'ltea^cqjo 
®ra(^joc2/(9«ofoa() <& 06 rrf).gj (S®coora 60 Bg.S)S a-j<9>glj qjossb'I aflrr^o 

fOtOKoltai) Sji1c98<9)C^0 5>.oJC£|. 

Note. cuoalaacm use the prepositional phrase ‘in dispute’ 
for the crastyc^nno; from cn_ig<a)(3t)to <9)g-p<ss<9)C^o s>.oieg should 
be translated as a nominative absolute after 0sa5B)®g_joara>; 
as, ‘I returned, the witnesses 3 to 10 having been ordered’ (Si® cnoo 

<sficfl(9jcfe, where these witnesses were etc.(sraojara qj) 

crgrtflaadfccqjo . . . . Passive voice, ‘were examined’, aiosrrfl-^ 
produced; af)nrgo( 0 (Branol> S-aiagg) filed. 
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13) BKxrjjoesDiBaorocrega (gra&ioraioajocnilol) (Q_^faTlce®o«b <e>sano 6njfij0ocj2n 

s>avm 6iojg_jonb BoQj)<9ea>cqjo © 1 ® croocotalaa S-aJoal^Sg-jocb 00 ^ 
, 002 .- 0003 - ajaitsb (a^oOdtooib ojo$<esi6oo q_jo<S)C^o <aaic /arab eoaO 
i9s<S)C^o a®ono (sraanjOccoo. 

Note. The complainant states etc. 

14) moej ©(gjlcasssdo (gi^fflaodDa^cna croodafifl^fM^^acSB sc/acsa)^ 

65>(ffl gDijglcQJtOTalfTb croo<as 3 ) 0 o®o (0-5006^01;^ ®i3!OT0oaj6)6n3crro ail 
oajcnflcesoT)^ 6Qj(aul<SQ2)o? 

Note. "Whereas four senses deny etc. is it wise etc.? 

15) ©T2>e)$uacfiflab o®5icmora crogljo x ©>o @0^5)® (mofiOBlcrTl^crra o®orroo. 

aras ©>3)0 roabig^ansnarab ©of)sxr> .aj0crra oflg^mo overran 
_af)fiJ(b o_>oa$crro. 

16) i^0onb eoaomcno0®ca)o<^oadla_inb oo0®CT2crro6nga)abo)crras>s 

cncemnb, aitfigi6mcTno<S30a©63®ooo§o- crne3fijagfloru0CfflocB) mf)o> 
®c2)o§0ajab cucr^raamfl^lcrjoab esnru)<9><9)ocr>6>or> ajcnjOuanooooQ2n 
0 )cug^ 6 >_alQQjf)§QJ 0 nb. 

Note • . . . has a son called Rama, who with his brother etc. 

17 ) Prmmnrq)g>g£ortB oocu 6 moo<a&icrcnb ^^Sidasoengomcunb o>ctto 6 )S 

cutsrTlfflcai, fijagi6m®cr)o§0QjS)a orasonjcefl^ o iral>c 9 fii 6 rr>gusj 
^.ao-ajs^aj ajcnrf)@, (^(©otoiaeasnncs^o o>® asn^lslcnonb. 

Note. ©racusia (BOScn-i^T!^ in search of whom 5 O)® c&en#}^) 
cnoob where he fell in with. 

18) cr\)(j/flcuajoift)0)«sioo ®<e>=j rooaaiQjnb cr\)({yf)cuS)ar) aJl^l-gioGnocoand 

or\D®ainocfiaa^g^o^®cr)®oo6n4e3®or3)o§0cra)^(m0(®c)o6ijii 

s&lg); crooaoo 0fA<eRO^6>c/Dttoaiocrf)'B>e l jo <rflgj$ca)o g.ck>as)D02li®ejo 
qgi &amo^o <&ra)cfl 3 .j crfl, g3oonafl0o^6moonoo ool®co;oo 3 li 0 « crfl 
Qjoanoaflooo mocroodlc/a) cro®su! 

Note. 0 rai><S 5 D<$y 6 >co r oOQjo.crflsrncnio the success of the under¬ 

taking is entirely in your hands. 

19) 0)60© ji) 0cyraoaj®ro Qjl&asigo ^dl©)0aOD0ona2>oca> (c/ajOa,)®^ (a-). 

emcsOorTl ,®Qaj<sri5)csD m,)®6ucn <£aj§onb. 

Note. 0)603 _al in the meanwhile. 

20) 0)60000)00® ®COOc^5®8ffiOa CU66)0CTO@&@ 5>a'O r O^j0g) ®0afl(3l> (S13C® 

£fi 5 Bg.®oo<ft>i 36 ng <&,D6n2ont> goof) .nflaof).^ @s 6 ob) oocB®cooo_inb . 
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21) 0)803 aTlaJlooajQnfls^oaorjofSaa oDojcru-ioob 
ga so; to)rtf)<9>® n> o) d^vcwizoaP.igQS)^. 

. (ge)<o> 0 -ofl q&aaab onoscyscBoo crooa^o 
cruacnaascoal^ocracoiaao <o)(g) ®<o®0. 

Note. <0)303.ojlnoofflcra all anxiety on the score of the 

wild fire being atan end. 

22) qcnj eooofe ajoero® aruoejcareflrai) cgipcsflsaitss @3O60§anan®sd38 

a®<3)®Qcrao rosng S)Qj^'lg_p§ffisngofra ogjarflcSa ®( 0 )ocnomo. 

23) &Baut2ocaejo <2&sQj)ej<Q>o qj<s> ^oajaoiDtP q^jcttoo ff>.aicfloaf S)cn 

gjltSs) Q^)cnoo 6)ongpt95)i^aj5)a2)cnao ®o_Kts<Q)g oca; ^cno orTlejsos 
a0<3i) cTnagigjsrrnaRO&n <a>Dej)a^£p®cnjoc>o ^oaoj (Sta^to)’ ©sqj 
0 ocroo 0 ^- 0003-189 .ocyQcn. (ST^ra? s> 0 a 2 f) 0 ocroo ^(^- 0003 - ojanot 
(O_)fO))<0>C>O QJCTTO <i®(95)0en 6)<9)0ffira) (BK)Q,fiQ<9>Qq)o , OuTl^)^ 
®10^1(98 ! 9)'t%'o ajSrrTl an®(0DCXTl<98<9)^o 5)jn<Xg aacno^nf) cn)-0oC13- 
(sromj oea'o. 

Note. moglgj6rnl transplanting. (ggasoafl aaotmaf) (Byoq,S 33) cut 
off the team. assaulted. 

24) ocxii'DQjaoofOoigo ggss&e) <fe0ortfle88 
6)S>aQjs)0®ao)ocnacuoaf) eDOjl^Ofolascrra. 

Qjl^JQJo S)C 0 t)^JQJo «9)0$j®6nJDCJOS0S|.o 
6)S)CO^ajo ms^ons ©a_)S)crofD03^jojo 
esorafl a_j<93c4)Qjo crv)axi(3?)crog(li5l3yo 
©teiaotaTlcroraoj^ajo a?1fortflcroo^©t3'lcs^o 
<>&£}>> ^smssB|.ig@aQjnt) ajtjgflas 
aj^jeanooaf) ean®<ss)6m0~)ar>®aoo. 

Note, s>s)aaj.eoan^OaDiSacno w'hat may be the will of 

Providence. 

25) (mouflt&ortflajcto ajossigiBsefotaoa.iaaa cro 0 acoooososc)o QTlc/a_iocrb 

®ca»ocoj05)^jcnoo, (grocuas (BTOg_j0ocai ajltp <9)g_fl.^ @.®o_):Qa)<9>c)a 
00)(OTOks!) S)_aJ®cg]Sngg) (BT9)Qj(^6)0nnoo gao ejS^roldasengocB) (Bros') 
(ojocao ©.<3 <S)Sajo^iS>c)o ®0ajaJ)<9)oro(oraOraI) <a>:)6no®cnjDc)o cofl^ 
aj«8S)0cno aisngOrol'cSacrra. 

Note. Begin ‘The court is of opinion that’, or ‘It appears to the 
court that’ etc. g.®aj&as(S>c)o crfl'crara)) s>_ii)®cgj6ng(g) to put a stop 
to such negligence. 
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•26) (rooQjDc&'dasiorD&nbo sanao tsaejoo^roooao o^)Scaog<b saaatqsj stcuoccf) 
aflrab 6)<mo^la>gJoaQjK@bvlono .pqjow-oag aawlaocroo ax-oooa- 
60400000^ rooaflsiaj ®0g_js) ojocnfleqgg. ®<oit9a)nb^§aJKflai 
crflcra arts g>Q,g_p<S) ajlaidB^ga £>«b ®iO)(&n)n{><a>0'st> (a^roTltSsiorortb 
§aiaj0ocan (golgjl&scfecqjo af)®rt>,oa5)_g4®a_}odo QjoStSaooo ajO(9>a$o 

6 >jiACQji(a-)<e 5 oroo ao® 0 oeroob aooC^rtjT'^lg-jo^ (gracrtjocffio ssruotolg-p 
^rol&garra. 

Note. eanao freehold; ®(mea)ab 0 §o teak grove; SstdSsTlat) cfeorti) 
a sapling; qjo®< 8 s)OOo q_io<0i insult; (EEranOjOCOJo ®6riiocdlg-fl-a0 
«Tl(Sacra has lodged a complaint. 

27) !sracnjOCQj( 95 )oras)abo §6tyaii?m3^6)Scsyo aoo^mjsrari6tn6oc£$o arrnoo 
(a-jraflQ^sts (Q_)6mai(®cqj5)sc£yo (gt&sTlooDajga ©smaruouflcncDtal 
6MTboc$o (Efraaj5>cro£)(9a (BrocnjOCffl<95)Dfos)a6o eocoo ®aral)(a_ 4 <s>ofDo 
ooiaOctjSiaio^gjoab (a>tpl6nno)@ OLfl.nioral.eioral) (BraO-inbajcSsuali gofo 
<S)0<£jcoralejgg. cnDfmjo (stacustcr) rocS&f)^ o®cra (ftg.psas'Snigjo (o_) 

«j 0 <80(iy<9>oroo s>rm^lajS)(0)O§cBi0)@ 6aroo®^0gjo(Bto>fg)0Oc8)cra. 

Note. Begin 1. ‘Taking into consideration the fact that in spite of 
the insignificance and indigence of the complainant etc. 2. (Btasflono 
alas escncroaoailano the consequent influence. 3. (gtaojnbajtSflfai) 
on his side. 4, <&gjp®<8«>5n3s)o it has to be recorded that. 
5. (Sl®C@]g^0^ not surprising. 


28) 6ia>oob aftscoDcX) cWjoct) sralco dcbD rab (ftcajolSg-joca) Q-fl<0>0 

®(Bt3)0S)S 0ct9cffi)6tabo si^a^jjglstan ajol^ QjljaJofDl^ 0Ct3cM,(b 
crBtPrab ®a_io6)aics$o eflcuab crruq-JoSo-iostaic^o (Stguftcra o®cra 
o_)06toi§ Qsy’crflooSg-jocb a®S)n6o qcaTlrab gDsarsgja-jfflralrab Qf03 
ojfflcn <9>S0§. 

Note. Qjl^3i0®®t3)O5)S calmly. agj^orflooSgjodo etc. left my 
seat.where etc. 


29) 6t®oob (St2)5)foaDolc2)o5)S) igcQ.'5)jj_j^ c&o^sl) aflsmSg-jocb ©rocunb 
ajocai* @ocra ag)6tobo ecojstsra) crflcasTl. dTlrtsesoapj, erf) ratcnlstca) 
ajocs^omg) 6rs>onh ®<S)^ o^stnbo ajlcmostej qjo o^cra oflgTl.^ 
0aics^sts agjgjooolcrao ®0ral>rm§')rai S)<a50sn§®a-ioean <sOiP®(S5)0^ 


Note. 1. I was frightened at the stranger and.when etc. 

2. (tncrflstcffl ajoc^cm^ soliloquy 3. ailcmostaj cuo oQ)cra ojlgH^ 
beckoned me to follow. 
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30) ffirmScQs) nroegOtcraflral oaaiisaonb a_flcLj<fec>o a^cm .oflej ejlajaido g6n§. 

o®O(0«oejo igsicru s>cs rooeaoaj nf).t>nnnjOc 2 > 65 B®&o 6 >s (sraaJlas 

QJ06TT3 (O)6)0tbo (O_}g3<0>do<0t8 (STQcftoCLlgJTno 6XTODaJjO QjaSCmSXOlgjOo 
(a_)ci) certs').^. 

Note 1. crf)ianonjoca’60i3®g.o5is with law and justice. 2. ffirQiaoQj 
srn o ^o_)(y(i5iro)-^ did all in his power. 

31) arra Qjraraxfrnb o-iKgsaioiio qs)au tm$cmo§ ogQcurooaonb <Br>So 

ojosjelco) aas(BT3)5)nho ®T3§s)c9n 6).nicrra o_i6mo ©Tlrols)* S-nioa'l.&s 
©gjocb (BK>Qj(b (meaHd) Aaioerai) a^acoD ®a)OS®loQT!®ej<09®a_i3can.. 
Note. S-aioel-^Sg-jocX) demanded etc.when etc. 

32) aamcmconb (znsxrbo c&moQj'Isoa.-enOTaaiL 
®«jiocfi3(5c>oS5<e®ci5i^ StSidodasan 63<no6ssdob&8 
i#)ceasm0oca; (SiaTlccuorab (SjaTlcmaoo 
®aacai5)0OGrroo cucrra ®cr)af)§(rrf)^®ajo<3ti. 

Note. ®man§crrDgj®ajoiBl) it is said; they say. 

33) q^OOCLJo 5X0)^161313 6Qj©Ancqj@@. 003=^) (b 0S(c9SjS ©.SHgOCQ) Cy0' 

®ca)^c8s)S)g.®gjo53ej Sais^sxrjia (gi^lg-p^ dStBaemrsraTlral) <S)D6 id55xo) 
0osroigi®o_io<95SicmsOe4o o_i(Drig_p<e®aD ffiro^m&iosng (sr^cuaj 6rysxTl 
0on0of!ss)s 0oo^y)f3i)oo1crra aa)^ ©raa rcx0oc&j cnYnaj<S)6)g. aooo 
aJlsn^, ©ra(g)®cDT3)oao ajljiiorontSRoma) §d> 3 @.aj$aoao'3as)a aoc^ 

@g.QJc&3 55(O)griC2ri^5)<a>05n| (gTOQJrtS^S finj(aij)S)C2J @.6m(3T3) ®SJ3<9> 
fOTraQarro ruana-jc&oro^gg. g.Q-i'S’iiroo g.6rgod&s<ao£$o Sijj^crra. 

Note. 1. q^ooqjo s^gflsra® 0Ci3ce3j<b men of genius 

or brilliant intellects. 2. cy>0®<9)g) meteor. 3. ®ajo<9)6xnra (g^O 
g-p.^ etc. take the world by surprise, 4. ojiuTlg-pcSacTr) ma^ 
printing press. 5. rolmojAdo ideas or thoughts. 6. 60 ]@jS) 

5) C2) g.6rrxaT3n stimulate their intellect. " 

34) gD'o (Ty;@o5)<a)05n| (printing) oilsc/adanorai) rril^sifflecuo ©raragO 

(q_)<9)Oc®0oc!d saieajo a®gjoS(EgS)o a_jmorra noagas q_isj(q_) 
<9)0fDig@@. 0®cno(a)6im6i5eaa gismos®) gurragflsicn arflte®) 00 ©^ 

6) ro (jmea 0oO(m_UQtjTl'3b <s>®rooQcrra. 

Note 1. gnfo ary(g)o5>.&>06ng by means of this invention. 2. af)$03 
csaorab in particular. 3. 0®ono(cysn'>s5i3S}gi g.6m<9®) soothing 
unction to our wounded hearts. 4. 0a0(3)_irBT3r)r3!> <a>®fQOQ,crra elevate 
etc. 
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35) (^IraoasecutSiixiogoiaoQOORygjo 
(STS>fooe4$0otmaof3b (sraolcffloQjfaxS^jgo. 
roo0<DO0og(®c!5Talo3 cro0ooo0o 
<^o0<Sa> 0ooo®cro 0oQ,®(?j)onTflai®aoo. 
cngjrg) ®0®narat) aj®ro6rr)®0 oolsnschfis 
&>&i osmcoo(S)ls>oaj < 936 n§aTl®§ 6 m® 0 . 

Note, ro^r® < 30 ®narab ai®rosm®0 ookascfoag may etc. 

36) efryoH o®cm ecsyeBDroc^ocolc^sis 2.nj0®Qjoo-icoorrrol 

©i 3 )ca)<ml 6 >nbo QjicoaoS)<a>osr§ <®s>cm a®crra ®raooas 0 ocaj got) aJb»w 
roo (grgjosos assH^ »crr>o 0 (®ocan o®crra o®^jocu<tso 

e jai o b! i9s 0 o coTl rzD aa o. 

37 ) 0tf^rtfl<9>o6nflg3o rao30)®n3rao§ E-aSrtSoQj^o 0cra^®aaOffiraTl<?!!> 

toraTlcs^oral) a® r ® 3<S3nT) ^erol&ck) 0a^ro)cu^<w»l<ai> ooJgcKoasmaanejo 
orDocoofDsm 0o^an<2ne4ia QJlcaiSjj^ossoBSja'Ss'O*^ 0 aioloosorroago 
ao-ieojasuflcTOo (sracLjocafBraricTTOo cuasiro <aoa t j@g.(a)0(fl3cra oQjcrrao 
©ksbIsioo afldlaojascmg) 0or^ro)a3o®raocoffira>oral> a 6rg o< 9 ’ rm 6rlJ0 

cos)c® <®§(tg 3 ) ooeg6)S ssaosxnra a)0(tSS>S)a3C@g.crro a^crrao a@§L 

©t) ro><a)-i 63 B 5 )a a^sniolsroigig) ag)6Brf)s)oo (aigjcsDoejo 0O©c^Qj^cBTto) 
SictDoancs^o a®ooojo (^®cmos3ooa>m0oc^<m^aT)'lra]a®a'ra. 

Note. That vaccine lymph introduced into the human body and 

mingled withthe blood, produces etc.these truths however 

are of the highest utility etc. 

38) j^Ksaftlg-josrotsoral) a>eja><b onoglanbo ®aea0o ©qj6)cq; $0^ 

® 0 rab (fftaelcyfiijloEoa®) oJlrgsocuo qjqo).^ a_)hf)a_>oejooo 
ajftsnm coajsiaasnglsiabo ^(anarflailcaoajorro. 

Note. In short the Collector is the representative of a parental 
Government that is ever solicitous for etc. 

39) ojrao(acr>a>oaj 0 ss§f)ral> oooooriflax) (a-ioo-Tl^go (a^oai'lanotoimrgo <sr3>ca> 

o^gjo EaoaficaiTlejo, cuo®ooo§ sierra g^onr>;®o <tniP^ QJ&crro cur® 
crnrso (kigjca) ononootmromreOejBB cyaaio<f)roa>6>g.S)as)05nj|o ai<®oo)a> 
S)a5)aaosin|o crTlo6tai^ ajr?fl®c.®oe)<?5)«5Bg.oc2) 0aooa3ooooo65i3c)o a^o 
caTirtsma a®onoo oracuaiclo tuSejcuy^ssBgTlrai) ®_aicm laiascnaiocaTlroo 
a>o^gco6®3g.«s Qjocrocraciej0ocqjo, crcocrcoroo cn)^ofo6)0cnoo)o^ 
Q_iom(tg)la> 0 ocQ; oaous-irmar\} 6 U 5 >rora> a 3 t®<afl rsraoTlrai) rtnsxm (sram) 
a)0o<afi)®caio§o ®5)S a£osm0o(@Socora6BBg.oe&) aj)aancaxsoco65B6>a 
m®n cmmjocroo s)_ajq| aio&Jo aiyOgjonb 00005)030®^ goo) 
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curanaorfflo 0 oq,@&qj(®o o®<e>oaTO0og^l croao croaocolceOtal <&ascm 
©ttboggcuonb raiceaowca fmSojoajcnaoc^o gaascrro a^crrao 0oq,o <e>c 
CU) ajrBosmoa'’l<a>§f)rai> QJocan^olsroiglftflifiaas^o. 

Note. You have, no doubt, read in poems and old stories that in 
• ancient times all countries, whether civilized or uncivilized, con¬ 
tained vast forests filled with etc.which formed the 

habitation of.and afforded quiet retreats 

suitable for etc. 


40) rooeaocemreiottso (a-)gf»^o esrg^oajo gov oja 0000008 ^ «n3a'l®aj<0g 
©J 2 jom®g_joc)o <sraQj)§©or 3 ) <a,sn§ orocucszDrab acn^ aiowl^ 

®(Oaj0oQjaO0aea atDoxiral)(Ti5@aulScaio§o @©s Qjlual^cDCorossBaO 
ej@@. <e>o6taicio0ca0Dca 06rrf!oO20j KJagflrak Qjo^oTnraTlacri&nogo 
(Q_)^)fan(2Q_ioaej6!5Baoc2) <S)oat»ofD60BaOrai (BtdcoIqjitoO^ ®K>af)©s 
csygg clDqj1<X)0oo 2) {iQeji^ajoaO<9)©a saaD^o 
crOcno croao &gcu)<SsaT> afloiraBaac^o, aJlaiod'lajg.as tzcjyca 
0efl(m«jsaac^o ®<&>cp eftocTomcroau^ <s>sn§ 0 cncr£ | ajp ojastoraD 
(Tflfccrwrao ^gjoroO^folagcmg (®®am <srooi.oi3)0©0<Tra ojostssI^ 
£jen§ ®o_iorai). 

NOte. It is even said that kings and nobles, finding themselves by 

accident in the midst of such vast forests, have been so captivated 
by etc. 


41) ®aio<9>(^cn51®u<S)Qjlc2Joc£n s^oaidlc^’ rzj)©nbo ©^Qta-jocajoraflraL at® 

mocb gDo^aroflaai <rorog^<ejc)o<ea«fls)d3> a^oQJl®^osrelf®orn®g_joc)a 
at® (5TOstairai(9aoronb' ac® Qjlg)®ej (&3 aiscrro at® (rr^pcs^sjs < 9 >g 2 jlral> 
at® a>(^©*>o§ifiQ<S)C£^o (graojckj (sroraflsjcn fflai&osjgjcj qjdsbb) got® 
a^ocyo crjgjQjgr^o ®cno<e») e 5 laeic/a_iocro 0 ligS)c 0 >o jog aflsogo f®g_pral> 
<s>oro©abo ©tOjo^asaia^o ©jiicsyoTlam <S)6ng. 

Note. The world-renowned poet Coleridge was sauntering etc. 

when he saw etc. 

42) accrairo^ojo StSfiilsm^ajo q^cto oo0oa)<e«c)o a-iosrorcjajrsrm ©Onego 

Qjs<ssi^@a (^onaicbanrols&cs^gg, ®aoas5Bg.©s (BmQjcroD©oai oracfl 
sayengiaflcrnocffl) ^(sttsrocrogOtBrtflcrra ®an©ra (ajeojoaroo ©.ojog <sxg> 
cutplceg cusIotsisosoo^ <S5©^Kj©(snr)s®«jra)oao (g^susxnre) croaac&l 
^oatSjOffni Sojo^crnttnocaorai) ooz^as a sa cstaTlral) ©.alas) oajcm oil 








.niorassgdo ^nrfiirnajfncmmo croaauo<pl<0)g.orai> ®ai3®<0)3o-)c0)CO>C(oioo 
(o^cnflauo ajfgjfl^salqs&irn ooealrab -afiaiossis ops 

oairBraflra?) caoiaocan QJla«^(n3ro)06irn®£j3. 

Note. Some of us have been vividly impressed by the accounts which 
travellers have published for the edification of the world describing 
the feeling etc. etc. 

43) cooejaraoolral <®s>nt>o (Srgc^q^3ej6):oiac^o, sala^a^o 

(BTocnafiiajo ®ro.o^rora0aj03<2) ajlcsucsK6!si3a (Q-4ts<a;D.co)-pj ®Qjej 
6) nics^ oig-joral <~ii"irA-iro)6gpf06i crejssoaforalrtb cY3S>n0iflsiocBn ooqj1<0)<o 1 
^(oflsjrtbo <3oa.-fiao ffl§cul(of> <ajo$6roig)oasa)oejo ojl^altgdaasmsiacna 
<0)033(011 .peyfnj^-Oo CUcmo cueJ 6niaO0(O)l<0)®ao§ ®sl a®QjOCO.013)1 
oibcnlcno (l_f)oflc%9>(3&0 6)-alC^. 

44) ca)65B|.5)S sisiaaioaiggs. e>3®(03 oraocornsoBSia si<B)0§«@ coiscBdcSsil 

c^0OCQ1 QJttg^BBSIg. CUOtSSOSS^tOllcra ®Qj6r@lcQ) SIGTOfO^^jo ©<3(00 (03 
gSj ocdl<0)3O)«5O»lnb <efly>lej@a (a-jeB^dotessngodEfcT) 6)<a)0§<Baomrg) ©to 
(oiog oio^e(O 6 TT>' 0 >coras<05)003os sis (ajcoomco^asoBa^ral) aoro^cno. 
Note. It is one of the important duties of Government etc. si<d)3§ 
og2)ajo«5Tg<0> in exchange for. S)crD t o<0><5y° asresasTlsiass^as) 
to afford every convenience. 

45 ) ajssngsicora <0)oai6osal(3i> ®(O)Cg_j<0>c)3, ajcs>ej( 0 )c)o cgioiejoca) (Bioaoeaj 

CTTQQeJ6!5e§f)o>i> (^®Qjoal<98(Tn(0)lcno (BiOcto(mcQ5l£j3coraaj<b 00^300100 
03 SO 2 JO 0Sooo <5gruc03caTl ^sascmojiocatocnl) ©roaisioi a_fl^l®< 05 )Wg 
(rnlcrra a®ej1s)<05>sml<0)c)o Scussifijc^gg. ajafto S)<0)6rrfl.0>c)o 6>aj^ 
QJ 03 0Q> 5TB 3 COT) OS CTIO. 

Note. <0>s<egaTxaiocQ;ooib ®roQjs>ro a_f)sl®< 05 )sngiu)lcrra as an adjec¬ 
tive sentence. 

46) 633(0)1, 0a33(Oo, 0-130)1633(0)<0)0, <0)G3o, <0j(OOii0)O ^(oiaioco) (a^aryooodl^o) 

sseanralcrflmo snuosisgcm sicrooiogjOdl^icfiJSfflBSia cuool^sifhssni 
(g>l^srn(o_)e3®cuoo<s^@acuo(a)3Q_io(0)65B^6)S (a-jjiiooxniiBisojl) als><05) 
engo cinlosroi^ QJt^lsroi^. 

Note. The cool zephyr sported about, loaded with the fragrance 
of etc. 

47) ^osBemoajooincdlcaJocQi osiaojoraTlsinbo (Stoq_io)1(^1(O)03Cqj rf^a-io&so 

aaxoraoral (fjnpfflrascrij 0 qOoo>o® 3 ks 1 c^o © 00^30136^ (cralsinbo -nitgjoj 
rsralcrflcs^o (STgjcmlondJarm aflSdeoMolca'cszJocffi mao ®$g_jodo eraborfl 
cncomasraloA scaocoo @sl SjncnoajcmQjroocoi 00036)5 (O3@30oco 
a®SjOcocrnQn03d) 0l(ra)6osao® o>o633<9«n03(b, (opgamaasib, croq^633 
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(oOaaorraaoca) (o_)63c9)cb o®crrfl 0aO3@3cn®sao® crflsBBSig. magsss 
(cy<oTlrn1a5)oqjo ^o^jcroccraaocsz; &a_m>oejoQj ^suoaroroo G^earotn^o 

fDo 6>_alg^al3. 

Note. We, Victoria, by the Grace of God, the Queen of Great 
Britain and the Empress of India do offer our hearty welcome 
etc. 

48) rooe|)Crflc2J0S58S>a aioaol^cmb auoeajlaacrnrso ,crooSQj)t9s)3Qjanr)@o 

(Bt^cq; moeaasmnODo (SY3a_i0oaD®ranarra SoDgcuoaica'orai) rooes-oigasscXj 
ogjotno^crra oQjcrra moo o®qj«So orag^o tgjadl-apgnffidaflsngg) (Sigjaj 
Wj0o<ftcrro. 

Note. 1 . roo^orTlcsj)06BHc)o laws of the land. 2. (sraojaocntOKflcna 
®oOg>QJ0<9>Q2;0(sb being disgraceful. 3. (ST 3 )QJMj 0 O(feorK) it is 
necessary. 

49) raflcrrao c^ldo ®rorao®o_ioc8sn e&osxmora (a-jscaoeaooaji^l^ofanrtr) 

(yoangj, (mcrncSgo aoQggajceao <3icrnoral> <9>iPlc!$®ams<3(aTO)o§3° anna 
S)W £Uc®(®Qjoab crD 0 ®eao.nf)(aio ®cuos)fij (cycyffiKslae^c^o, »o®rao 
Cn3oCO(3n(S>5)a 0OQig Qj«ri(^crnai0 <inao)6ra!$6)(950§3ja(9>0S&o ®KJQJ6)fO 
®raolcs 2 Tl<e 8 <ftc^o 6>_nicsg eflaiano (9>yn®<9«6mo a®cmoa3crra (a-joscojfflm 
0O3cMj(98@a (SfD)(£/)aOo. 

Note. 1 . Men generally are not content to waste their life etc., but 
are desirous of etc. 2. cro0$eaJO.iif)(35o ®o_ios>ej as opportunities 

present themselves. 3. s>o®mo orcocOioTl^Sig..to (sra 

olcaT)c98'950£jjo 6)stSG£ to give and receive instruction. 4. rtncmorab 
aiyflc^tgcmssraiajoao to the best of one’s ability. 

50) CT\)fflJ§§61)0531.S)S cn)i£)cmd3)0rn6rr>«J8cfo ag)(gj)®c2>o 6njaoej05B§o crooc® 

co^cr^KSBao !Bro®c^oc^c^Di^(£/<^(0)e5Bgo <si©s>6mano 00 (@0g) 
(TCoO_Jc9nQLri®(yacQ2053aO(3l) tm3CrOo6yj®£etO(3f)c&iC)o @sl gt.S>-S0Q_10nb 
n_io§@g.Qjc£^o (SY2>(S)rrg)<9)Ca3oOD(3naiaoral' ffiracnjLQooiJo eoilg-joab 
o®^.gj0oc%gg.Qj<sj;o (Stgjcsirimnancffioro!) cr\)ornc@^'i(35053^o crflc^jlaioQ 
«JS|.o (Si@c2J a)O^)a)O(36irn0536)a (SigjSelojifl,^ rnljysig-^raiaf) ©am 
ojsqD cr\}630(D5S)0cno 6ii5mnl<350Oc9«l amj^rolajoab (ST3<£Qaolc98 
nmcuab (sra®an_i(fii'L^6)(&>osng (0)65rm aioaicoraflsnsj (a_)Da_f)_^ Sous 
(ftamoi^josuo) org) ajeafl6>c2) (Hraassajlgjonb crooafL^ a®crra ai«s 
orrxmgj. 

Note. The causes of good and evil being as numerous as uncertain, 

so entangled with each other etc.he who would fix 

his choice of life upon.must die without being able to 

enjoy it. 
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Chapter YII. 

The Adverbial Clause. 

The adverbial clause serves the same purpose as the 
adverb, and strictly speaking its place in the complex sentence 
is regulated by the same rules and circumstances as those 
governing the use of adverbs and adverbial phrases. But the 
clause being often longer than the simple adverb or the 
adverbial phrase, these rules have to be slightly modified to 
meet the requirements of elegance, euphony, and above all the 
perspicuity of the sentence. Bain’s rule as to the position 
of an adverb in the sentence is given under the verb and its 
qualificants (Chapter I.). It is sufficient to mention here that 
the best and most comprehensive rule as to the position of the 
adverb and the adverb-equivalent, is to place them so as to 
effect what they are intended to affect, or to bring them under 
the most catholic law of minimum separation. Let there be 
the least possible separation between the adverbial clauses and 
the words they qualify. The adverbial clauses are divided 
into the same classes as the adverb, viz., (1) the adverbial 
clause of place, (2) of time, (3) of degree , (4) of belief, (5) of 
cause and effect, and (6) of manner. 

i. The Adverbial Clause of Place. 

The adverbial clause of place is introduced by relative 
adverbs of place, such as, ‘where’, ‘whither’, ‘whence’, ‘when¬ 
ever’, ‘wheresoever’ etc. It will be remembered that in Mala- 
yalam the place of the adverb is generally supplied by the 
oblique cases with the case-suffixes either expressed or sup¬ 
pressed, as <8l@<^®(a-}L00. Example: ‘It stands where I placed it’ a@onb 
aoraj aWlob @orolasmo. Therefore the Malayalam translation 
of these sentences is the same as that of the corresponding 
adjectival clause, ‘It stands in the place where I placed it. 
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Rule 23. The adverbial clause of place is to be translated 
as the adjective-clause with the appropriate case-suffix added 
to the noun which the M6ryr^aoo qualifies. 

Models 1 . ‘Whither thou goest I will go, and where thou 
lodgest I will lodge’ or?) Sa-to^cm e)< 9 n)©a ]<99 siaocrso <scuor®o or?) rmoacnfl 
< 99 cm sOacalral 6 T 3 >oaao moiacrcltSso. 2 . ‘Such is the patriots’ boast 
wherever we go’ 6 ts>65bcX> s>.nj^cm e)<ss0r3b crojsac/eoelaoarflc&do 

cuo<srai^ sojQiotmlaacm^ gD6aB)sxncsi>:)6rn . 

Note. If the sentence is too long or involved, it is necessary for 
the sake of perspicuity in Malayalam, to split it up into co-ordinate 
sentences. 

BO. Exercise A. 

1) Press where you see my white plume shine amidst the ranks of war. 

2) Even now where Alpine solitudes ascend 
I sit me down a pensive hour to spend. 

3) Coblentz stands where the Moselle joins the Rhine. 

4) The accident happened where the line joins the river. 

5) Oh, lead me wherever I go. 

6) Yonder where the vines are flowing, 

Yonder roars the Rhine. 

7) Where there is mystery it is generally supposed that there must be 

wit. 

8) How often have I led thy sportive choir 

With tuneless pipe beside the murmuring Loire, 

Where shading elms along the margin greet 
And freshened by the wave where the zephyr fleet. 

9) Where a good, deal of carpenter’s work is done, there are many nails 

used for one purpose or another which are thrown on one side 
as crooked and not fit for use. 

10) Where God hath his church, the devil will have his chapel. 

11) It does not follow that volcanic discharges must always take place 

where the greatest external contraction or internal pressure is 
exerted. 

12) Where there is or is not poverty, there is commonly discord. 

13) The prince having considered his sister’s observation, told her she 

had surveyed life with prejudice and supposed misery where she 
did not find it. 
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14) Thus it is that respect is commonly least due, as well as least will¬ 

ingly accorded, where it is arrogated most, and that independence- 
is least possessed where it is most insisted on. 

15) Among the wonders of this city are the catacombs or the ancient 

repositories in which the bodies of the earliest generations were 
lodged, and whereby the virtue of the gums which embalmed 
them they yet remained without corruption. 

Exercise B. 

1) C 2 )(@) cr^Sa^o crjloalrocaQiQjnb cnflmano 

m© coctojo cooonb crorrojmo sj-adogjlanoab. 

2) 6®onb S)an£j elasTld) ®mmn> crTlu51 @)«8a_irg> crooQJtsrorao <fejpl6ia@cr 

ejo srgo<fts>0ar) a^sj^Qjlcya-ioorosccrffiosjs 6ra>oado a_irbljiJ!!ra<&>n0O' 
6S§<e)6osgO®n0rab a®ol arrafgalenDrab @dl cocnaijrjoO' 
cBtmaos>s iBracftenanaoceri cA^aDO© stnAcg. 

3) 6>aj@gQJo cn&J cijg^o rm6TTDg^l5@a t&> 0 £prab 
6)Qj6)@g«s«j)ocqj@igaLiab acugaHaoziaigo-iosa). 

4) coon^sggso crgsnalgj; crysiiqsggso (sramtom (Bmassojlg-joab ©.§& 

cdo$fl6GB$so jjjrrasoigo. gD6osls>cn gggfaOmm ®rr>O3sarit9B06)mcs^o © 
gjorBraimtocn (Sigi^aol^o acra^jrojsrs (srscqjcg^oejo i^y>QJOOo orfi 
(ra®oacB30o<ftcrr> aaseEioauBraaral) t^fiflcymmoc&nflsrcnlrracnD. 

5) gtoa(a_)$igo, crycraafl eoarraf), crfls5B®ao§ aaaab ca>o(@ cLjoa$onrf)gj'. 

§d<d (galcaTlfab aolsssdo gmengEaTlreb ©raaTlms a®s>onr> <eiosrr)oo. 

3) croOTjo <sraart)(mjS) 0 crro ®momfl$gjOcS)OJoanlsQ$< 2 @gSo, ®racrom )0 cro 
(WjQacrra tsmoarooaflcoo ajoc^omraosm angjSJmcrra airouaT) mJiCQ. 
0ml §D(cy<a>cfOo a_iostoi§. 

7) Qfl)53nbo eraicnoQj aQQjlms <8a-jo<03cno<sajo ®raaJ)$s<99 6®oaao ajo 

5)g_j§o, Q®oils>s oacs2n<9gcrra®cuo cgraaflms 6 T 3 >oaao croag)cQala^sn§ 
cracon_^S)<ftog^.o, agjrg) g03l(6<aaTo®Qjo, rsTOfaDrot) acoouf) agjaoltsao 
<sTlglcaorab rgajPca’ocQT). 

8) a®ajl63S cocnigsereo ©moilas ®raoOoeoaio 6)„aiorra ®_aiR»cno, ©mono 

igoojcnronnb aJlos)t&> mff>cm ©racjogajrmrnQjo ©ra-aflroorai ©mass' 
culdBgmo. 

9) <&og 2 jfnrals>nbo crcjeoajo smmooQj^o coriDiSscmg (a_)C 2 )ocru 0 ogg|roi. 

cm crcocomlaialrab mrnl(9® ajral.aje2;iggamoan ©i® <eio<$j(BTaf)s>nbo 
aj£y eocoemrajcs^o a_f)sl_^ ©m® QJOcOg a_s§(a)®anos)s (a_jcroo cases do 
svnicgsraiosng g^doiescmQjsx-D ©raaxuo&ngjlascrng) mflej qj<9»W 
O0oas5)s oro i mjeocQ;0o<&crrc>. 
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10) .oflej croa^oan&do cu§.«aajont> sajsrglc&i g.g9ao ©gp6>ra) qj«sod 
aHas'S’^lral) <9>gn^osl qpoo60Bc)o .ais)0-^ (eraraDcmiftK^ anoonaeocoRSQ 
gPlejo ®«scnj<fl3y!e4(9)3)a anscsral (BToaicarirab (gj^l OTf)s>g.= 2 l acuggo 
croao ay><sn.^s5<a>05n§ (girgiojc^aoca) g.g9a6)coia sscrflg-p'^ (sraoioco; 
cuacsiaara. 

ii. The Adverbial Clause of Time. 

The adverbial clauses of time are introduced by the re¬ 
lative adverbs of time, such as 'when', '■while' and '■whenever', 
and also by the prepositions and conjunctions of time, as, 
‘ before , after, since, ere, until, as soon as, no sooner than, just 
yvhen' etc. 

As already pointed out, the oblique cases of Malayalam 
nouns do duty for adverbs; but when it is remembered that 
prepositions have adverbial functions in English where they 
take the place of case-inflection, this peculiar usage of Mala¬ 
yalam cases should not appear a serious anomaly. 

<SQ_iocb expresses point of time; a<aosng duration of time; 
smosj, aoao, ai<na> extension or limit; and <9>oejo time generally. 
®ra<9)o and &§gf)d> joined to £&<$£) are equivalent to within ; as, 
ooaejCTOoelcnoaalfgt: <se>S)cm, joined to c/a6i^ 

cr^cno express point of time; as, ^a-i®ran<ab cmealculgscmcgiea 6 >s>qj 
roo; sacrfl^sam; aaD^scm, ^sngigra)®^ (sracraroDcn^sngDcaf). may 

also be joined with (a_)LC 0 ; as, ©aanono igtms/gjj, (fcassnb. ailofe, (sra<r> 
ao)(oo, (STg)5)o, joined with osa^c^nno are equivalent to '■after'', as, 
6)6)Qjrtfl OLjlnmgjosxo); 0<a>oCTra^cmcncrcnroo; (also with dative; as, 
fljncmiaflcmrncnnroo; s^ocmtanomcnawrao); ajosirngjoao. ®rag.QJ is used in 
poetry and is equivalent to ‘after’. ©soaDrab and its Sanskrit 
equivalent a®®n, correspond to the English ‘whilst’; «®oqo ex¬ 
presses continuity or repetition; as, s>.oi^®ar® 0 Q,o. ‘As soon as’ 
and ‘no sooner than’ are rendered by asaon, rmrabafiaemo etc. 

Note 1. The ablative or n-isma) from its general signification of 
separation or removal, is made use of to express distance and the 
locative or croaqeTl to show time generally. 
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2. Either the form, or the (Si®<SGua©ajo in «© 

is of frequent occurrence instead of tuaaii^; as, ffoonS ajr®<scnjoc)o (sracu 

6)cn (feoejeoKsonffliDo isractoSQ-TltSs); ©§c9s)fi@ ff)5)ta>cumjo qjkbo; (9>oej(i@ 

■6>o_JQ,o (Scooasck). 

31. Exercise A. 

1) No sooner was the first pressure of military tyranny felt than the 

nation began-to struggle fiercely. 

2) He was told that St. Anne had been a saint before he was born, and 

would be one after he was hanged- 

3) After he had enjoyed many triumphs and suffered many reverses 

Dryden at last reached eminence. 

4) When this thought had taken possession of my mind I considered 

every moment as wasted which did not bring me nearer home. 

5) While courts are disturbed with intestine competitions and ambas¬ 

sadors are negotiating in foreign countries, the smith still plies 
his anvil and the husbandman still plies his plough forward, the 
necessaries of life are required and obtained, and the successive 
business of the season continues to make its wonted revolution, 
fi) When I see and reckon the various forms of connubial infelicity, 
the unexpected causes of lasting discord, the diversities of temper, 
the oppositions of opinion, the rude collisions of contrary desire, 
where both (the husband and wife) are urged by violent im¬ 
pulses, the obstinate contest of disagreeing virtues, where both 
ate supported by consciousness of good intention, I am sometimes 
disposed to think, with the severe casuists of most nations, that 
marriage is rather permitted than approved. 

7) When the poet Goethe, in his prologue to the Faust, sighs after his 

lost youth, his friend reproves him, and whilst admitting that 
youth is propitious to diverse other ends and exercises, declares 
that, for the purpose of poetry, the elder is the better man. ■ 

8) The prince whose thoughts were always on the wing, as he passed 

by the gate said, with a countenance of sorrow: “Why art thou 
so strong and why is man so weak ?” 

9) As they were walking by the side of the mountain, they observed 

that the croneys which the rain had driven from their burrows, 
had [taken shelter among the bushes and formed holes behind 
them tending upwards in an oblique direction. 

8 
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10) The main street, -which is called after the lucky finder of the first 

gold in the neighbourhood — Bayley — is an immensely wide 
thoroughfare, and when the shops and stores on either side, 
-which are at present constructed of corrugated iron, are rebuilt 
in brick and stone, as they undoubtedly will be some day, it 
will present a very imposing appearance. 

11) I walked into the building by chance after dinner one evening 

without knowing what was going on, and was much surprised 
when I learned that the rough, unkept crowd of men I saw 
around me, most of whom did not look worth a shilling, were 
engaged in buying or selling shares in the various mines of the 
district, and that in this manner the market price of the stocks 
was to a great extent made. 

12) It is twenty-three years now since the military expedition command¬ 

ed by Sir Garnet Wolsely made its way from Cape Coast Castle 
to the interior, crossing the river Prah and plunging into the 
tropical forest beyond, to attack king Koffi Kalkalli, the monarch 
* of what was then a considerable Ashantee Empire. 

13) No sooner had we passed within the grotesquely carved vestibule 

than the portcullis dropped quickly behind us as we went on 
our way. 

14) As long as the whole Chinese Empire obeys orders from Pekin, 

Russia can dominate four hundred millions yellow men by put¬ 
ting their emperor diplomatically into her pocket. 

15) While Germany is commemorating the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 

outbreak of the war with France, the German magazines are 
reviving the patriotic songs which are said to have roused to 
enthusiasm the sons the Fatherland, in the struggle with their 
French neighbour. 

16) According to Herr Theo. Seelman, who writes in Heft 27 of the 

Universum, patriotic songs are the noblest of national hymns. 
Sung by millions of men, no one asks at the time of their 
appearance how they have originated or whence they have come, 
but when the occasion which called them forth is past, attention 
is gladly turned to their origin and history. 

17) We had gone some distance when I suddenly saw on the horizon 

what looked like long, low, white walls, in short, what seemed 
to be the inclosure of an Eastern city. 
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18) As we came nearer the spot, little tongues of fire shot out of the 

ground; at short intervals, they rose from afoot to two feet high, 
spouting up suddenly and then dying away. 

19) We should mention that the Admiralty adopted the diving dress 

fully thirty years ago ; and as time went on, the apparatus 
became more generally used throughout the service, until at the 
present day every flag-ship carries eight fully qualified divers 
and every cruiser four. 

20) Xo sooner, however, did the British ultimatum arrive than the 

Chinese Government, apparently believing that England means 
business when she puts her fleet in motion, suddenly complied 
with everything that was asked of her. 

Note. Ultimatum -ai® 0 o£°)cnDcrun, (sraaWjia-jtEelsasro). 


Exercise B. 


1) oaraesomajo jiiotuajo ao®crg coafL^ gcocao aTlcuc/aano 

^jooDlarfliufltSrt) ojcnsonssro 0 oan®ax> ® 0 o$aooo orflg^cmscnro 
5 ) 0 ons gcrf) Bo<8oocn 0 o<a)oa_f)(U>oiS<ncX> crflscojoooasraiorat croooocro 
(8(ma)0^'!ra3§«23) ajo6)g-jsj < 9 ioeajos>cfeosn§ crflib ®<&,ofiBQjoab cucm 
ainb. 


2 ) (ai 0 Q_KTOaa 0 Q_io 5 )<&) 05 O| roocasacronoosesuor® e@onf> mso-jon ooscnfl§o 
a3oai05)a3BO(ffidlcno c©(O)0cn^ "iDsion c^osnj©§®ffir3>cinrijr)R8cfl30 oarm 
®<8>o^lea;oraf> (OiejcojQcqEs oara',06uab. 


3) ^(nram ®td>ocn3m(5i^8fcm®ca)o<^(acHJ<TraOTfa00oc^s>sngoc® o^rril (§«j)®ej, 
®S) 5 )(@qj ojosna aaaroLDcnoo cga-inb 06 ro@)@ cnoej 

®aj(b: nooraoca;6inncro0nb s^cegooojih'a^lra!) (^apl(ao 0 cno(S 3 cm 

®(®ara0ol6ro®oa4o. rt»o<tj)o@fcra>c2)o a)anojoorDO(®£i0ocBJQjni) (gotms 
Qj)®nao§oe 3 tT)( 95 O(ai 0 B 3 cci!)C!a; cnfloicsuoo o_uonl®cQ)o§o ajlcu)ancruo®fij 
®0o$scn Qjoy>nD < 9 )oajs> 0 ora 3 ^ 1 cno, §c^cnocs^@g. eoaocn)jnrf)oao 
jjrDab ai^ 5 ><ao 5 ngo^ ®a_)OQBfl£f)cnonb q_i<ct))s>cb;. 


4) s)6)aifoom®aicB3o ajrDl^o^x^auab 

«5)aj®fD6m ®<D«n§6rn®6roig)0RS®CTnmo 
6)5)co®®j6m culfabsnftosngs'i^onfl d^rtfls) 
Qj)roo(£/?oosrr)jnb 0 qoo®qqj oao®so. 


ajoigcrooecunt) (oiaciao S)6)a>ejocn3o rmnrflrat s).njarro 
■ 93 o/il( 0 jUiiioosaj(iDcr)o<aDca; ® 8 Qjcirc»®ann 

8 * 
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crootgacroiacDJIfmo ®a_iorEa®cmrE>o 

' gecomcuaBsab cLicr^ooa^araigisnb 

adog^Q-flrcli (galg-p.^ 0 o^qjo ajoernD.-moasTl 
©.aSos^jy^crysrEnggnb ©(©/oasuanao aoooeaaajrrfj. 

6) ©ceb Qn®uacm 0 aea,' (a_)eacaKE5Tanrai> ©<© q^aocrao cin©nbo 0<9>a©o 

aeJOQjlQasoe^rtncassaxiocte, rsroa-icb cnsora®a_joa3cnn 0o^«st?alcm 
ootEgS ©r© scuaiaaaraam ^en^iaflosrrfl^si^osr^ 0airrb tm ^ 
©cna§ (Big) 0a©cMjnb aQ)ao)06na ©.nigganb SajaascmarEDcro ffi.aiae')-^. 

7) ©rgjEbsrrfliSao ©QjE^tEflciTOo 0 S©^j aigi^lcajaiiasl .ojfDo ogjcrro a-joesa 

©£j§ar> ©(© 0 ajcrooruTlnb aj^caaeaT) sraanb ©r©cnado (o_)c®a6rr)o 
©-ajg^sauado (BraaJlffls a<© crUQejffiraflrzsi) ajgjas gDoasnaoj.^ 
on®cr)os0oc2D .ojEESSg ajeflj^o©^^ ®racif)s©n5rE» 0®aDaarirE>0aca; 
<9ia^©eo> a 4 j)©obo ^(©ajcrgairaitind) aj©ra_^©<3>a® r >s)r©crK>. 

8) (srgj ajef) o®siat)o gc^lcsTlfsl) ffiajs gs©m <sr§) aidlg^cijnrgai^tOTacqjo 

©i^nbcri5'lafl©cr)QS{jo «no©tP ©qj.^ rsrag) o_i©tefii gDcrflos^o ®ra§<ssonD 
a_id 0 fido g)S©ao 6 )Qj^)©QjancBr 3 )< 95 )Culcoo ©©t9)®cEnE»oaolf3i> ®anrfl©cn 

©aiocEJtEin o_icfL^ crflcoran. 

9) CDOaDiSldo ®m©EE)0(E5TEI) ®CODa_in0O©<95)gjO(fi8o 
oaoLDCiooain oncmacuT) erf) an cncBnb 
auaEixaf oafgjasroi^ crocrEOfoio ©cuga) ©qj 
aE»au)cnagp©ancqjo aiasm <&oajo 
(HKK^«j)<S)oaE»l (Siejsamoas eaae&as 
coe^engoeoricp qjoto ^Sfl. 

10) <e>oCTO©abo ©jisogpaooral ©©<&>(®qjo o^engga 

Qjoaroai©©QJrol<9)da ajo(al©ai65igo 
jiioaisgjoa^scmosrao 6njoei<&inao©roc£{jo 
<s>oejcTO mf^aTl cnsom <a>a&Jo 
ci^iEMDacasanar© (gcrgrocr>o«rics2f) 

(g®ajo faxrrrrirtdj cTOS©ar)6s>§®0 
crgcBrolcojoacsDotES oDarolcajaffig^aaf^ 
aoo3(^QO(i5Kflcr)<a3(Ej@ ajafflodo. 

6njoai<9>0a3°lfE>o roictraas .nJafExqB) 
jJoeJSgLjocTDsseajcki ®anaas®anrao 
©jiioagjOQ.oolcnaga Mf)g_jo aj&iaro' ocfl 
cmgj0ocs^®@ao(EB (Ej)gj(man®na(EA 
^loaiasnsomsogossBl crflar?)§cm 
6UJ0fija>nf> ®©tm«jjo aiosmoggcrra. 
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11) eioemnb a^s^s>c 2 )'ocumo (o_)oajl<8scm <9>oejo ggosootoeanbo anosrrfl 

So Qj)srrD®a_ioa35)0CTTa (msicrnayocoTlKScrra CT\3^jB3cY>63i3g.6)Sc%o mo 
/£)(a-)owo, 

12) @d<o crTicggcaicfflooa ca&i6mono aoajraf) gsnaceao 0SO5>® (sracracrDrol 

aac&oeaflKacno. o®«nosn| ojcafoT) cu'/lsianfBKslcojtggjodo g(6«g3> 
cnDfo^aabo (sraaj«xaflrot^icrflcrn) a®a><B>oaoauO-iao) ®<&>c5o<e®ooan. 

13) ®6osls>cr> n^fmosre ^^(rTl^gsi^naoroocsrifraar) ®crorna>c)o «j)«5B|.s)s 

anocajajcranioono QJocfl^iQjmocQj §g,osaotoefflan a>sngo)6ia® as©or> 
aSlan^QOoalajdo 6)6ra»§) afloasaoQ q^cuqbo sgoeoocoao, 0aoo(a_) 
®so! SAMSiwl o®crro i^crra(o_)oajoa,o aula'll aJlaxmo^o 

rn)^g6i^roocsn raifflcm crflcrra. 


14) 


15) 


16) 


17) 


<sxO).a 3 ora 0 gjo<OTa ®(aooD 6 sac)o 
(Sr^jjiio^jaaafJSo ^seoBlsatflaos^ofa!) 

!BT3>aiar)Qj6i^o (cyce;fijn 6 sac)o s>jii®cg| 6 irno 
®ejD<£hoajiCuoao airoofoDrong-joab. 
ojdBfiflajdo egga^ eugflsrrflc&Tlsi aDs 
s>omoiSs)®aj sjcSjoasKalg-pf^l^rolsiaj ®.n)ctsi2)S)<9)0sng 
ajcefioOTBdosraocio S)qj^ aja«2!>o aloDSCTOJOQo 
Sdaaflgjoob saaioaalra?) sjaiOfOKslaasioergcrra 5 >a>o§G@snb 
mocbSraoQo cuoaacqjo cucTl^cuafCTalcao 
®aj@®0 00(m_i0)^Qjocfl6iejo^o o_n®onr). 


oaoraanrflfoacrDornlsonoaricQ; 
oooraaao^nrfl aflsmcs^aocafl 
jiionsacaoaflcdlaiejaoia-fltnD 
af)oaoraaano<aTlca> sc/DcuofflcnoaBcnodo 
cjtflfDfrxrooaTlca; crxe^afflaiiraoLjajf) 
aflranolrolaso 0srrfl0oa r l>&>®2!rak 
jiio«sacfflBcttacn®0oa5)0os6!s^)s)cn 
Qjorootmasssy’Simga'l (meoorflo. 
anrxainootBDca) roocu6mm®g_pc)o 

aKSinocnsaesa^o^ QJ6rr>«5s) 
Sc&raTlixjro^raaaajoalaidoSjajo 
oe«>0ofDoconos)jii^. 

(sros^oonb o_is)6rBoas <e>oajo tro&cosxn «j)o_io s>jiics| 
(Brac^faiaoo oja^auroio ejslgjocnoccD 
0O3(B0ao o_iqIj(inr!JR»lnb i^aisosco eijiicrra @s) 
apaeronoDo o-J06rayaj@)nb cucnflceso aioeio 
a(£/)0oca) ro)o_!os)<e>o5ng ®ejo<&)5>0^joo sca'fflgj^ 
Qjj(£/)ecQjssa5)a n^sng ®aairoo@3oajo. 
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18) Q-KmoDaj'oTlfolQj cuojcnrrg'monLO aT)aooea;oroo 
sacra aaflosruoec&o ®ojdiS3o eosoa®<sra 

(3Y3 0 (t> oro qa ca> 0 an) ej ( 0 >rn co)6iu gj <s qj co 6sa 
aosejotftjajiJonrjDfb ojaflcafiasmoraiDo <oreo. 

19) cuoSLooeacrooeojcrjogcinab eaoofflucuoab 

(momma0<£OaOo6>!&>D<5ng <S0ooOo raflarra 
<93 ^ 0 ) o rn as tm o 6 td®) r?Tl iSa ® au o do 

sijucrra aD(#lcea6mnb SjoJoan^rtSTOBroosab:— 
crDtrraas eflajoassnso aTQjlajocoQjD 
mnr)DCSj51s)fa)8an(3i) crfl6)ca6TaT)cao)6TO®l®®o? 

iii. Adverbial Clause of degree. 

In adverbial clauses of degree there is always some ex¬ 
pression denoting comparison. They are introduced by ‘than’, 
‘as’, ‘the’ etc.; as, ‘The result was greater than I anticipated’; ‘the sea is 
as deep as the mountains are high 5 ; ‘the more you have the more you want’. 

In Sanskrit, comparison is expressed by the ablative and 
in Malayalam chiefly by croaq 0 'l; as, srasmarabturoo (sr®®i 0 (a-)uaocro; 
c^oOfmalfni) gDKntesoonrab aroltsacr)^; d^ounoksi) i^arro 0 ocroo i^ajr»rg> 6aj&ie0nb, 
<&oc)q and its various transformations <aiD6rnl(3i), mcaT)^, <9)D§)rab, 
<9>o§lejo etc. joined to siloflcsu are of very frequent occurrence 
as particles of comparison; as, ^car’a'isie&Jceaogo igsyj 00 ®® sceraTi piety 

is more important than salvation. <0>oocfls>ar)<95>oc5o Sqjcoo 63o§o will run faster 
than the wind. 6ruaio sajD®aoQ,o (tflajaTlsranteaosflral) you have greater strength 
than the enemy. 

‘As—as’ shows equality and is expressed by sojosiai or <ao 

§ 0 ; as, ‘Heaped as high as a mountain’ 0 a]®a_ioGiej 6rn_io<9fflfl5t3f)rai) @gf). srao 
gjl(9«®caT3ao OJgTDfBKslral) gjafla* grrarsf) made into pills as big as a gooseberry. 

N. B. Strictly speaking 63og.o shows limit or extent and is therefore better 
employed as an equivalent of ‘so — as’ than £ a3—as’ in Malayalam. 
In involved constructions containing ‘as—as’ the more lucid form 
of expression is by a®(£j)—63 —<std(@; as, ‘The sea is as deep as 
the mountains are high ajq^(U)63Bc5o(fl9 5)a-iD<9sx3®sngo <ara(g) (srg> 

y>o cruq065ec)ot9so gT.sn§, 






‘So —.that’ is literally translated by <m<9aQj^o or «n&<aflobcugp£o 

—B»@: as, ‘The burden was so heavy that he could not carry it ten yards 
without stopping’ ajqi^ cuoro @sl aol^osi® «<&o5ng<Sajocuoor)Qjcfra rsracroo®^ 

aogj^toraamcui^o <sra(@ (goroq^faioeo^ascira. But this is often 

inelegant, and we have to resort to an equivalent form in ai 
g.6)ro, (sraufld&o or m>'-@ —a<&oan§, which makes the construction 
clearer and shorter; as, .^05 aj&6>ro aaonq@arg)6><9>36n§ iBraajaro a_i 
grig ojora arfl/g^osirm 6i<9)05n|(gQ_ioQJoab crDocjdlgflgj or isracuora ojsSI cucra 
(gjsfl 4ij0§ crflg^osmn 6)<9>osn|(3ajoQJoaf) GrooufLgflg), <sra© <sraco]<9>o °sian(g@& 
<o)oaflR8m». The peculiar construction under ‘the—the’ is ex¬ 
pressed by <S(ffiOQo or — ao—(Bra©. ‘The more you get the more 

you want’ orf)6m<e8 aTlsjScKODQo tsraaiWo or orflamaa q^© aD^orrasojo 

©ra© oJIaamcs^o <srgic/a; or crflama® aflsp<scms<8(SK»og.b (graailaio ergiua. 

32. Exercise A. 

1) The orator speaks so fluently that nobody can be compared with 

him. 

2) She stalked through the splendid rooms and giddy crowd so abstract¬ 

edly that she did not appear to notice anybody or anything. 

3) I bore thee like the quiver on my back, 

Fleet as the whirlwind hurries on the rack. 

4) The higher the stake the more nervous he became. 

5) The longer the race is, the better is the chance of winning. 

6) Such errors occur oftener than can be excused., 

7) In the present state of Europe it would be about as safe to insert 

a red-hot poker in a barrel of gun-powder, as it would be for 
Great Britain to occupy and administer the city of Constantine- 

8) The French may have created a great army, but if their ministers 

cannot pull together, the vaster the machine the more easily 
will it be wrecked. 

9) It is fashionable to be little and deride the Irish convention in 

Chicago, but it is significant as a formal notification of the fact 
that the last general election in Great Britain has been accepted 
by the Irish patriots outside Ireland where they are much more 
numerous and more influential than those that are left in their 
native land, that for the present the policy of constitutional 
agitation is played out, and the day of the dagger and of dyna¬ 
mite has returned. 
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10) Sweet are the uses of adversity, and a couple of years of Tory 

government will probably do more to unite the Irish ranks than 
the eloquence of all the liberals. 

11) As compared with the women of other European countries, Russian 

women work more and weep less, they love and they hate in 
perhaps greater intensity, they marry with more deliberation, 
they abide by their choice more firmly, they exalt their mission 
of motherhood more highly, and on the bearing and rearing of 
their children they lavish all their energies of mind and body. 

12) It is interesting to know that in the opinion of a thoughtful writer 

in the Annals of the American Academy, no more interesting or 
significant event has taken place for some time, in the sphere of 
economic and political education, than the recent establishment 
of the London School of Economics and Political Science, which 
will begin work in October 1895. 

13) Less than three years ago, there was founded, in the back room of 

a small store on a side-street at Toulon, a charitable project 
which bids fair to do more towards bringing about the solution 
of the social problem in France than all the congresses and 
conferences that have been held, and all the books and articles 
that have been written, with that end in view. 

14) The immense advantages that would accrue to the nation from the 

state acquiring the railways and working them, are so many, 
that I can only briefly mention a few, which will prove that in 
its far-reaching benefits, railway nationalisation will excel the 
penny post and ought therefore to be put in the foreground of 
all social legislation. 

Exercise B. 

1) ra(S(ono(®ocoiS)cn3'ocjo®0ol <20 
afls'lcnonb. 

2) arf)ai<e®rcfl ©TatBaral^cailfol) alcaaQjoQo cryajisaocqjo gDoggcroflrafc 

ascs^o QjKBSctiiDck) curm&c^oa-JDrocBralcat) epoyoarosaoBcOaOiesaa 
QjaDg_jo rscuco renal rat ffiojosg^ocuoab rroocoitnlcLicrnorai) <en<S0 
rol<9® ao^aoflcrra o^tgj&sng g.ajt&reflgjonb gosajcrasao (sra(g)«nS)cm 
« ©°&3Q2Do <SK>®0flf)ifl8<e8 arusayocoi^gja'moean eaflrraarrxmSflg). 
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3) <adlcr)0ocs2; ®8aoo(lij jonommral c/anflrao croao (mo-D^o ajloajogaio §drTI 

tggcmcLitSs c/atuflroo acfeflcSsiDSx® s>QjaaQJoab croDCOlascroQjsjfsasiodo 
®raa51t&0ocan eoaocijo ssajajoaocoralcrragg, (srgjQjc^ojo a. 6 ^ 193 
amrooiftcrro. 

4) rnoemcffl<sa«§CLicTrri§lRriifisar)fans)fnas)!)c)D 
(a^osmfflcT) <a)g,S)<S)aT)@f!5T3)00Oifl3rm^o. 

5) croc^j(2aQJfa)0oaf^lro63T3^rat> crflcrrasngocaj 
§(^joro0OC2J ®(a)@3s>gg3®crr>o§ 

§.c^lcsjj0oa)Oaao^o crflosKi^ Q_iros3cmoas 
o_K^j(a55)0(mc8Q_io5)ej ®OT>eacrooo ^§0®g_jodo 
6M>q*jocn£l' ftr>s)aT)<9B0|.o ®aeioro0ocsiri esjefl^g) 

croQ^oaoojjOa^sc&i a^3a®cuafrfl®o_ios3ej. 

6) jiitaajfonnocQj ®crDonocnoc£ya><T)§s5Tan@ 

(OKcl)i 9 fii 6 rr)o 0 QOo®eajl(O)®moi§ cs^auo 6)_aicgonb 
®0asi^(3i)cnl oaioaojocrflc^o S)a_>c^®ciuo®aJ 
®Qa\0fO6QJ06mS3Qc)o QJc^lgprtS EJQ^(®fOo 
c^ltaioo^sacQ; cnfknyi® raoc/Dffl5ss)§.s>c2>£j3o 
®0§ra0oca; ^Igiorat) aolcoiaoajg^m 

®QQf)csjj0Qjs>C2>gj3o <9>g.sroi§S 

OD3®QJOg.o ®QJCO®f!5t3)05)S rg)(DC£>65BS)a s > c S S30C ' [1 ® 
cnDorouTlKcacs^o 6)<0>3cno .aAocuajo golgllrg) 
crooro0oo cO-iessicBrcncs^o a^asroialrs). 

7) eoasDefl^o^soroo QJaD'lt&acrnrtsrifol) 

6icro'o^j®0Q,o ajcnasiaTla&fai) aj06rrfl§QLionf) 

8) <a)(@ sjainjcro^jOQJ.ainnfiSBaleaBlsjor) 

_nf)fi5iarTOo®a_)cr) ®a)53§oco3 S3crD<3^1(gfl<38o 
®'jaO(ft®raoaa363sc)Q arflosra® ®m(@)ocrril<T)o 
®ejo<9)6nas)agjoo aadl_g^®a-joasocu^o 
rooaaiainb rt»6>an sonoasTlg-joerai^l^lono 
ooo<aiejs> 0 aof)ra) <B>3ro6mgsngDQJ3nb. 

9) rooeao&noasflso (a-j|!!9s>g.o gag m ans gorc cu<9> 0oOOfesrnj«5K»l®&ii6s 6).ni 

cmSgjodo ffiraaTlssjfsrffl aio^aido < 9 >®ng im&cucsflrai) acngg ejcoTl^ 
®< 9 fii 0 oqjqO0ocsd orocixiral)crogai51®cao§o @s>s aflodlcQacTnooroeJB 
alejgg rfhnmmim0ro;0aca> 0sn _ f!aO20)fi5Ba r 'l ( <3i> Qjoy 5 mn(an5)cn<6s)0g.o 
(Q-jajoTlSQ-jaoasaaoca) ajsaroorosoBgflrak (araotTcuordl^ (maarisjs 
gjjea aTlaf)tJO0oc2) aoeJi^aioalcasia ea&fl_^o afljiiiajoalaia^ra^ 
crflorro cross grogojlsstm c/f)itD6UB6>a^o, n_flca>3^')a>sg.S)s 0cyro 
@gfkm 65 BS)g.cs$o ®<Q)^o (ftsoncrKTOotuc!^ <fl>sn§o 0cr)a^a ! flQjf®(OTffi'l 
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crflffltTOfDo &^ari5\2flrol(98amrg) linsicm (BK>r®^(BiB>06>0crra ojosnss) 

■sfl^6ng<2a_l3'3i). 

10) eiafkrxmcxygg. ajocrocroQaj65BS)a «nrai><aa36m:> aTlsj n-iotsaasngrawd^mo. 

0ool<Sg_jO(9)QJonnocan 6}arD^d9^®a»§sn§3a2firacir>3ajo 03 ) 0330100 ^ 

2.c>ao5(9s)Dang (&,d^sig_j§Qjoab ©SQja8(q@aTm'ls3cnd3«o^o <sra> ai< 9 > 
on t j6U<S(fi5)§ I s>6)g. aroodl^sjiQjosng <so_io<ftom@ (®atm 

11) aoisroocrooco oTlt&sig. (Q2ad'!<3ce!>)« 1 T3<at)crra a^'&mrxmoco) o^jgjoajaaj 

63T3S)a<fi«'3|.o ia)ocTOoS)abo aj$6t3U(0lcsD(S6riiocoo taiaar) oqjooqjo 
ofl<sc/aca 30 oes 2 /ra) agjcrra <i®Qj<figo croz 0 fa) 0 D 6 m$^jo. 

12) a«sojab croigj ajonogj aQcm crbocyacaTlg-joab ©sojcroomioTlfflaoSg-joSifij 

®rot® 0<Sfn3C^6)Loa9 a>ofDsm0ocaTl®Kflro3aT)^ 06>oooano0)gj. 

13) go's odGJ®03aS s_f)a^<&§r)rat> fflfls g>c»crr> .aejcesisroab ajg,6)ro cjo.tjo 

croaxioel-pj <ms)obo <93 ej ( 01131)076 a^g^<a>3aj60Bgf)rai> 0ao<3>j(OT3f)a7a 
®ao@(§fai03ca)'lf!Bcm coea^emsoas^a 0 oorro <ag.Q$ 0 OQi ©c^oogfau) 
aziorat 0ca)«5Bl®g_j3can. 

14) “(o_)dMnog.<nod) cusbcrvj grooegyjckcno Qjroo” agjon (a_}0O6m(a-)<9>oroo 

ffira3W(mnar)aflfn03Cffl(arirai) oilman j3fl<s0«ST\5)^ <3£e63g_j§(sra)D 
fflaona <S)ro3@aD(an6)aoc9®3c>3 Sroocnsojocos)® eaiojejo a(p)g_joas@& 
0s^6i585)a '£hGnso)6Mty csncnsiw ere _f) <9>ro).^ oosasaTKmssrn 
ararauao. 

15) 0an^oQ;«Bam <feajco)rala)^.5>s S7oLjO(0s)®<BT3)og.o raisinm (grgjipgga (o_)isa 

c®6si3c>3 (Hras^aflnr^srocoran^ cusaisajo aioffnaocrdsng. 

iv. Adverbial Clause of ‘belief’. 

Such constructions as ‘as certain as I live 1 , ‘as sure as I 
speak’, s as sure as there is God above’ etc. are merely the 
phraseology of degree applied to assurance, doubt or denial 
and may be translated as adverbial clauses of condition; as, 

‘As sure as I am the magistrate I shall send you to jail’ araisnt) 0ef)®((Tg§3S)sm 
sTlrab ontoam seaeflrat imac^tOso crflQMcajo. The adverbial clauses of 
condition are introduced by ‘if, unless, except, though, and 
however’. 

‘If’ is expressed by simple crooescucn; as, ‘if he is there’ (graojcn 
ojTsis asiengaflrai. Sometimes the present wa^cr^ano with oucsaio, 
oraOTioceJsraii and a®cro ojoDand) may be used to express condition 

in all tenses as; (Braaicnajlsisc^gg. cuea&io, .g><5ngo<9iam a-i&fiao, 

.©.sngoaiarxaiocajorat,.aftsrigarraQjrtflisnoi). 
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® Ml®1 

QjIfllQJSjjj 

[95100. 

n|OOQJo 

lOMfcpflai 

|8ffl CBM 
oajmlm 
3^cn3|aul 

my«o 

g,8fl^§» 

ssmot 

pqggy®' 


sure as I 
jrely the 
jr denial 
lion; as, 

uinpiSOT 

[auses of 
ugh, and 


re’ 1)50® 
J[ QjlflfilO) 

sondiiiion 
,cm o- 1 ® 10 * 


The force of ‘unless’ and ‘except’ is expressed by the 
addition of the conjunctive particle a® to cnooGoajcn; as, gceo>a0o<b 

(Oi«n<an«ai rocroqsg a repast is not relished unless given by the devoted. 

But it must be noted that in this construction the sentence 
becomes positive in Malayalain and that if the negative form 
is to be preserved, (srogjosxo) or crTlSceacjocrooeoQjnr) form must be 
made use of; as, s<e*ao0o<b (oumoejgjosxa) gdwaldaa rocroalgj. ‘You 
will not remain strong except you take exercise’ c^jOCS2JO0o SJ^jJQS^oejgjOSxm crTl6m 
,03 (sr^scooc^o cnlaJCTfl^cangj; or ajjooaioao si-oicgl 06 ®® 0 ^ crflffmtOa <ST0)<3raoc/Ojo 
ttflajcnn^cangy. 

Note 1. cn'l$cascui'J 36 cyci^cno with o_ia£noor i^lcsBoci^mo with ©sierra 
Qjfol< 0 nrai) may also be used to vary the construction ; as, q^ocajoiao 6>.ni 
2 io(oro) ajtsaio, c^ocojoao so^^trhlsj^cnoQjfolaTlrali. ‘Though’ and ‘however’ 
are translated by (Broaeojoaaio, the first by (Sijjisflejo, o^aaTlfijo, (BT 3 ) 606 m»ri 
ejo, aQjcnoQjfoldBfIaio, oQjcrrfl(3^(931 ejo etc., and the second by o®(@ ®6ocm (gig 
eojoejo, <sr3(0)oca)oejo or a®crroaj«fl<9fle4o. 


Models. 1 . ‘Though deep yet clear’ (s^cgsjsngsnejo eoragHojeng; 

(gigsPig5)<^aTricol<asrie4o 6o<oi&'')ajsng; (StajtPigsjengcrrocajrol^fijo ooroo^'lojsng. 

2 . ‘However you may try, you will not succeed’ a®© <®6ocm a 
corooncTl-gjoejo crolsmaa ^o^jnvioonjig^oajcQn^; q®; ra) <ns)cm &(3roooo)<escrr><a)o 
cssoejo a)02)m3oaoji5srgo<a>carigj; a®© ( 0 )S)cm aranooop').^ a®arroQj«fl<9Tlejo <0102 
cruodnj q®nso<0)cnri^. 

Note 2. In the past, m%° should be used; as, q®(@ (msjcm amoo 
<S)02 t n ; > 3 ®^) ( 3 5ng3C ®''&b 

3. isrsaOejo and a®cTro)(£l<9®iejo are more frequent in Poetry. 

4. The phrase l in case ’ occurs now and then in English in 
the place of the conditional ‘if’ and may be translated by ojaaio or 
ffitOjCOJOtat; as, ‘In case you succeed, let me hear at once rrflsimcSs rffcogyu^o 
enjo ejelascm ojcaaio as6ocro a®soor> (sosolcsna®, or crilsmce® aio^uuoeojo 
aielcagarumoanorai) as6ocro a®socm (groolcaTltSs). 
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33. Exercise A. 

1) Unless thou tell’st me where thou hadst this ring, 

Thou diest within this house. 

2) Though she was a woman of great strength of mind, and bad little 

cause to love him, her misery was such that none of the bystand¬ 
ers could refrain from weeping. 

3) Though the particular persons and events chronicled in the legend¬ 

ary poems of Greece are not to be regarded as belonging to the 
province of real history, those poems are nevertheless fall of 
instruction as pictures of life and manners. 

4) Poor man! I know he would not be a wolf, 

But that he sees the Romans are but sheep; 

He were no lion, were not Romans hinds. 

5) The spiritual attendant of the dying slaveholder regularly adjured 

him, as he loved his soul, to emancipate his brethren for whom 
Christ died. 

6) The judge himself would be punished in case he transgressed the 

law. 

7) The duke thought himself best entitled, in case the king should 

die without issue, to possess the royal dignity. 

8) Had the Plautagenets succeeded in uniting all France under their 

government, it is probable that England would never have had 
an independent existence. 

9) Though the seas threaten, they are merciful; I have cursed them, 

albeit had no cause. 

10) We may safely affirm, whatever the rigid bigotted maxims of the 

age may declare to the contrary, that persecution is not the best 
method of converting people. 

11) Everybody can be at home in London and, whatever his tastes or 

his pursuits, everybody can find there the things that interest 
him most—collections, artistic and scientific, societies, galleries, 
amusements (thoug-h the theatres and operas are as good else¬ 
where and in some places superior), fads, eccentricities, specimens 
of all races, all customs, all superstitions. 

12) Whether content with one’s condition be a good state or not, and 

however strong an ally it may be to conservatism that resists 
progress, it undoubtedly works for social stability. 

13) In conclusion, I should like again to aver that the lot of a Russian 

woman is a happy one, whatever may be her class. Comparisons 
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are odious, but if we compare the actual position, I should 
say that, on the whole, the position of the Russian women was 
better than that of English women, and their influence politi¬ 
cally and socially was greater. 

14) The gist of what Mr. Bonnar has to tell us we have heard more 

or less definitely from many other witnesses, although few have 
spoken so clearly and with such emphasis. 

15) But ask the agitators whether they desire that the plateau of Asia 

Minor should fall under Russian rule, and what will they tell 
you? That they prefer Turkey to Russia. Astonishing as this 
reply is, it is heard throughout all the East wherever Armenians 
are found; and why is this ? Because if Russia held Armenia, 
there would only be opportunities for the agitators and their 
friends to gain an earnest livelihood by their labours or their 
efficiency, whereas, what they are desirous of doing, is to form 
a free and autonomous Armenia, in which their own personal 
enrichment and aggrandisement would take the place of patriot¬ 
ism and the welfare of the country. 

16) The force of circumstances has imposed upon the United States the 

necessity, recognized with practical unanimity by her people, of 
insuring to the weaker States of America, although of racial 
and political antecedents different from her own, freedom to 
develop politically along their own lines and according to their 
own capacities, without interference in that respect from govern¬ 
ments foreign to these continents. 

17) Leaving the political side of the question altogether outside, one 

must allow that, however detrimental the action of France and 
Russia may be to our interests, it is as natural for these powers 
to do all in their power to exploit, and, if possible, to monopolise 
the trade of China and other countries neighbouring their 
dominions by means of railways leading to their own sea-ports, 
as it is monstrous on the part of our government to do nothing 
to foster, and much to impede, the extension of trans-frontier 
trade with the magnificent markets awaiting our enterprise, which 
neighbours our Burmese possessions. 

18) A widowed countess, a chief ornament of society in her day, being 

left with means which were small relatively to her rank, said, 
with a wisdom which was as much her own as the wit for which 
she was celebrated, that had it not been for having to make both 
ends meet, she would not have known what to do with herself. 
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19) The accuracy of a bill of old date is not in general very ascertain¬ 
able, and it would seem to be but an ungracious return for the 
accommodation which the creditor has afforded, if the debtor 
were to institute a very strict inquisition into the minutiae of 
his claims. The considerations concur with the habitual care¬ 
lessness and indolence of people of fashion, as inducements to 
them to lead their tradesmen into temptation ; and the result is 
such a demoralisation of the whole class, that it is rare indeed 
to meet with a tradesman accustomed to be employed by people 
of fashion, whose accounts, if closely scrutinized, would not 
betray a want of probity and fair dealing. 


Exercise B. 

1) 0CTde3<mrtB6m^s)ci2)6)C2w® aoDoo-icoLTl 0oq,@g.Qj(es0oaja3Ta)oc2n 

(aflOTBlffian. 

2) oaejiifin(mmiuf)6njfij®0oS!K5? slc^o®(rrg6im ®oa3cmsrr)6ajcm)fno5)S>a|m 

oil crooc/>roo, (83a_n<a3ai6nj<gaja-> <&>scro 

6}<9>O5ng®O_JOc&>OC^0Oo 0ol6KU36)S3f®arf)c/al roaOCn51s><9)06ng<8a_)QC2>0 

ejrg) 0(tA(^o6rncr)OLD!9flcaif3)ic9s (Bcuoroo gruco. 

3) ejaabcszD'Vjb o>-ojarra nooo ajc9sn6>fmamo&n<sajo ai®aa>oaciao 0(tfLajos}cncna 

crflsj^aDo, 

4) a_l<&>rsl> <9>tPi$QJDg.o <8>ft_j05KOfiilgo (35fO0lgJOst!JI^ rmSaJCtJOOTiSOQJo, S5T3 

<flfinb®a-]oce51 0o®6ro®ora3arD0®ca rmcn^rasmtouslcna cn30c&>o®cr)3<08o. 

5) ©to, ocdo 0 cr>(fi«ocrinerist^crro cucmoiai) 

6i0)os)mar) eoajo qy>©rcf)§®0ooo 
0oooo 0a®s_icanmacos!Jas>g.gjoo 
c%coo 6)ou«sc9ao 0ooo®ecucao®e3. 
ffossiomanQOoajaroialsjgjcTra ajcmaral) 

(STg)CncB0£J3<j>(m 0S>OO3CTT3^1gp 
cruasaoo onii^ail^ oa^jo @sam3<rf) 

^ f 3cr)o eajlcSQo 0QDo®eojoao®(S3; 

6) <9j(TOfla\j(®n03c98 rosegjo 6)<9>3S36Torg>3 
aajcroDssg ®S3cmo curoscragg. ary<m3 
crccm>lt9al6)ejororiso§ ejb/So ojl®cya<fi33 
a&icroflcrnlsitmgjso 0aO3®aojoao®ig3. 
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7) dMotacroig®© ^sagam crooraaoo acsroo aa^sns'lasg cucmo- 

.sTlfsb g<n^ igafLgj g3ana3H6)g.^ocucrao croiaurao gscmgssajosejaca; 

y^a 0 * 

8) (Si® cuejfiDoca) <&>g^ grass <9>al®o0(al> a®oc^om(ariooo(ai (S131 ^(ra^.<0)gflrab' 

©D®roocrra 6&<3co cro 0 ca>o ass eacoo 0O(@®0 crflejqE) (®§<™@§.- 
©Tojsad&osni ^fDcrofal) <ao.^ 0o<g)®0 g>sngo<83CTrog|!.. ® ia60 ®^ 

5 )cn ( 0 >S)cm (filaic® <&s) Qjefl^acfcogg.cnD ojaaio (sraroflanbo 
aflipocoo o®^osqjo nonaiK^aoj^foo^crnfaTlfnoai coralas cu&aro 
(o_)«3ri6iaKnuo ®anfin§arro. 

9 ) (Bi©aQJ@a(9)0^o 1 gcnj ©o^caarooeajQjo Qcmjorao^Qjo ®os60b1cbj qjs 

acoraxsjjo gaslock (STS) ro6ng roos3j«3t3g.s>s ajsaffiiaosjjo s^-p-pj 
scnoasTlcaxHot) ®o^glcaa<&oib q®(@®c£2;o (StocxTlt&o raoeSjassag. eacoTl 
<es)Q^jo (aracueaTlrai) assflscaio) ojcrolasics^o a^icsjprslcsacrro agjcna 
gc^oas)ag_j§fm(®otfl3cno. 

10) a cSs<9>oaj( ® qjIcq;^ cug.a(S g.^od^amgsSTcftosng ssaioocaroraTlrai) 


11) 


12 ) 


13 ) 


jasn^oc&icm asoaj cYf)a5®ffira>6rna0aafl(3l c^(a><Q>oa]n3K^^ia(arianr)> 
(Sfflocfe ®rau51a>0oceTl acuggo <fl 3 ^)®as>®n§) ojcotctio. 

aiosocofla.eao^jPejo aaa)S£aaojro)<a) 
onrflsoorro colcrrogg. eflajcsus^jo. 
o®aTi@aie)D® r ^)cn)(S8@a)&n®gjg®0 

0cs(®cs2Tlcrrn@ arf)0gf)a8$cmDdo. 
ajDSoro <Q)oaranajg.c980aag ;; ]<n)raiHO)nb 
oil s 0 oof) ® 0 cy 0 0 a cb) ro (StaH ral 
®a>soco;®(m(jg)®0 0 Soa® (tgruccno 
qgruD 0 is ® fflsu cm ssg o asi§ ® cm ra o 
jiIosoobH QjcmocTDgonnQjaootflejo 
.asosocoTl ojcnflai ® 0 crD <®aTf)rai> 
aosocaTl qjcttd aacifflJBlnnofflno^lejo 
6aosocBTlC)jcrrf)ej aa>og^®cmrt>o. 

(aacmtaroioab ®Tao)ca;oa<a> tmacmaaocb 6riiaigg§i 
CQC 2 jn 0 o®ao§ a_aicrra croomonoo @sacmorr>orsl 
Qj)acTr)(sra)ornolca)oooa 0 cn?) rrfl cortfLgjoajo. 
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14) 


Bsnm<&orasm)®ra)<moyg erf) SoufleTlfsii aoonb 


S6n\ucjufDaaics2JroKflcra <SQ_Jocafl§ainb. 
aoofQJoStPsmo iSformocioomoan^ nrfl 
<&o§cuo®y>6ms)0orro$5ngo aDuilatwo. 


15) 


(mooicrao 6T3)0eras)0o<85)o ^rtS(maoS)<ftosn| 


<3SBo mlnricBs 6)^jool5)gjono arflgr^caio. 
<3ajo<s<S)6m6)0ano (inotmnb cn)®ca)oco)<s«nrat 6t3ont> 
®Q_10<8i«SS)ta)CTO 6)_aJQ,<8®ar)rg)6)5ng®(3)0. 
oQ)cno6)S QJOt&jSxcTS) ejoaof)_^ (gojoD 
(Oicirasos ojojiio coi^)t8i8ar)OTo<9il®aio 
6T3iocras)0ab (a_)06m«5a6)g. /mjgfl^^Qjab 
0ocincuQJooaQjo ail6)cnr) g^leOT^So-ioo. 


(ST3)^3>0$SOcQOo QJRS(Bt?»)C!D 6njoaf)®ajo 

cm cgj^^ojjjajroranfflorat! aiRScmoaDral) 
6ajoejl<sy5)s «nej 6)cLao§')6)cm3)o'l d ^sn{> 


16) 


<Q)oaiajrtf) ®a-io<fe 03-10^acoofacuofafi. 


oa(R§ajoa$S)@g.orc 8 6 njoaD 6 )co; crocmarao 
cs^au<ata"icmo^g)a'l ;: 24oajo 0^)ee)osxa) 
cy (® Qi)cnDoacn aj(g)cno0(£C)^ of) 


17) 



gi^ojc/acofo^cracrrao^l^ erf) 

oro<wj0)s0oOo cao0S)crKmo<en®aJO 



Note. OTCroi)0 )b 0 qOo coo06)cr)ono<9n®ajo ‘as sure as I am Rama’. 

18) 5)co | oroQj0oe2) 6ar® <83000 cns<sa<8ics^0 rma'oftanbo Q_)fD0ooioS)®T3i sxm 



ffliuia^QjsrgosasisreforicTra Ecaioc/ojoaoraoco; djejlaa* ^.®Sj ococro£ioaos>a> 

<BraC&>c 85 ) 0 Q, 6 ng. 


v. The Adverbial Clause of Cause and Effect. 


The adverbial clauses under this head are of three classes 
viz. of cause, consequence and purpose. The first is introdneed 
by the conjunctions ‘because’, ‘as’, ‘since’ etc., the second 
by ‘so that’, and the last by ‘that’, ‘in order that’ etc. 





In Malayalam the true case of cause is but the no¬ 

minative forms of crfialmao, <&ofasmo, i^aio, and others of like 
import are also in use to express the same meaning. It will 
be noted that the auxiliary verb s)<s>o6 frequently replaces the 
(gjfoflcsy suffix (Stgjrab; as, ffirargftajosnf, oraojob ajraotg^s^osng etc. 

Rule 24. When the sentence is long, translate the adverb¬ 
ial clause of cause after the principal sentence and begin 
with Q^^sicajoaereemorab, or .aoroismo; to express consequence, ast^q, 
and raaaQjoj^o may be used; but in the majority of cases the 
adverbial clause of consequence has to be translated through 
its equivalent form, the illative co-ordinate sentence; as, ‘A 

great many visitors came at one time, so that we were put to great inconvenience’ 
■arolaaraii cug.s)ra ojlrraaraa^oib QjfQ]<&>cs$6ngoear), (sra^DaDofsi) arsisoBdotBs ajg.sxt> 
(srasiaroiDiSigy (malcrrfls an oeaD (sraflarra. 

Purpose is expressed by eansrs'I and <si®)a^o6n|; as, ‘We sow 

that we may reap’ 6><&ocgoar>D6)ig£ ) o6rK> cnoo aJloxescro. 

34. Exercise A. 

1) He went away in great anger, for he had taken offence at some 

remarks. 

2) At this his relations were sore amazed, not because they believed 

that what he said was true, but because they thought that some 

distemper had got into his head. 

3) As there was no hope of escape they resigned themselves to their 

fate. 

4) Now that there is no more use for these things you may remove 

them. 

5) Since these men could not be convinced, it was determined that they 

should be persecuted. 

6) He swore so loud that all amazed the priest let fall the book. 

7) I was not so young when my father died, but that I perfectly 

remember him. 

8) What circumstances have occurred that our proposals should be 

withdrawn? 
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9) Constantinus had separated his forces that he might divide the atten¬ 

tion and resistance of the enemy. 

10) They let alone the Princess Mary lest they might provoke a war 

with the Emperor Charles. 

11) Romans, countrymen, and lovers! hear me for my cause, and be 

silent, that you may hear; believe me for mine honor, and have 
respect to mine honor, that you may believe; censure me in your 
wisdom, and awake your senses that you may the better judge.. 

12) Their tradesmen, and the workmen whom their tradesmen employ, 

are compelled, these by the necessities of their situation in life, 
those by the competition they encounter in their business, to 
submit to all the hardships and disquietudes which it is possible 
for fashionable caprice to impose, without showing any sign of 
disturbance or discontent, and because there is no outcry made,, 
nor any pantomime exhibited, the fashionable customer may 
possibly conceive that he disposes nothing but satisfaction among 
all with whom he deals. 

13) When the student shall have attained to four and twenty years of 

age, more or less, the sooner he is in office the better; for it is 
there only that some essential process of his education can be set 
on foot, and it is in youth only that they can be favourably effect¬ 
ed. 

14) In every walk of life it were well that such men should associate 

themselves together in order that combination may give increased 
effect to their lives. 

15) He quickened his pace that he may be at the gate in time, and be¬ 

fore it closed for the day; he called to mind the miseries he had 
passed through the previous night and shuddered to contemplate 
the prospect of another such night. 

16) As we cannot make a personal study of every man in a large deliber¬ 

ative assembly, we learn the temper of the whole, by our know¬ 
ledge of individuals here and there — especially such as take a 
leading among others — and by the collective determination of 
the body. 

17) There is a gentle but irresistible coercion in the habit of reading, 

well directed, over the whole tenor of a man’s character and 
conduct, which is not the less effectual because it works insensi¬ 
bly, and because it is really the last thing he dreams of. It 
civilizes the conduct of men, and suffers them not to remain 
barbarous. 
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18) And since the quarrel 

Will bear no colour for the thing he is, 

Fashion it thus, that what he is, augmented, 

Would run to these and these extremities 
And therefore think him as a serpent’s egg, 

Which hatched, would, as his kind, grow mischievous 
And kill him in the shell. 

19) In the effusion of intense feeling the regularity of metre may act as 

a controlling or moderating power. The ebullition of incitement 
is made calmer and more continuous by the adoption of a measured 
step; so that when the subject of poetry is of an impassioned 
nature, the proper accompaniment is verse. 

20) We cannot have a single image in the fancy or imagination that did 

not make its first entrance through the sight; what we have is 
the power of retaining, altering and compounding the images once 
received, into all the varieties of picture and vision that are most 
agreeable to the imagination ; so that by this faculty a man in a 
dungeon is capable of entertaining himself with scenes and land¬ 
scapes more beautiful than any that can be found in the whole 
compass of nature. 


Exercise B. 

1) <S8c/a'l<0)Cr)DLGn6 ojoafinasaysia 
ffig_jcyaaj0o®cs2Joro3 ®fD6rra®aJoao 
®^c®OT8®g.^crr) cuoasfSBSaoaoggo 
roocraesDo faicnogalejoagscmrib 6r5>oab. 

2 ) < 0 f)cug ooosaronb esoca;s>cannrn 63 s)s)m 
SojibsnxjoQ, oolscmoas eaalcrfl tmoab 
gcearooq%® 8p oKB 0ar>Qj6>ragjoc© 

5>0o®§o®g_joarro aTlocSsc&offifij 
®aao) 0 )gjD®(STao(ra eomroiaoctft ®0e'1afi 
croau)ooLjo a^sng ra>g.cro 6)0$n0rai> 

®COCTdQJD 6 ) 02 Jj(TT 0 af)rtf)6@n®cnoS>S£JOo ®oab 
®ajem®cao(mkr>oc)o (ftoimmoBJooaf). 

3) gc^rooo 6)5)a®j(pajiS)6^(S3n0O5)fO5)c0fflocno 
t/altQarooo 63nn6nBra>ayo (joaasjcsracsjjo ajoeDg-jocnocaD 
coo®oQji^cm0(3in1 : af)§ai arndnrora^DeQ? 

(g«»aj( 5 KD)®)rai) ojcrra aJlonro sia>oci 3 s> 0 ®so. 
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4) 6Qjc956)ms)aiD0RS a^crao-airooBSiTsajab ajarra 
croaiej 8300S5ffiiaicqjo ecefiTlgjoSiciooasoicnjgonb 
(maixyTlnnorai) (cnoatoralaqaiisaa ora 6Ta>soB5ia^oo 
®tau51rd)§§QJo o^ 6 nj| CTO0CBJO S)sA<XQ QCmo 
aasciDOcX) (0)S)am5)cs2;oe6) qsl_|^i0>g.©e©6n3o 
s>o-jrtn<8> moag.'Seig. siajDQ.rtjflcs^sngotesilsoo. 

5) ©65Bls)cn ©biaoooo ajrsrmoc© froc®_i63i35>a <Q>sngol6T3rcj QgramffiSKU.'fa 

0j658S)a e^aJo®<9s)Sng(®lcna ojlajadltmaoca 6nj&ulcy3c&«r)s>C2> 
aoigas cnc3ba3ar>g)S)<&>06n| (srgjcag aoa eocucoraTlrat) oj^Ocai 6nj(&ul 
oa<e«51ca)o^ra3crro. 

6) Qjg§.a)mos 0 rtnoe^a® 6 )ooojd ®ajoaflcrooaj<b ©6njocjo\_pc93aT> 

ol®g_jo§ : — ©®g_|oc)o (grarolaso 0OQo (stou51<9>o Qjla]3jj@a(aTlaDo<ai> 
(msojaioaso croodafislaRoaso 0 oq,o alojorco ascrroaa a-ig>g-jQ38 osxu 

<9)6r§ 6)ji3ejQj S)<9)0§<egam@6ia5D6n| 0<nf)ca>DQjarTf)s)gjCTra <51® aia> 
(STg)g.<8>c5o 0_106T3l5iQJf!BCrro. 

7) oss0DroojiiDcgjaroj!30 r lc2)o<b .ftscnjcurnroralrai) ©eaj]a-jra0oea51«>l 

asam <^<a)l< 0 aj 0 Dairi^ (sraostuo^aio o®crra ©a^roocstflrolaacrr) ©d 
(Q9aao5>«5ia @.6^0(05)1, §D(oOs>m nolo® aagQrel) i^1<9«qjdq,o escioeoacb 
ts^aral-^QJracrroffjsng^iajo ©(of)s>abo tsausmo crooo^®ajf&lj>jcsi) 
<?§§, S3CD6aac)o fBradlc^fmragjosx® r^e'lrtnrDnaoas ®6 qjocoo 

QjrofgrataaCLisnoo caio 6 )(®oro 3 (a_)a>oracsrffll£ 4 o ©@>ajs>ro (o_)cn51(auo 
6>xiJC£yl§lgjp«3ra)fa)lfnof3l), (mom^rali^c^caocQnralascm ©<o a^raTl 
cs^qs ffiraoioo croD0DogjO ^sflaipcan^-jonb c/alaiqgg. 6rmaiO0oa<3o 
(cr^laickaaSa-joejo ^oar^ 0 o^©ro 6 rr> 6 } 0 cno@a (Sig^aoS'Braog @s^l 
© 6 ojoaojocan (fejg^cBiao ^oido© cruQai63Ba'lrai>orf)crra (sro®roa>o croo 
o^oiQjjO^ocnsssspg. qjrbcbtjbI (BiQjSajD -oTl-^ @a«:<S 0 oalorf) a®(m 
©<o eocQpoc^o^ocns)«5i3) -a^^tmoasarro, 

8) siac^ocaiQOfogflcmlfab ajosjg-j^l-gfl^gg. ajoa65Balrai) ®ra&uoocrao 

©o-ioejo ©O65j(9i5>g.5)<9ffl05n§ sxoialcaTlasajScaio, adjigOcaJlasiotantin 
gjonb QjloB-iocruscaoo^ocB; 0000000000 o_ioa>®csDD 6)jiicg}o6>ca) 
(sramjocs^asioroab a>oa§rab (^a5oroocrnc^ncuoe0o<3^®s)nbo$0<3t>©rt>l 
ascm 6)(®a r lci < j(So(05>'(sra) croocyojoca) (a_}<or)cs$6>s co)ej® 0 rab a' 1 -^' 21 © 
©aj6m (rngglailsoof) 0 O(g)o (^al^flrolasam^Siaiosng (a^rtsfleoco 

6)(0K» sxmalojlaabo ar^aDOTa>6>a (ST§)<2ajDjina«os>®c^o Qjoe(a_)(af) 
6QjejS6DJa)S)(0K» < 


<&o®ojKolf3l) 6S053 foflg^ a^gjlaacrniwocojora!) @^1 ©a ©aiosfljfl crflca ;0 
coraTlsiaboc^o mjOcacBKslanbosjjo (srgjcuo^sxsra cnkyssraT^ o®crra 
QJfracTr)®)OSfn , . 

9) gcg^oejuaceoTlc^sjs §ggoO0oay aJlcupaas^ 0000 (aiajn^rcsaTlcariafi 
as®cruodo crgajgssuoel cruQ^tnKolcrao o 3 }a)a)orosm 0 oe©naf)aacrr> 
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e3coe 5 )o3_irt>s)nbo (SYQe<ftortssT^rt5i®ncna ©ojsng) ffira^crflsaJC/aSsKaa^ 
o^^a^jinasKsnaDraotari aoacmjnaa(b (BtaSo-jcSfiai^ 5)<B>as8crn 
;®gjoS)«j) cmcnjrarogaiTlcQJOfaii 0 <ofl 0 ocrra aflcmc&)CT\}6LscsK»lrtii> qy><a>) 
0cST3)O3o<T>ocBri 0 ©)^ ons<sa©crxiac)o ©'OMjfDagrosrrxgoJoejo 6)_aicg)o 
5)fO) 5)5)30Llgm,6mo 6).n)C£gS)<9>06r>g CUrOSGoSaDjr^c9ffl@.0®n oflKScm 
(sraojcroDaQ ajlcucsKfl5)0D a 26 ms) 0 ®crr>o oragj ©aacms)0®ar>acja6rrfl 
<s<9m6rg5>(®crra (miaijstooooajroaoca; (Sng)©a)o_aKr><9)&)rtil> -an&i<Sgj[ocX>. 
S)co'orocu0oc2J mDoMCfflti^aTriscQ;o<fecrro. 

10) “aaSfooQLjdiDraatmDialao oartflroo” ogjonagg. g.«5r3)0(Q_j0O6m6Kora) (o_^a 

<3cai6rr) SfijocQiasraflejia croqljs3cn60)3§o OT>65Bg.6)S oosaisflo^as erf! 
SDcin 0 oc£y) cro-f)<&rtfL^ ajasomcmocfflofal) 0 o(Q)o 0 ocsj yysro 

aro0c^l6>cffi Q^^oajcego (graadgoflg-janb gDSQjrtsamtfnod&ccyaral) ©ratal 
5)cn ®rag_jo ^iflai(b 0 o(@o (jytao ©<&a@g.®cn!oc)3 ©rat® ©racua® 
6nj&olqsflcTra <ftorasrr>0D<x?fl$CTT)(an!)o. 

11) ©fl<g^oS(®naTlcjd)c^ocac5iJsl(ab ^truoaoJ)^ nr^oo<a<a>©g. ooao ©1® 

(Sejo^iD^ (Soooasncfflroflraii i^abcnflgjlaabo ®rat3)(a_)ac&)o <a®mr> aog 
<9so a aa ra©a?osng cHrag_^lctA aort>gfl(S«crt)©nt>o ©rasa-jcaoifa-jiaiaro 
Q ea ass oiluil ©<s>a§g_|on() nooo 00^0 (aosnacrrngj. 

12) tassels ajoao orTlrtsajcs^ceoiaocan ©flsason aro0C2J©©ra> a®©;a®nejo 

arts aflcoo jiTlajQjyn$<9ssm©0CTra@g. orDaycruiffiiraort!!) -oflmsg-jado 
o^uittyacajraranejgg oilejacarTteido aasraasraa ojlajrafli&do <&a6rrfl 
©somf® ®raojrta©s oro_ieaQj©aacm 0 aa 2 n§gj a^rtsonoLoara ©racurtsas 
<£/3>&06)C2) (SQjsr§ 0 Qj|^o ajaalc&rtflg-janti CrOO0RM)$0O &®^°aO® 0 O 

fficuoroo aQ)arra@3ta)©nbo fiJcOfasmaacaflsj airtssiasngrma^caortj!) §301 
oj< 9> orcocofana^alrtiii ©rau51©a£aaLjffiraf)c)rra a_ia(@0ag2j®rt)6ngrg) cons 
©ojo oalcmj®cioa ogjcrra t^saiajiicnoscaraflc^gg. o^cuarrao ©raicycao 
scrono 0ongglaja<fl5iao. 

13) gjsmseacmaacJa gDapsmcrra <ara)0a<x$o 01 ) 030030^0 afloJrtflg-pof) 

©£ja®<&,a<agcuo igatsl ©rgcuart) ©rojaso arjaajl^^gjatatntalcnarai) 
^smseatmx^OTjOcroacBK!) ©rjjgrv^aasf) ©.oig^crn cronao^ojoa 
65 bcX> (3Taciru£nrt)03cs2) isTasIcmoaooasKalsoartiil ajsrrfl ©.aios&lrtflascm 
aj)§a>©g.©aja©ej ©iQ-feara. 

14) crocrojadIt&cXsaso 0 O©tmj©rt> ©ojaaai eflojoagg^aaiasni ©racu©ca) 

®g_ja©ej ©T®(a0pajtgsn3ac2nrt>)®!ft>)srr)©0ara Qjad1asonn@ taajgajsa 
ai<ss a©a« ta^eryadl jD«ngacerirt3)©t85)6m©0ara a-jocsycrnr® ®ojo 
© eaca;a6rra . 

15) ®aoo©rtsra> tSfifl6ro0at9>S)§ ®rt)aco 0 ai&>©§ 6ixi3u5)tea®aaiac>3 tangai 

0 acsfl 0ong^)cTOo enjSiilcDso ®aocmo ojrtamnraaaieaartsi) erytau) 

oaaoOacB) rrnejno)©©ra)6m©0a&)(3i ©aaocrysuacora) aroao ojrtflaja 
ef)_^ ®cua©rt)6icg@ (araOTjaajc^o <a©cm. 
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16) cnigtSs f Q_i«rijja2/'ig@g.Qjf?s«s ®ao<si63as>a aumooinrstaflo!) (ftOSBJ® 

(3ioc£$o ^5msoa55g. (giaraTlrab ®i3u51<a>0ocs$o onagsis ©(q}aOo rril^l 

ffitao cn^aa ©raocrrn$jyo<ftQjoorflsc^@g@ 6 )<Q 305 n| ojaflca; g>®ejoco 

from QjQD^^ftTltesonnQjfb !3)6osg.6is ©cnoajanosira (masvmoc 2 ; ®co;o 
c£j(®cs2!riS)^8^1ejo rolcoifleQfL^ ©ouoajnm^ (SxgjQSa^ja^. 

17) © i oadafoq^c^l<e5a r lfaf!6)ai-^ (sra^oii^c^smsag^gg.go crv>gI|gf]Qj( 3 o 

cralsSigeis eflajcroocrooraarjtm'lannog^aaocaj a^<mals>af>o rrT )saw 
aocqjo S3c/Dr3^a£$$go <9>ogyeroo<9fialc5$o (SijjeaTlrslascrn cry^j©acuaf> 
@od ouo>(BTS>ocnjrmoo ogooos^lsiabo aran^susmutBKalral) crxfl&ul^fl 
rolaaan cro<^cun®3ra)om(cya)Ooa(!3ra)Ofal) ©ouoejo ©raoosr^mocaTkfl 
(Ssctt) ©laojcroDas ©aioiftrarcslsirrbo 6i6ic/ac/aaj<9>oai(BTC»l(3i> eorarai 
sugnruKBrcol^ ^ergocaTirracrn esmasado (sracusion a_ifD(6a)aia(Tua©cu 

eiocoD a^ocrfl^o a^sal^o ainTxailral) onoo (SisranoacwlgqociDlgj. 

18) ®®goalc 2 )roocai escmsacb /m6icrr> odlrg§<a»g.6is Ql)ajoaOcniO((Tysoe 2 ) 

60BS)a (ST^ecafiao-D^ (cycrooc/Desado 61-aig^Sauoda c^soocuj rBoraocw 
-aflej ©cojoc^oaoib sin oilmen nrTlcal^ .aflej CD(BkD0oci3aj(gn<9><a>a'l f 0i> 
a^y’rtjDcffiiaDfflmaies'os^ (3i3Qj(®6is®0raI> moo <sat@) go/Dady ail.aio 


19) t6 mo®so§©axiocb cn§6iai” o®crr> a_iy>S)6!3U0(3i> ©cuosiej ®o®jOOd^ 
(oraflcna -gjcefl, o^onuorao igiaiejoaa siS)<0>©Qjej<ft<3 6is cr^rormaol^l 
fmaio 60JocjtTlc9aooolscs^@a ®eorf£j658do crcc^jrnlQLiocrolaiooago atts 
©ojosaej (oisjcmoioaicaoral leiscusicffl ajralaoroljyocisga aoy^asado 
(Srgrrao roisiam (Si3>®ajo,an<94>os>(ni cg©oocujnao<b 6>.aigzj6)§ o^jcrra 
cno^<e.otrao, «na^ mo^aoA 6i.ni(gj6>§ oQ)crra c^sooojjOaofKo a_io 
6ta^ atpl6wi^ <a>aosgcn3. 


vi. Adverbial Clause oj Manner. 

The adverbial clause of manner calls for no special re¬ 
marks. It is generally introduced by ‘as’ and may be trans¬ 
lated by ®a_iofflfij, (cydfcorao, aflcuo, 00^0, fsocuo and words of like 
import. ‘As if’ is adequately represented by the Malayalam 
a£)cm ©a_ios>ai, a^crra ©caiocrraiaoq,, ogjaro ©raiorrraoajg^o etc., but for the 
sake of clearness and emphasis, it may sometimes be neces¬ 
sary to break it up into two sentences with Q^esalsicnscao. 

(grasps!sxr>; as, ‘He wept as if he had been a child c/alog o£)60Bls>m Aroesg 

©00 (813638151 (T) <5130106 <9) (3 6T3KJ. 
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35. Exercise A. 

1) As thou hast believed, so be it done unto thee. 

2) The shepherd’s boy was piping, as though he should never be old. 

3) And the great Lord of Luna fell at that deadly stroke, 

As falls on mount Alverness a thunder smitten oak. 

4) They are acting as if they did not care in the least what happened. 

5) In the recurrence of beats at regular intervals there is a positive 

pleasure. It is the pleasure of time in music, and of equal 
intervals in the array of objects to the eye, as when we place 
trees or pilasters in a row. 

6) When we enter into the pain of another person, we are prompted to 

work for the alleviation of that pain, as if we ourselves were the 
sufferers. 

7) ‘By the prophet! these are strange and fearful words’, exclaimed 

Daltaban now opening his eyes as widely as if it were impossible 
for them to close in slumber at all. 

‘They are sure, Pasha!’ rejoined Khalil, whose countenance was very 
pale, as if a crisis were at hand, but whose looks were never¬ 
theless firm, severe, and collected, as if he were finally resolved 
to perform his task according to the imperious demands of duty. 

8) Daltaban Pasha looked bewidered and stupified; he pressed his 

hand to his brow, as if to clear his ideas and to assure himself 
that he was awake; that hand there instinctively sought the 
handle of his sword ; and he muttered between his set teeth, ‘Vile 
perfidious Ismilda!’ 

9) Among the writers on government whose works my limited opportu¬ 

nities of study have enabled me to examine, I have not met with 
any who have treated systematically administrative government 
as it ought to be exercised in a free state. 

10) In carrying out the original design of this work, as stated in the 
foregoing preface, many additional examples have been introduced 
to illustrate the numerous phases of our grammatical forms and 
idioms. 

The green linnet. 

My dazzled sight he oft deceives — 

A brother of the dancing leaves. 

Then flits, and from the cottage-eaves 
Pours forth his songs in gushes, 


11 ) 
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As if but that exulting strain 
He mock’d and treated with disdain 
The voiceless form he chose to feign 
While fluttering in the bushes. 

Ode to a nightingale. 

12) My heart aches and a drowsy numbness' pains 
My sense, as though of hemlock I had drunk. 

Or emptied some dull opiate to the drains 
One minute past, and Lethewards had sunk: 

’Tis not through envy of thy happy lot, 

But being too happy in thy happiness, — 

That thou light-winged Dryad of the trees 
In some melodious plot 
Of beechen green, and shadows numberless, 

Singest of summer in full throated ease. 

13) When Ruth was left half desolate 
Her father took another mate; 

And Ruth not seven years old, 

A slighted child, at her Own will 
Went wandering over dale and hill, 

In thoughtless freedom bold. 

And she had made a pipe of straw, 

And music from that pipe could draw 
Like sounds of winds and floods 
Had built a bower upon the green, 

As if she from her birth had been 
An infant of the woods. 

14) Mr. Herbert Gladstone is meditating a yachting cruise to the coast 

of Dalmatia. This looks as if he might visit the Prince of 
Montenegro, who would probably turn out with all his mountain¬ 
eers to give a prodigious welcome to the son of Gladstone. 

Exercise B. 

1) Qjocnojsxnoisnc^o 

6aiau<S3@<e)6)0y!(TfloQ crf)cm)rg> 
crQa^RssmKScm <Scuos>ejan®QQj(bca>§.o 
c/aatyo igiPcSflloDDib a')<98'S>6)g.o<9ffl<8Qj. 
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2) §d/d coaocgjffls «jio$ 0 tab sxuoabcnosmjo 6 )<fli£j 6 ><a>goa 2 fi (sra^cSal sxijyxp* 

^ongocstflraacrro. ajralQjfiflcQJOQaTl AoSOBgOffli (sratafh^la^iseajoffls 
©saaDcSQcm cnaifixsnsosgo a506ms)gj5j. ■ goaja&sos (a-jaioc/sajiaoral) 
(STO) cdoo gy>aiaao <sa>o£D o^cgjnao«sQl^@<Sajooej (Sraieag^gam 

ca51f©cno. §D 60 ra>^oo <&sn§ 6tsonb s)<s>osng S)^icm .aiocsatftgriral) tsi® 
©ojjo ima^oc^cgcaos crflo$<9«sn§f!jnanDocan sas aiy><9)Cib goraocQ) 
a_flsl<s<ss>s r e'af)aro e>o§o;ry<a>oroo 6ra>onb .nio^to^ano. 

3) ajocqjoTlsomo 6njDfg^6ra8da<Sc8®o .a^fmspSauocX) (Srgjoa;^ afl'tflsKJi^ 

cronejancrgorao (gr^aic^^g-j^crro. sd 6g8ls)mcqjea ajl^ocroo g.5oso 
<S3$cnjoc>o ajocsyaflsinbo aaicno aioc^crra. imar® arflialcBrao aaim 
<S 0 olc 2 ) 6acra S)ajoKSgTl(aI> oqucdo •esosro® e>c® sicuortsdo gasTiaulgorsl) 
^iSfyosj 6iajoffijelcufa3o(Q_)(9)orao jq^§(0)^<3oqjoc)o aiocsgojo < 80 ®g-p 


4) gDn3')roortnaras>s ajfflaflfoncfflocgcaofw 
^i(0la5O5)0^1t3b o_iroc9fflC2;o<sai 
a_joajo*pl6oaugg.«5ralral> g60i^aolarrf)§crn 
nrflajoS 0 o( 8 CBJcins 5)S)caejo fficuocsej 
®0aTkrflrnr?l§cTr> 6)S)eai®o caxsom 6rs>onf> 
s)5>a5Qj5rr)S5i#l§(3cmnb (Sjo^siaocfeojoab. 

5) a>o 05 <eTlrai) <sons)rao(ijra <a>Drrofl< 9 )ej(Sonr)oro 3 
<9ioro36r^(^rom<9fiom(Ti(!5i3nf^) 

6moej t 9in0ona0ocan (ftoafl^^sjalsoao 
aflaia)c)o a^6ng mscm a>oflJo 
cul^ojib ooocojiaab (marrams creates 
(oO^ 0 grafloragg. tScooraoaaomro 
anssnsorts ®cr>ra« 2 g) ^o^aDrai) cu^nb cmonb 
05r®lcai§a5Ta)6!5i§ s>jijfnacrflcTro 

(S-aJoal-g^ crflcrnorncara) 0 (®<sonos)SgjoaroD 
<Boo^ 0 onsini^lajS)cfficm <8a_iom&i. 

6 ) 0 osaoab @ 8(^35 0 oej<®lmcs 2 J a>soc8aflc8aarr) soajfflsxxieojo < 0 >sn§orai> 

<a>mnbo agswo gy’Qjnb tsraajob rsigiajcafL^ moxaflfifl 

<9qctk)®cuo agjora ®<mocrrao. 

7) goo a_iO6EJig)S)OT0<9«ics^o csa^ 0 oejraf) cro_ic£jc8ranra?i (moaDcftoosxo') arossu 

o®(@®ca;o iaraa_i<8)Sg@a ©as d'lcasrSmaKBraf] majS)§ara m6is>§l 
(cy@tsi»o$sng 0 (a< 2 cnjodo s«s afleojjoansrrf) a®«5B]mcn®c2Jo isra@ 
(Q-j-aomo ajLQCongjosxm' nnoej ajoojocgcDoasn tmmabo smrjflsj 
ajcrnlrolaacm ( 8501000002 ) go<oc/3jfD<2<e>oajtBia>o«i> ®os af)cx>o 
igooo) cffi>ocaf)cBrbn ora. 

8) i#lc^cO)Sj^cry<sa2)o<JoooDB r la5c)a ©(SaSKu culafloaocroanotai 
^oc^eocu0(8)crro gra^cuc/oo co 0 l(S 8 ® 0 orjn(S®<sej 
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(£/flc^<ftoai6m<sajoo cro^fgsroKjssi&crn &sm asHacr) 

Callao0)rg) siift'DfOQjo saiaiaoajaio ooraoaara. 

■9) ^oaao cn^j <e»agfl0QOoQjor>o 

®a>o0go ij^a^sj^ao^aisre^snciooab 
rooaaocront) 0 oooaj)rDnt> a>a_flc/ 3 _ironb 
{oaflenoosecuanbo 6nf)®63ao sso'oimoo 
(^InDcrdaongso aio6mrtagf)§Gnn 
■^l0QODaj6mj(a-J®acao 0®m3aOrt>o. 

<u-il <a« a gH (6a aj <a do asD s 5) s 

aa^rcralrali nonmo^y>(BT3) Q_itP6sa^.o 
g^lBranral) <STO60rf)6>(X> <S)5r@0fai) QJoDiPQjo 
a_i : gjfo(3r)(efl^5)0ocnfl^ Sjijamaa 
taooj&cha&osng aflrmocnl^ ^)s)<Bsicm 
0o®aioa>afDo<e®c^o oaaaT) < 93000 . ea 
eflaioaulajoscrocn colg^cm Qjoy><9>do 
mofijeoco®58|f)(t& faHesaiariRsalffiTaeo 
6ruoejDcnlejn6 qjoto ra^cm sanrasgs) 

S&oajOnOfiJo qQ(ST3)0O§o aa]6ST3go 
ffirgiffiajoc&ooo s>jiicg£ QjlngcsjD^l^ononb. 

10) -ai(a30srru)aico(g0O[gacHJD(i5) fmo^roSajoejcqjo 
jiiQ3cr)(^0aj)cr)0o20aic32JOjiiejoQJcr)) ®o_ioajcsjjo 
cna9or)Q3nr)®cao/£liO)o afligroanbo 0a3)raa0{g)e^o 
mo3arflc2)0OT)OC^ aTl^jiDsfosrr) c/aa&>ra ojoa£fl 0 oo. 

11) ®<S0COS5SS)g.£J0o d3fi3Sm(n_)e3_aJ6SUaio 
®QJ®CC(T) CT)c^}0O0Oa#gg®0O<e« of) 
cuQaflcroaoia^saiOQomiaooenjariogcna 
cnoornlso 0a5rajesn0o a&mneoo^fao 
jiidaaj(0)Qj6imcoacro£i0oo ac^rao 
ecafi36mfaranar)®Q_icafi3)<99CTr)@®ajoS)aj 
(Sjoaioadlono a_irtf)(££>(Tg0oo ®ejo<9aoj 
0o®aioaj ®.airo>crDo ®eoto 60 Bc)o ®ra)§crra 
cg(®0H@)o®£i ! 9)a(@oal croooo0 
s>0(g)Q^0gj ! 9)oajcroicn(a)®0O(Qis) orfl 
ajocnoib 5)o_KJSQa!^lcQ)02jejo caxnrTlSej 
(swararoocof! (gg) qjIscboodo currascruosiaj 
CTD8j!!5)0oy>a3cm <e>ocegajec)o ®a_ioejcsy 
5>0(tO)C^o Jii5siiej0oejcaax5oco0o. 

12) (St3Qjgj^cr?)ca0oc2J a>ocrof) o^sng rBraroflfag) 0ocQT!fD)(9s>(m goro aojocn 

aoooooarico0ocsy a.ass'laicX) ®0oaoar><83CTrg0«5)3S)g. ajodl^ 
afiflsmT^ orfl^nmgo ^sasDsis ajg.cTOS><fcoen§ arolg^cm noaiaj 
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c9fcffi5B§f)®n0rakrflcno n_io§cm o_JcSfif)(95g.s>s ajetguzifQooDiaujcrflcqjo 
65Dc0®<2cnJOc)o ^ouCO>cQa'l<Q5C)o5)<9506ng ®oa0(£)_^ (O^iSiOC^liflSOm a«s 
coocac&crcas^o aQ)cna (gdl^So-jotfeo. 

13) roisxibo oili-moo-ioce; raogaoaj aQ$rg)(a_)c9jorDo S)_ai®<g|sm<n0<Tra <rj>«cmoso 

©(siffioo-ri^lasorraisaja ®ra;®(a_)tS>o(Do fooes^aoranb eaca^fotacaoraoean 
(0)5>nbo qcD-flrab <gra6rrncQJ6rrflcojocQn crD^onr) esnaoag 2..af)fOTcro02a 
ar>6aBS>a. cn^<a)<sjjOj moca)O0o<srao§ ajc/aej(a_j(^ oelt&icfo ©Jii^csjjo 

14) aroemo (znanbo ajloojotmg) agjSg-jotpo g.s>6nganD@@. coocosm raicnlag 

6>sngcno <S)t)6rnl<9Qo((y<a)OfOo (t»5)abo crfl^^^esBaa^^aTO scu^o 
anq^iiiOTBffl&e^o croao 6>_ascs^ <SQ_joRacmajnoosrn ca>Loocznoraxma 

®5ra)0an). 

15) ®racu6inf)0 oazzflroo eacnnno i^rm®/^ oaiggo <&>sn§ns)s5£}mD ®<roocrrao. 

ima(g) ®ray>(a8o 0aflcr>®cs$o <8TDajoo)<T& <s?^ls>td>o« r ^)f6^c03orrD. o®mfl 
spo (mscmoao q^cmz»lc!^@aajfo)s>^jcm eoaj0O6m . ®ajo<s>o qy>cu 
fficn area roocoaosismcna arra gjoggl^aiajls^t^ab o_iosraig>{a-)<9>o 
(Do “asrao i^ejo 6aj^^,(ai®QJcaao” a)KfL^ffl<950sng §D6SB)6>cin cmo 
cyas>5)g. ajorDcSaanb cns<6somaj<b ®ajD<&(oral(Dli a®<sg)! 


Chapter VIII. 

The Direct Narration. 

In English a direct speech is at once recognized by the 
presence of the quotation marks and the absence of ‘that’, the 
characteristic symbol of the object noun-clause; in Mala- 
yalam, on the other hand, both these marks are absent, and 
the direct speech is only distinguished by the use of person 
and the vocative case. Hence the two constructions “The boy 
said, ‘I refuse to obey’,” and “The boy said he refused to obey” 
are translated with very little difference into Malayalam; as, 

sooob (8TD(^crc(Dnc95)caris)gjcira ai§l a_joa0^ and mnb (sracracrorDlcSacariagycna <&§) 

a-josra^. The first form is liable to ambiguity when it is re¬ 
ported by a third person, as in that case mocb may refer either 
to the reporter himself or to the boy. 
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If the direct form is to be preserved, we must add 

a®5)o®(Tnorai) etc. to the reporting verb; as, <&§) n-ioem 

(®3qD@ or <03gl O-lO6t!5®5)(a)6)CTO)CTT)0(^. 

Note 1. In Malayalam q®cto, corresponding, to the English ‘that’, 
is used both in the direct and in the indirect speech. 

2. As already observed, there is very little difference in 
form between the direct and the indirect speech in Malayalam, and 
the two would be wholly undistinguished except for the presence of 
vocatives. The Malayalam idiom which permits an expressed sub¬ 
ject to the imperative mood also adds to the confusion. 

3. When the reporting verb has a plurality of objects at® CTO 
must be repeated after each 5 as, oraaflsas s>_aicro a®croo, (a^cnflcemo 
rasjcr) < 9 ) 06 naoa 6 arooafl.gj')^ a®croo, <S5g-jan aiosrrfl^ 6ag_j 6>Qjgj')g_|onb (Hra.'ofl 
ODocai) aiiplsinialgj q®ctoo c/alojocoT) $toocolaaabaoo(&<b a_iosroi^. 

4. In such sentences as, ‘He said that he cOuld not do it and that 
his friends would find fault with him if he did it’ is an idiomatic peculiarity 
of Malayalam that only the first ‘he’, the subject of the reporting 
verb, may be rendered by sraainb and all the rest by tmoob; as, <ainn)«a 
gD 6)_aig2jonb o_josf)6)§ycTOo Si-aiQS&orab imsarrbo ©or^ncflannaoib cmsacm <93000 ajocsy 
s) 0 ctoo israojnh qjostoi^. In the plural <®«5Bda should be used (vide 
Chapter III. Indefinite Sentence). 

5. In English the principal sentence sometimes comes in 
the middle of the direct Speech; as, ‘I come, father,’ said he, ‘to ask your 
forgiveness.’ 

As to the change of person and tense in the two speeches, 
the rules are the same in both languages as far as they go. 

Rule 25. In Malayalam the principal sentence follows the 
ordinary rule and comes last. The student will very often 
find it convenient to translate the direct sentences through 
their indirect equivalents into Malayalam, and vice versa, the 
Malayalam indirect speech may with advantage be often ren¬ 
dered in the direct form in English. 

Rule 26. Translate into English in due order the clauses 
which are the objects of the reporting verb. 
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Model A. 1. ‘It is’, he said, ‘the most peculiar character¬ 
istic of the present era in the British Islands that those who 
are high placed before the world in rank, wealth and educa¬ 
tion, are willing to come forward and give their time and 
knowledge without fee or reward for the advantage and 
amelioration of those who do not stand so high in the social 
scale’ crUQoaooQt&osngo cjocnos><a>o5n§ 0 QjlejoarccnJ(!@S)iS)Osn|o (Saioajfflralral) a<o 

crorgjo (a^ooJD^flraliflscm <si@)|.a>c)o (tj>®H®§.og.o cruoocroocalaiaadlacangjotmaQjRS 
6 )S ^ 6 mrBT 3 f)crroo ^c&igglcrrcio eojsnsl aioesao (a_)(tjflan&j® 0 o 0 SoS)o> (0)6as|.5)S 
croacQjQjo csroolayo ^iDejQjynasQJoab croi0>cao(T>ocari ajoS)gj§ara o®cm@ ( 6 oflgl 
spSg-joaee g3cio60B^.siS a^oocyo ajlc8odcaiaflajlcaiocs2; acts croj 
eoaj 0 O 6 m a®mt> csraojob cuoot^. 

2. ‘I say, James!’ says Charles, ‘have you been made 
a Magistrate by any chance?’ a®®so ®g3o®av>, orgy croocntjnajMoejo 
afl6mt9a 0eal®(n^^®Sj ocoo ajii'l.gflsj®®'^ agycrro .aJoibaicro s.ajosl.^. 

3. ‘I’ll tell you what you ought to do, Haridas’, said 
Ramlal, ‘put in an offer for the w T hole temple property, they 
will be very glad to sell it’ rooo&jorai> c^oerrsmoaflg), o®$so aortflsocn) 0 , 
fmonb s)jii®g^sngs)<roa®o6>6ma - K> 6i3>oai> <i_so6kji§> mraoo. ssaiarojo aja^ajlcno <sx2>da> 
gjosis acts aTlej o_io$6it5©D^., (grog) aflgyocrb csraojiSs cug.6)ct> (moctsbcuc^oeonctritSso. 

4. ‘Not that I mind telling you everything’ said 
Sowerby, ‘I am very hard up for a little money just at the 
present moment. It may be, and indeed I think it will be, 
the case that I shall be ruined in this matter for the want of 

it’ s>crt)'Da(j)enj'l Qjosroi®5)(tsacTtBcnnorai>, aTlcuroajo odf®cmo§ Q-ioc^cTDitsflara 

aQ)Cn'l<&8 0=fl a®(S)0lgJ. OTiraixSmOaJo (BTOgjo fflOO<S«)0 aJ6YT10l£yO<t5Tt»@)6)<&iOSng 6®0nb 

oj^exo 6ny®dl(5§lcanrfl<e@cira. cBYarangjocartsrtjflmorsi) <&o<Sjo acts croacao croooil 
tSsiosxm Sa-iocof) oyycno ajcaoo. oyyamgj ctsfl^caocan croocrDtSacsjn^gjorK) cmacmcs/D 
sm o@nrTl(fis ®(tj)ocnocm@. 

Model B. 1. cucno croi#)®a_i crflara <9Dct)0(mcib 
am <&>e2)(t5g) o_iosra!g> rgsasel 
cnags^s 6njo6mo saoc^l^joscno 
(gaaml crflcna (®o_io 6>jiig^arra? 
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(BracnjAa^gy crflfns)(e«omoaj^ 

QJCnj<9)C>aS)<9)06r§ QJftSKSTjfliajSO 

®»6>cnjo§ onaeaog ayojinsj^cmDfiji) 

Q-iftsiaoug a)6m<S)cte wrajcrrasnslao 6raonb. 

‘Kogue,’ said the hunter with some excitement standing 
near him, ‘do you come and perform your penance here 
merely to steal my arrows? If you are in want of them, you 
can’t get them by craft; beg of me and I will give you ten 
or fifty’. 

2. crflssmcncojojjiicnial(on ©a^ aoaDnooooi) 
colg^o (o^oonrgscnossocBgD s)jnogf)=flor>ont>: 

©aicrflanffls Qjfraaxaflcra <Q)orosrr)S)0S)CTO)orro 
6)0a5i§orTiarr)(ra) QjrtEcms)(o>am>@g gso 
ao-JQjcr)Q I j0nrnc^0@ a)0<fl8omajs)rao$o 
«j)jro'l(a)0(aD6ajej5>0o§ ro)<e>(ig2> sxuosl^go 
^0$c2)DSoass)s g(0)5)ooarro@a@o 
©ajffloos^lonl aflroaflsKiODSs; ©jjoalan crfl. 

When he had heard his son, Desanana, turning to Prahasta, 
who was standing by, said, ‘Ask him what has brought him 
here, whence he comes, why he has destroyed the garden, and 
the sentinels over it, and especially whose herald he is’. 

3. oQ)( 0 orol ffljiiocmrs) ©< 0 >s (a_joDOr)ja 3 o 
<ucum<Ty><o)S)mo§ aTlor)aDooc2)croQd1(O)0oQ«)O(aI) 

orflawrocaj^ajcrra <9)©cu 
cpcucroecrdl <e>inca) 00 oroimjo 00000 $©) 
arflsxm (grace;^ oil§crro6n§ oolgj^auo 
eca)0sulai0c9)(a)a1ro r l(oi)no r lara c&giOTSoejo 
( 6 Il)aiacrO 5 )e 5 )t 95 )O<Q 30 lgg(g aJOcBn orfl 
(5K) (TQ<0)QJjlS000^001000 20 a>0a638|. 

0(® ajssfecafoo^j (Oi®1a)aDs)gj©so. 

At this, Prahasta, in a polite and winning manner asked 
the son of Aeolus, ‘W T ho sent you hither? Tell me the truth 
and be assured you will be set free, my good friend. Banish 
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all your fears and remember that this council is as noble as 
Brahma’s and dishonesty and injustice are unknown in the 
kingdom of Ceylon (Lanka’s lord)’. 

4. cr\}oisaao sj^o^pcnoocnsirKsoaB 

aicnj crflfndasn.g5><s>o6ng ejg''L a jrg)o 
0OQ, <9>®6ng0O86>S C/acSrtslSiiSjDSnggjfSaBD 
(goQS>0®<mo=; toc^agcminflasBlsian? 
o^cmas ®(95§asddS)jiJcqfl@ seafleqjo 
aQCTOSJS 03(90)1 crfl a®CTO) 0 ] 6 TOT^ 6Uej 
6® o 6> cn o ipl sro® o as @a toTl (gfl ® eu o & (oral a> 

G^cos)0o</lsra®l^ a>5ngo0'a>D«»®0. 

‘What glory,’ said Sumbha with irritation, ‘can you possi¬ 
bly arrogate to yourself on account of this deed ? Is it not by 
virtue of others’ strength that you dare to oppose me?’ 
‘Wretch!’ returned the goddess, ‘what can you know of my 
powers! who is there in all the three worlds besides myself? 
I am alone, and certainly there is not a second’. 

36. Exercise a. 

1) A chieftain to the higlands bound, 

Cries, ‘Boatman, do not tarry! 

And I’ll give thee a silver pound, 

To row us o’er the ferry!’ 

‘Now who be ye, would cross Loch gyle, 

This dark and stormy water ?’ 

‘Oh I’m the chief of Ulva’s isle, 

And this Lord Ullin’s daughter. — 

‘And fast before her father’s men 
Three days we’ve fled together, 

For should he find us in the glen, 

My blood would stain the heather.’ 

Outspoke the hardy highland wight, 

‘I’ll go, my chief, — I’m ready: — 

It is not for your silver bright, 

But for your winsome lady: 

‘And by my word! the bonny bird 
In danger shall not tarry: 
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So though the waves are raging white 
I’ll row you o’er the ferry.’ 

2) ‘Why weep ye by the tide, ladie? 

Why weep ye by the tide? 

I’ll wed ye to my youngest son, 

And ye shall be his bride. 

And ye shall be his bride, ladie, 

Sae comely to be seen’ — 

But aye she loot the tears down fa’ 

For jock of Hazeldean. 

3) ‘Now tell us what ’twas all about,’ 

Young Peterkin, he cries, 

And little Wilhelmine looks up 
With wonder-waiting eyes; 

‘Now tell us all about the war 

And what they fought each other for.’ 

‘It was the English,’ Kaspar cried. 

‘Who put the French to rout; 

But what they fought each other for 
I could not well make out.’ 

‘But everybody said,’ quoth he 
‘That ’twas a famous victory. 

They say it was a shocking sight 
After the field was won ; 

For many thousand bodies here 
Lay rotting in the sun. 

But things like that, you know, must be 
After a famous victory. 

Great praise the Duke of Marlbro’ won 
And our good Prince Eugene’; 

‘Why, ’twas a very wicked thing!’ 

Said little Wilhelmine; 

‘Nay, nay my little girl,’ quoth he, 

‘It was a famous victory. 

And everybody praised the Duke 
Who this great fight did win’. 

‘But what good came of it at last?’ 

Quoth little Peterkin: 

‘Why, that I cannot tell,’ said he 
‘But ’twas a famous victory.’ 
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The countess of Warwick interviewed bg Miss Bellock. 

4) I ventured to ask Lady "Warwick what she thought to be the most 

pressing duty now lyiug before the women of Great Britian. 
‘Really’, she replied smiling, ‘that is a very serious question, and 
one which I cannot answer. It is not for me to give a prescription 
for the women of England ; each one has her own duty in her 
own circle, and it would be arrogance for any one to dogmatise 
as to what her neighbour or her sister should do.’ ‘Yes, but in a 
general way and from your own point of view, what would you 

i be inclined to insist upon most earnestly?’ 

Lady Warwick paused, and then she said, ‘An endeavour to utilize 
the waste — waste time, waste opportunities, waste of all kinds — for 
there is nothing more sad or tragic in this world than the waste that 
goes on all round us. I do not mean waste of money, — for 
waste of money is one of the smallest kinds of waste—but waste 
of life which is far more important. Against the endless dissi¬ 
pation of energy, the besetting sin of our overcrowded life, we 
ought to set up a standard of a wise conservation of power.’ 

'‘You must have endless calls upon jour time, both public and private, 
philanthropic and social.’ 

4 Yes,’ she observed quietly, ‘it is very difficult to get time to live 
one’s own life when one touches the lives of so many others at so 
many points.’ 

‘But you do not regret your public work: for instance, your work 
here on the Board of Guardians ?’ 

‘Regret it!’ she answered, ‘It is one of the delights of my life.’ 

The woman at Home. 

5) ‘What a pretty little house this is!’ said Mr. Madison drawing near 

the fire. ‘You might do a good deal with it.’ 

‘We live in it and find it comfortable,’ said Mrs. Troy. ‘I don’t 
know what else we could do.’ 

‘Have you any photograph of your son?’ said Miss Madison impul¬ 
sively; ‘have you any of him when he was a child?’ 

Mrs. Troy took the latest from a small table near her and handed it 
to the young lady, who gazed at it with rapt attention. 

‘But we have that one Hesperia!’ said her mother. 

‘Hesperia,’ thought Mrs. Troy, ‘what a name! Why could’nt they 
call her Betty?’ 


10 
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The girl got up to put back the photograph, and yawned slightly as 
she did so. Then she went to the piano, threw the lid, and tried 
a note or two. 

‘I will sing to you,’ she said sitting down. 

‘Thank you,’ said Mrs. Troy. 

Exercise B. 

1) (sraanjoe&o 6Vnici®<95O0n6 ® 0 ®cnoasT)®c 2 Jo§ cro<o^ nsraflsrarai) Q®§(nro) 

6)5)<9iO_fl«5r3) . 

<®onb 6)<9)0§(5ra> euglajoaTlfaii ajocs^cmrznoea; Q<mast> qy>ojo©o SajoeaTlcfl 
gjonsra (a_}<9>o«>o raisaabo s^tfgnb a_iO 6 KJ®(a> 00 Bi') (gTocdl<9)Of^los^os 
dlsgjoglfai) <ao6rracm«nl5>abo cnDoco<afl aQ)65B")5)cr>? 

®cu6)oajjo 65a_i§')<a>gflrai' g.@a igtaifsb a<eaoq/o a^fSst&cqjo 6)Qj<e8<9>cs$o 
6>_ojg^crr>g) $®j(£0cno6m @.>0 ^'znaTl^nbo m)cmwo ogjcrflas nogj 
Qje^oalgj. (Brags 6)&o6ng .nflai (3rao51(9>0oc!in ojosra^ 

®o_iocffl(a)S6m . 

Q®@(Qj(9iOfO0osim 'Bra.ac^ a^scrrosvftosng ®Q_iocaDfol(9i8onr)@? nj0f® 
rgrocrnkgo <x^^ ojol^flsjo anrrodl^. .pO-oona- a_isl6ro®os>o 
ajo'mlejlnna ^©gktscmrgo ojofoTienanbo faiy>@o jD'ortfl <&6ns')rtn 
cQscrro, (sra^0o<!3)o anno te>sng')^ 5 ng. ©cm(o_j(9ioroo <9)Scrro 

a-aoj 6 >_ojcs| o®crro crflcsacaiz)^. 

o_j(Btaoce;tDir»l(<3i) aoj^nscm ignnroi) o®@(cy<a>0f0o 6>(Q50sng®a_jooBf)P 
aj(DT3>ocx2;(BKilanbo a^6)§oaioo ®t9j§ajcrrfl§]£j. ©to curoraocojcaran 
s>nbo ftnoffiasorab ©ojoo a^^'lgjonsra) Q-jcoraocfficsKflejosrn 6)qj<9«3Q. 
(&f§) (mo$c9«orai> fO)6iom o®§0S3) @oona®oj3 ®ra^j 0 Q,(mD$( 9 s>ora!) 6)a>o6r^. 
gjocnosojo a®cra (sraolcuoab ojo^lgj. 

©fo iganrab crycaeol^eflsig.^ (STgsv-osnejo ®raol6ra©l^©sngo? 

og)6)fr{)o {Braoseasinbo 0 (a>nf) SiO^g-job (maolsroialspoi. oracunb _af)ai 
cro0Cfflo ©fa a_KUT3)oo&Jo r®oagte>a$o fsracjooroo aQff'rgd&cs^o 0oQo 
6 >.aJ<$j 0 Q 6 n§, (a>o®<a»oraf> cry<fifi0(9som@o raraojcrb <a®^l^orf. 
c acy-Doa&-cus)ro ©a>o 0 g_|n{) (sraojlms (msiam a-iotoraflascno. ^aj -00 
a&-£<8 (Sodceao (srocus)abo ©esjcfignb s>6>a_]fa>fiH6>nbo aLf)s■p£lD6rr> , 
f®o0troo. 

gou qitnrai) a^defljlgj'ktscnng) a4gg)(cy<9)oroig@a fflo-iglcoDejoconnscra? 

jjgfOffiialral) ajijcnjsiiftosr^ a^s^lssa oJf)aioaj0rooS)(9>o6n§(3g! 5)a_i§l 
ca' 06 m . o^t&sacyao i^<eaorai) ©c&ofsi) crflgio (srara®<fl»orai> (sro<9>aio 
Qjlnrgorao g>@g. S)a_j§nea/D6rn . 

©fo <e>g.Qjffici_ioca> ^!as>ajoa5)C^o fsrom,oca;<95)oraarro (cy®(tnj;8>o &§gr|> 
<o)SKm®cxyo? 
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(fflomjOCBasioraoBo a®nrn<seo ^lag@a<a>oarn . oKxaQrab ^Tlajg cu§m 
catoQj<a>c^o asng. ©<o Qj<s>af)ajroo aaso^o sraonf) (36Qjocjulg_p 
-jylttflaacm q«s)(& af)ojf&o cuglajcaDrsIi da> 06 rrri ; ansj 6 ng i 
Si's <9>ocgirBr3n'3i> <srg>fCBS>s ©aaejfelejo croooaauo &®6ngo? 
o®s)nbo (Bracrasas^abo 0 <*nb ®<9>o0g_j6)nbocs$o rarocusinbo csfs^ rp^ nh 
aaajt® eflanbocs^o aaaioem a®cnl<ssn®g_joc)o croooac^o 
oraair®65S aJlglrai) <suoocvm 6>_ai®g2j6mo. ®ai5)o Qjgj e'lasflejo 
crooudwo Qsnsowocob (Hra$g_pc)o 6©onb SsnjocdljylaBOo. 
®<9>o0a_js>nboc%o csraojonbo se^csgaobo^o ® 0 rat crviot/atmtmancro 
(QioroemSJanTOosm . 

(sracuasas tDsngagosago moa a 0 ral d ^«aao«n. ®ais>o at® (tr^laoa 
o®5)nba tmaasesnb Ofbosag tDcrrf)^en§. mo<gs)&>osng mocuaso 
^cafl^raii &®i§. (motoDcrjortA mo cu<b s®OTB6>a nnoal & Jl<gas) 6 Tr> 5 ) 0 crro 
® c ‘ J =£g igrronJ, 5»a>8^eajacB"l{fl<fl8®0tmo6m o®crflaa@g. crooc/atajo. 
eQty-oooa- Oaj§lcsgo g<®ejo <9)Osmos) ( ® ®ajoof)rtf)®,8» <®dc^ oq^asrancno 
(®30cn)o ojroonb <Q^otD6ims0rrB? 

a® erf) a® at® Qjoc^Qjlsjnbo ^Inoo ^sr@ocB 51 t®(Tio. 0100 

OTOo QJCTIO®Q_10CS2;t®06TD . 

®a>o 0 g_]nb <g®rai> rosngogas ® 0 tab av>ooaea;g@& culcurao ass>cn tBracol 
<S)o«D®cao§ ajoasoojo a®6)(®sf)ejo sD6ngooari£p®sn§oP 
Q®crTl<es QjacqjQjlanbo eflcr^ocoflaBcrra. o®aabo ®@3jt£gnb s^crro 
o_ioai®cs 2 )o^ ®K>cXf)a>ot?fl®cfflo§ a_jo6Tt5®l«D<Bsarro. ®<e)D 0 g_jS)crxx$o 
(8iBQj5)abo s^oegamc^o aTIa^ ®^odlc9fflOoi0aTO ojosnst^. 

©n) a>aaj«ajocn/ Qjl§1ob <sr 3 ) 6 >ro§yoo ouoascrro? sraooao a®s>rtbo mom 
arorocunb <9>g$a©o, 0a,nb tao0O3o, s^teg^abo 0 < 9 >ab .aDens-crao 
0"OQJ5)fTbo tST300CSJjo S)a_)6iJB<g.o Q-J0f3T3) QJt®onD. 

§D'o ojocaJL^ Sajg^a^Aotoo r®6)cm®ca>a o-josnia^? tgra®(®. 

2 ) ®cuscr)®cmrao aiea'ttga a-aiormonb: 

u tei2)5)fDSo orfl cngagga ®aaGto 0 ooz> crooc 2 J<Q>s)( 3 ra 
e-raoraemasiaii^sc&Jo da>@@.s tn^jcae^j^o 
<9>5p<ofloaonb -aflrmo srnoasD <j&>o§f)rai> cucrta aTlsascm 
§c^,6nj®au 0s')c&ios>rm tyatBo (mnmoejo. 

®cr)f®s><Q)§ c&.o^Qjo®cr)o (®o_io a_aic£g ojcnflaacrra? 
afltoaoocrra m^lg^oaTltal) ®ouot® a-aics^ofijo. 

0OCTD®0Qo CDi^iflSgg. a)0m(Dfi3K»lrd}) c&>S< 0 ® 3 ® 0 O? 
orfloD0oa2J gco«J85)g. (ftej s>.njg2jo®0o? 

0 OO 0 C& 1 O rrfl corol^oejo <&>ommszsB(k> cngicas ag 
(Bi^icn cnJlooDo 000 a ajonfl cnags)s @§o. 

CU^0Oo<TO6!5Bo)aS>®£JOo 6)aa^«30mO t®a_lo ©Jijcsyofsi) 


10 ! 
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gaj^acagjao Qjrt»sv0®ar)D crDao^ ©eac&io” 

§Dcora>ro6aBc)3 ffiojsoooLQnf) ojodas<8<ft§6!5Bs^nr>aoo 
affira)fos)0onrraf3 a.nJog| ©(ftaajajo a^sng. 

“crfl^ crflg^ aflraoKno crfl fD^ta)^ @S65gcTra: 
a&ag^ajab s®Dab crflacrncBT)<8g : jac>a t/aa&acnaan. 
ajO§lej@a gco«3BS>g. @§a0gjoo . <&aj a_<is<3&ad> 

<0>o^ seocoio crDcr)0<9giaa <SjjoQj6>0<2crr>o§? 
afljiiKOforicfla^tascm Qja<ftB.&>ag. a_jooa>ao^ 

Ctfl-alR53«9a a_HO0Q(I&QO (8raol6KSI$ 0SO.” 
cuosnosmcuo ajosnngxsgupdo o.jaqljtoflcaaDraadoa.'iics^:— 
‘‘ajoflgsiajsngaejolc^o sraonb a-f)sBi3ag.aea;£j0o 
(Bras^ono arfl^csuago aaaaoaalcyasTao a_iocsy®cnjoc)a 
ejs^cqjs^oggalejig. taggajo aflaso. 

<aoalc£uagja crfl6or3^.as aa-ioo03(aoojf®o aiQiaaaoo 
aooa tfrc^aaajdad&asng <9)mj(S)0$Q0£ao 

©croai a-aigganb nrflma&saris ©eaicraisnsacfijrBo a<o>oaa 00 
(ST3)Qj«jD©gj o_n^l<5DO(nra)(^§0o<gcmooi> 
gsngaiSiodoQjoab Qjaicjiri^osrai^gtSsanD ajefLaiea- 
g6ng ae5OcbQjacr)cTn0n^c6itn3nraorrfl§aTO. 

<e>ag.raanbo g@<sa)ol <9>a§ ®<maQo cnStOecna 
a>a&l ©alg-j^coacanrab ©<9>alc2)3§ma. 
Jiiacrxiaajg^o@cnj0aaj jii(Z0a0gja0aTflos$crr) 
rtrcnjraaam ©crocu a_ojg 2 janb crTknSdasa ®<aacrnl 
a®aoflaananbo o-iasrriyajigja crucrrotoio crfl ®croail<eacrra 
offlOB <9Tl^o crflmiasfloaab (o^auaala^cmaral 
(mocnlracno onst&acm aaeojaagB rmrcsarnlSg-jacX) 

®anb ggnaaaffitaajQsss^a coiz0o a-nig^cro?’’ 

a^^aioj^cn roach ®<0>§®anroo croadlca>D6iroKj 

^>sra (osngo /ijajtBresl crilcnoanjraoob o-jarainab. 

“wffliranm igcafltOacm crflnb <9iro§. aJlagjob 6T2>anb 
c/aafccaTlgja cng$<9s>g)o g,ruoaoa©c&>a®an! 
a)6rg < 9)ggg_joca;n0a(b <0>6n3a(®gjao ajoa^scrxiach 
<956gaaooao ajcfl^crn)tacmla)a®<Qfflar>o. 

©cnaa ajcrro <a>©cooaa® g®a crDa^sa g,ruca 

ffia_ia(®$03$aa gcaaanroBch Q_iO6En®afm^j0o. 
ossferaacn (gar>©cBraag.o caBje^gjaa^aroscnlanbo 
^Qogjrofl ffloaob frTlfijgjlg-janb gjsrognTfISg-jach.” 

3) acasg^o cn^l-aiooa aa'aroc^mSjyado 
aaariajao ajcrol^aasra^amOcug^o: 
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<Sqd rooaecrooaro coorflssa'lrtfiiflaoo 
(SjOOgJo (QiLOlcSflOo 0aOO®8QJ OaoSSO. 

<ftaoflar\}<aina3(b ollraosanbo ®cd®qo 
oro®a3)ocfln®0os)s ojaxTliSacmiwgll 
6)jjaroo0roo<eaiS)abo <a>oaH6rnj®0c>as 
crcarooajQiflcno 0 aoo®aaj oaoseo. 
cjO20O(Oi0g3CTrao oo^roororaeacrrao 


(jo 200 a_fly><fl6)os><zn <9)oaio <0>tpl(&ao 
foinaonnlcnldaso 0 aoo®eaj oao®iso. 
qQ) 5KTO)0CITO fSOJOaOT) 

<&crof)ar\}<a)n0orog)o ®<0>c)oc9!jy®aJ6yr>o. 
6man{j(9aag. < 9 >sng ®Q_io®rosma 0 ®cnr)o 
.nflarofl.^ea).^ 0 ooo®acu c/ao®i§o. 
@o®jyocfe rol^n-Tl^ascTrn^ cro^o 
^j^Qeoj§o3mo aaonb 
eggnog 6raonb a_a3<x& ajsrnj«5Ba.o®aj 
ctocojobIotio ®0 0 oOo®eoj oao®eo. 
colifls)0(DODeo geaocoeojeaanbo 
cru(tjb<9nofDQJo<ftjo cr>lc/a0joo6n4@ao<j&&inb 
croftA(flsioracnDnoQOOorocoo^ruccr>ocQri 
(axabanoeji^a.ai 0aoo®eai cooseo. 
0(&ig<a<d)CDoo ajosmucuoaoroleocrflo 
<n)«n§o^jce)ocqj@g. o-joaraioaflowado 
croraigocoscoscfflcn qjo^otd cro®c^ 
crofBbsojrayejoso 0 qoo® 8 qj uaotsso. 
6rucriya«)g.ocs$gg. moo (®z0lan®a-jodo 
crooru51cS®0oci@a6riKTU)o ojsrasmo 
ogjaoflcrro aacuroo igy’tSscira jiflsma 

crocraooji^ejo 0aoo®eaj crao®eo. 
eflcjn^folagan <9>oejo cnaoarnoo 
eoojoaa^^o cusroa^nmatm^jDo 
(ST 2 ) ® au o a a 0 o-e® csoi 0 I ® <s«! 6m a 0 cm o 
gjoojk^0H^jo 0 ooo®acu c/ao®eo. 
®aojo<r\}rao fae^laejnngj on^ 
®eajoo('a0ocsy@a (§^lo_iafl(r)Oo 
aaecoo (a_) 0 O 6 mo no^aascno a_a)3gp 
1 0 ooo$acu oao®eo. 


(BWoeg^lejSgg. 0«8 ®a_\oa^ @^J° 
00011^^200^cm 0 (orajaot>o ajasrao 
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crooiis^iaoaja^acmcrraa^aiao 
<9>cnio BSCrficQgo 0aOO$BQJ CraotSfSO. 

4) o^ogsxnoaasireoncfin^oraQjRssiao 

roo®eo«8aooc9£a)s)Cfii aowrado 6 qj&jo(<jI, 

(a_)o$ajo2>6)S)c/aajoa')surt>®a®oa ajm 

а) 0®ajoaj<zo®co;o(ts 6 >a_iocng>snj@e 40 o^l 
cogj (fgojacunaSgjoaai <a>o6na<af) 
crflgj sejocajerasa^aejasigasnajoan^oral!. 
(nr^)ro«5r)0o®ca)oroQj5)@. ojaoltSscm 
a^«Sc£0(D®^jo 83co(Eg)Qaicnoc»<Q)nf) 

6>-aKTr>CUS>a <9>O6W0j®QJ6mo SQJOOOlaf) 
acmajo a^oajo a>a ca>«8®<®rg)®0 
onagsas oos3CJOocrOa®ai®DOfO0ocQn 
oolmej(a^lro«5io0oa2j o^cuoDcBJorai) 
-^snuii5®5muoce<al<9)a^®5i3ls)cn ®<9>chd3«)oajo«i> 
6iisrrunms)«a^^aoo^ciTri@i cryosaao. 

®ra$(££> aTlgfL^ ajasroraT) rocaiefciaaooo 
cr\}(grflaj®cno§ Q-iosi! 5 ® : on 0 q^(t> 0 ocfin 
a ®@®0 sjsku&dOSxo^ rrfl ^jjamasororan 
s £j0efD®QJ0SQJ5)a65'9a0 5r ^ ®Q_iorol<Si. 
Q-iortScffijOJoagcftcXj 

ono«Tl 0 o®roos@ sosab a_io®cs/ 6 rn® 0 o? 
crfl6)om (sracsDagarra Sajocaoej^asariej 
<e®cr))<0>6)CQ; ©gn^&osnglaj^Sa-iofoOe). 

©<mao <TDcqjc80)cr)o®c£yo«s rr^iyflcucrao 
2.(3iDoaoQjo ®qj®cocd SaJocszTlfg). 

5) (cgflaca/aoca; ©aascrogcm «S)Q_i®Tlal6)8=l®iHl 
cnflacszTlgjota) crysiio mrai><&6m0lcrfl(fl8 orfl 
<^jO0a®<S5O0acnoc!fl§aT) cooraoai'6mnb 
«DO 0 rocrco<fifiinf) <b>lg ScSictag-jocno^ao'l.^ srsonb 
<^(®@ag)rra<airae<e^ti^6)^®<Tnosrg) 

®m®rao6)5 Q-£JO{^§cuos>ao®cmocOTalra)<S8<Bcruoc)o 
aiorosmcnaca; (ftassmooolaJl cnoroocojsrnnb 
cftorffismjQJcraorab <TflS)cm<Sfflosrr)o^jar)@0lffig-joc)o. 

б) s>auaoaoaol(0'c)o (oflcgg) 6)s>aj<&o6)(a> o_io®ca6mo 
fflSi&rOTQj^tsreflrf^cfiartb tmcrros^s a>mog«no. 
o®6)(oions alasTlfabcrTlaTO ojcrrOafcocmg) 
§oafD®aio§s)0cn5 ®a>aj s>6)a_j®na0 ffl-aiocmodo. 
aogcrDs^cfignaofooo ncofoanajoalajcXj ®0ojo 
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6)5)m0loaofO6rnjo f®cmHrai>CTflcrro QjcmgalsgjocXs 
uflaoonoigfQo^gjajggOtenoai cryr®ai> a.aionncnt> 
0 cgorfl 0 o<s® Si&cfegjoab eoro«R<S)LDog'mo. 
<stod3flLas)c£i;os>cea ScadogjoerD^ ajararaflra) sissociso 
§8 6U6!SBa@ <8<a.§orai) ail6)crr)c^5i^0(a>cangj. 

S) aioc^j cunoo<93o (tyesoajfo^ croaeao 
eGoiflejooc/DlaoraoQ^ga eogyaocb 
a3(^ajl®ono§o aflcnraxse&ogo ffljiioanonb: — 

s©te)^(^cai5mcralc0fiacsjjo oalejajo 

jiilffitotni QflysSAncs&o <9>s^ aragTlsraig sraonb 
QjO6i®sl<a)0oc2J^ a_aiog^Qj]nb ooleBBcXuSa 
-£UO 6 @u^j 6 ) 06 kt 2 j Qjroo taiRscnasr^ s®onf>. 
(erafrojalgjosjfaoKS ajlcyj6Dj&igea 
crocratof) oooc/DcnDnDigpgsreoaismo 
Q^jcrra ojrtfL^pg) <©>(§; cukrxmcs^o 
aJlaom 0«fLiflCT\}(3)<S<DO§ a-aiogpcioocXj 
o®(S)cs^o <B(Tn<gS306Qjaiajl^<2ajco658c)o: 



asng finmcajn0a«sffiifffl0naoa)OQ2r) 
^5ngo<9)<soj6rr>0lcrflcea acmorrflsco. 
g§caiocs^5reo0lcrncffi@ crflssedoteg 
s>cuo§l®8_p<ao<®<U!px> srtfL2fl§ajlnb. 

©®Do (SroCTd(£/)aOo a_aJ(3g 0aODgcrfl 
crotai-iroo <9)omaoo ojas OKu^glmocaTl. 

7) teoflraoosojffioc^cannAcrTlcTTO esarfla^oas 
jiJ o ks r® ro to 0 o g a s> _£j QJ ggl 00 

scnara crf)oa0g® a.a)o^a<9- ; ar>Ddo <0>(§, 
o-jorao aQjg.acQi3)crro a_ajo<modo ajlarxacsjjov 
a®cmoaejoa3 0Q,Qjla^aiD^o qjoo 
crflgi^ea/o 6ojoajuj')ae8®crrfl(2) <9>(§ajo 
®gjo0QQj«Rlafnona anaryaioqjo 
Ojiiogjl cno®a@®0 c/aa&cs^o (^soa®. 
ag)®f)ral> 6T3>oaf> crflcrraas aocrtflcsi'ocan ojoy>cunb 
c/aaJjacaoip'lasroigicno .a-nJogjlmodo a^ojo. 

@.®ng <9)g®>a0cmocenr3b orTlnbaocrialcsiiocBin 
aaiofi r soe4a0acmcs^a0cno ajlaoraxs^o. 

®e5oag. cunajoaa0oyn«ira®lorns6!s§a5 
oooag <scr)o<B5'oa0OTa ajaiogpcnodo <&>(§qjo. 
o-Tlacm cr\j(0)(Srao§ acu®<yao ajiJogjYnodo: — 
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»cno6n§ (rf)6sa5)ao0<9«5)a 

aj'oQrtxoinf) oioQgj6)s 

crflcaae)0o«c2)of® ©rooaaooqjdoajas 
nrfla5Bgn® aj<e)6)cioora 6T®soo ojg^6) ®T3> 
rB>«JBlaTl§5 65i3l ^oaTltsnarai) allsasemo. 
6Tt56!513c)oc95)(tB6)ra)070 6)..aiooooraoKbajsgo 
aotoejagjo ^j(Bna®(rafmo6)a>c^o. 

6ia6!3Bc)o<9® (Soidlgj arf)6aB&'~)ra3aK03o 

crDeoBcfo (oflcoDrek oflsra -ajosiaiooogtosmcs^o. 

8) o^OQ, 6)Q_)onBfO)@(Snr)fD(i5@ ouosmDOiit) 

*®ono| <&>6n§ cqjoilc^lforrf) 6)-oJogpar)onf): 
aocoojob «»s>abo 0(O30<e3ono<9Tlcs2) 
oio cro qjodcboo ojtgmnidacn^ 
0ocooiaQ^mn0o<srao§ r®^j6>cr>ab 
eoioco^aoiooDoinb aoHcaogjRSo. 
c^oOo Qj1cQ300oa$6)^oar>rtjflra!> ajaa 
crooQDcro<2(!5Tao6)s ajseoTlaaal^oiont) 
(SigioDOitmaDeftifaii ja)@ronoo<9)o ©00,31 
aiooDcncncBcnab gsxDoaja^gjcp 
Qjl ro (ft 0 o ro <93 0 o rt> era ® an fa o cs2i 

(^f30\J (300(010830^60031ft) 

<Sa_io«ncr>o_£iAo^ni> oT)@n.^ an')fgj 5i am(ijn<t& 
©ojOfDofjga^sjT?) cmgag QJftSo fg>©aioo 
ajoannCTBfg^ooocxjjgg. orflc£2)o<9r)6)ai 
oooforaf)6)<9i§<95) eacsznan fa)oLj<fl®5)a 
nrfl6)caioy^6ro®o6)(t)cqjo a>6ng°la)0bolarf). 

SajoeoJlfg) d>j<£oa(3o ajorainOSo gf&$OJ 

coeassob s).a)ooorg) ©^sflggnacr^ 
aonoinb ra>6)arn 6va)oy>@ 6).aio£fls')aobnt>: — 
©omslatioio f3)6)om ®3os2n<9®ooi3<tj)o 
0 orio)o 0 ooo&i(irgioo 0 oqjj sa onb. 

©(tnoo cuooqjo o\}e0o(O083©nno§ 
jaflfurao eiraa'lsrar^ <x>00o(oi083nf) 6)ji)o^pcr)oob. 
/g ff l0CT3o 6)0'Oa_)(afl <tJ)OID6)S 0d3»go 
#100(010830000 aO)$SO(tsl><95>.<i)of]foa3o 
©<9i<9)Q2)r0O(tSo 0Obig Q_)Sa^0OO2n 
ffia_)0<6> orfl ®<0)fC3 aoSttggo O\J0l(jO)CT3o. 
oyraanoo^gg. ct\}t£)i@)onin) ©rnfOo 
orflfancsjiDfbb eioogsesnoog eijiiogflsTlonoob. 
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<B0o6rn(ffio culramoo ®©osrn'lcs$o <a>g^ciao 
(a_)06rr>ec2,'o <Siocqjo g)Q_i<b seoesaoo 
aoQizaQOoroiDneioroocQ) 6)s>cura')<9)c)o 
cfeooffliaoi/lsroi^ ffio_jo<b 6)_aJc^ar) smraffjE) 
cgaoo<® 6moajmocqj®@g.orffi crf)anr>o$aj 
qaQo escaDg-jonb cLJsrrTls^cacrnolsroigioejo. 
aQcira cryaltgjonoo crooraLolsi-aiocnnrg) 
crflom orge©o(iy0g3ab ®<&>£j ffijiio^flcnoob. 

6i3ionn«nl6aiofijrncface<aS)ooonnoarie4o 
0ocrfleo;os>iacrro6)S (oicitnamscaiaa crfl 
culfflom a-DimoQjfmcTTMj/jeJnb 0o(®«nl 
crocmaumoco) aeissorabrfto-ajnb (go/aioQjo 
0Og)&Kr>OC£yg) 0OCOQJ«CncTT)gj 
OJDcruQjab ^®3K^ooocfij«j)ol6tsig>oejo 
a@oS)cnoasa5TO>ab ajlsltmomcufflmaanejo 
(a^osmnb a>g.aj(oTlmwg(oficao^f®o. 
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Chapter IX. 

General Exercises 

Graduated and classified with suggestive Notes, 


To the Teacher. 

A careful teacher will be easily able to see if the notes 
appended to the following exercises have been honestly and 
intelligently used; all instances of abuse must be promptly 
checked. In the lower classes it may be necessary to explain 
the difficult constructions, and suggest appropriate equivalents 
for hard terms, as a preliminary step before the student is 
made to work out an example; in the"higher classes, from the 
Matriculation class upwards, such helps might with advantage 
be made few and far between. But whenever the teacher 
gives any notes, or makes any corrections in the translations 
submitted by his students, he will not fail to take them fully 
into his confidence, and make them understand the rationale 
of the alterations and suggestions made. He will also please 
deal similarly with the notes and suggestions already given 
in the following pages as want of space prevented me from 
doing so myself. 

To the Students. 

The notes must be honestly used—that is, you are not to 
have recourse to these before you have exhausted all your 
own resources, and before you use them, see that you tho¬ 
roughly understand them. In some places full translations 
are given, not that you may commit them to memory, but that 
they may serve you as specimens to be striven after, and 
models to be followed in working out the remaining portions 
of the same example. 
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Exercise A. 

i. Narrative (simple and humourous). 

1. Tit for Tat. 

At small New York girl, who was only seven years old, was trudging to school; 
she was carrying her luncheon in a covered basket, when a schoolmate, a boy of 
nine, overtook her. He must have been in rather bad humour, for his very 
first remark was^: ‘Say, I wouldn’t carry my lunch in a fish basket any way’. 

The little miss turned and looked at him. He had his sandwiches and 
cakes in a tin box under his arm. 

‘'Well,’ she said quickly, ‘I wouldn’t carry mine in a bait-box;’ and the boy 
had nothing to say. 

Note. Tit for Tat S)<S)0^1eflcna5)a>o§; say csono<es° ; any way a®atoo 
auoejo or aroltanejo. 

2 . 

In Russia a child ten years of age cannot go away from home to school 
without a passport. Nor can servants and peasants go away from where they 
are without one. 

A gentleman residing in Moscow or St. Pertersburg cannot receive the visit 
of a friend who remains many hours without notifying it to the police. The 
porters of all houses are compelled to make returns of the arrival and departure 
of strangers; and for every one of these passports a charge is made of some 
kind. 


3. The Duke was ahead. 

The Duke of Northumberland, in spite of his vast wealth, is very unaffected 
and simple in his life. Whenever he travels on a railway, he usually takes a 
third-class ticket to the indignation of the railway officials. One day they 
determined to break him of this frugal habit, and they filled his compartment 
with chimney sweepers carrying bags of soot. When the Duke arrived at his 
destination he took the sweepers to the booking office and bought them each a 
first-class ticket back again and put one in each first class carriage, sack and all. 

Note. The Duke was ahead (OLjg culeicmqjo eS)s>ro> cms>arr>; unaffected 
moeacroo cosliQoooxm. 
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4. The quiet life. 

Happy the man, whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres bound, 

Content to breathe his native air 
In his own ground; 

Whose herds with milk, whose fields with bread, 
Whose flocks supply him with attire; 

Whose trees in summer yields him shade, 

In winter fire. 

Blest, who can unconeern’dly find 
Hours, days, and years, slide soft away, 

In health of body, peace of mind, 

Quiet by day. 

Sound sleep by night; study and ease 
Together mix’d; sweet recreation, 

And innocence, which most does please, 

With meditation. 

Thus let me live, unseen, unknown; 

Thus unlamented let me die; 

Steal from the world, and not a stone 
Tell where I lie. 


5. 

‘Well, Hakim,’ inquired Mahomed in his usual abrupt style, ‘can you cure 
this Frangy girl?’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Iskander firmly. 

‘Now listen, Hakim,’ said Mahomed, ‘I must very shortly leave the city, 
and proceed into Epirus at the head of our troops. I have sworn two things 
and have sworn them by the holy stone. Ere the new moon, I will have the 
heart of Iduna and the head of Iskander.’ 

The physician bowed. ‘If you can so restore the health of this girl’, 
continued Mahomed, ‘that she may attend me within ten days into Epirus, you 
shall claim from my treasury what sum you like, and become physician to the 
seraglio. What say you?’ 

‘My hope and my belief is,’ replied Iskander, ‘that within ten days she 
may breathe the air of Epirus.’ 
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‘By my father’s beard, you are a man after my own heart,’ exclaimed the 
Prince, ‘and since thou dealest in talismans, Hakim, can you give me a charm 
that will secure me a meeting with this Epirus rebel, within the term, so that 
I may keep my oath. What say you? what say you?’ 

‘There are such spells’ replied Iskander. ‘But mark, I can only secure the 
meeting, not the head.’ 

‘That is my part,’ said Mahomed, with an arrogant sneer. ‘But the meet¬ 
ing, the meeting.’ 

‘You know the fountain of Kallista in Epirus. Its virtues are renowned.’ 

‘I have heard of it.’ 

‘Plunge your scimitar in its midnight waters thrice, on the eve of the new 
moon, and each time summon the enemy you would desire to meet. He will 
not fail you.’ 

‘If you cure the captive, I will credit the legend, and keep the appointment,’ 
replied Mahomed thoughtfully. 

‘I have engaged to do that,’ replied the physician. 

‘Well then, I shall redeem my pledge,’ said the Prince. 

‘But mind’ said the physician, ‘while I engage to cure the lady and produce 
the warrior, I can secure your highness neither the heart of the one nor the 
head of the other.’ 

‘’Tis understood,’ said Mohamed. 

Note. You are a man after igy own heart aQ)S>obo gDcQgcaTaTlcno fin 
cmoco) araodo unsinm erf) or crT!s>am a®cnl<fi9 cuasira sauoafl.^. 
Since thou dealest in talismans aol 6 rr)<Ss ©(gg@ 5 o&Jo a_irol_al02J(g@a 
r©6!(3>DSn§. Charm crol&USCBOCDo. Within the term ©raojcoh&a 
ggflrab. He will not fail you sracunb cucDOfaflrtfle&nairigj. ’Tis 
understood tsaaiouil-pj. 


Some years ago a clever student was at one of our colleges. vVhatever 
competitions were offered, his friends knew he could always come out first, if he 
only exerted himself. The chief prize of his college was about to be contested. 

He entered and had fully made up his mind to win. He was specially 
well informed on the subject of examination, and he knew that whatever ques¬ 
tions might be asked he would be able to answer. He was perfectly confident 
of success, but on the day of examination, he suddenly remembered some busi¬ 
ness which he had in town, and glancing at his watch saw he had ample time 
to do it and be back before the time fixed for the examination. He went, but 
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on the way back, he loitered and became quite oblivious to the flight of time 
until coming to himself with a sudden start, he saw it was near the hour for 
the examination and he had yet a considerable distance to go. He hurried as 
fast as he could, and getting within the college gates, he was relieved to see 
that the door was still open, but just as he was making a rush for them and 
within twenty yards they shut with a bang. He was too late. The look of 
disappointment and chagrin that overspread that young man’s face was most 
intense as he realized that for this year the coveted prize was snatched away 
from his hand and that through his own negligence. 

It is so with those who when offered the gift of salvation freely, fritter 
away the time until suddenly the doors of God’s mercy are shut. 

ii. Historical Narrative. 

1. Eadburh, the Daughter of Edward. 

Now when Eadburh, the daughter of kingEdward aDd Eadgifu his lady, was 
but three years old, it came into the king’s heart to prove the child whether 
she would dwell in the world or go out of the world to serve God. So be put 
on one side rings and bracelets and on the other side a chalice and a book of 
the Gospels. And the child was brought in the arms of her nurse, and King: 
Edward took her on his knees, and he said, ‘Now, my child, whether of these 
things wilt thou choose?’ And the child turned away from the rings and 
bracelets, and took in her hand the chalice and the book of the Gospels. Then 
King Edward kissed his child and said, ‘Go whither God calleth thee; follow 
the spouse whom thou hast chosen; and thy mother and I will be happy if we 
have a child holier than ourselves.’ 

So Eadburh became a nun in the city of Winchester and served God with 
fastings and prayers a^l the days of her life. 

Freeman’s Old-English History. 

2. The Battle of Senlac. 

In the middle of the month of October, in the year 1066, the Normans and 
the English came front to front. 

All night the armies lay encamped before each other, in a part of the 
country then called Senlac, now called Hastings. With the first dawn of day 
they arose. There, in the faint light, were the English on a hill; a wood behind 
them; in their midst the royal banner, representing a fighting warrior woven in 
a gold thread, adorned with precious stones. Beneath the banner, as it rustled 
in the wind, stood King Harold on foot, with two of his remaining brothers 
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by his side; around them still and silent as the dead clustered the whole English 

army_every soldier covered by his shield, and bearing in his hand the dreaded 

English battle-axe. 

On an opposite hill, in three lines—archers, foot soldiers, horsemen—was 
the Norman force. Of a sudden, a great battle-cry ‘God help us!’ burst from 
the Norman lines. The English answered with their own battle-cry, ‘God’s 
Rood ! Holy Rood!’ The Normans then came sweeping down the hill to attack the 
English. 

There was one tall Norman knight who rode before the Norman army on. a 
prancing horse, throwing up his heavy sword and catching it, and singing of 
the bravery of his countrymen. An English knight, who rode out from the 
English force to meet him, fell by this knight’s hand. Another English knight 
rode out, and he fell too. But then a third rode out and killed the Norman. 
This was in the beginning of the fight which soon raged everywhere. 

The English, keeping side by side in a great mass, cared no more for the 
showers of Norman arrows than if they had been showers of Norman rain. 
When the Norman horsemen rode against them with their battle-axes, they cut 
men and horses down. The Normans gave way; the English pressed forward. 
A cry went forth among the Norman troops that Duke William was killed. 
Duke William took off his helmet, in order that his face might be distinctly 
seen, and rode along the lines before his men. This gave them courage. 

As they turned again to face the English, some of the Norman horse divid¬ 
ed the pursuing body of the English from the rest, and thus all that foremost 
portion of the English army fell, fighting bravely. 

The main body still remaining firm, heedless of the Norman arrows, and 
with their battle-axes outting down the crowds of horsemen when they rode up, 
like ferests of young trees, Duke William pretended to retreat. The eager 
English followed. The Norman army closed again and fell upon them with 
great slaughter. 

‘Still,’ said-Duke William, ‘there are thousands of the English firm as 
rocks around their king. Shoot upwards, Norman archers, that your arrows 
may fall down upon their faces.’ 

The sun rose high and sank, and the battle still raged. Through all the 
wild October day, their clash and din resounded in the air. In the red sunset 
and in the white moonlight, heaps upon heaps of dead men lay strewn, a-dreadful 
spectacle, all over the ground. 


Dickens. 
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3. Why King Ine forsook the World. 

King Ine once made him a feast to his lords and great men in one of his 
royal houses; and the house was hung with goodly curtains and the table 
was spread with vessels of gold and silver, and there were meats and drinks 
brought from all parts of the world, and Ine and his lords ate and drank and 
even merry. Now on the next day Ine set forth from that house to go unto 
another that he had, and iEtbelburh his queen went with him. So men took 
down the curtains and carried off the goodly -vessels and left the house bare 
and empty. Moreover iEthelburh the queen spake unto the steward who had tho 
care of the house, saying, ‘When the king is gone, fill the house with rubbish 
and with the dung of cattle, and lay in the bed where the King slept a sow with 
her litter of pigs.’ So the steward did as the Queen bade him: so when Ine 
and the queen had gone forth about a mile from the house, the Queen said un¬ 
to Ine, ‘Turn back, my lord, to the house whence we have come, for it will 
be greatly to thy good to do so.’ So Ine hearkened to the voice of his wife 
and turned back unto the house. So he found all the curtains and goodly 
vessels gone, and the house full of rubbish and made foul with the dung of 
cattle, and a sow and her pigs lying in the bed where Ine and ^Ethelburh his 
Queen had slept. So iEthelburh spake unto Ine, her husband, saying, ‘Seest 
thou,0 King, how the pomp of this world passethaway? Where are now all the 
goodly things, the curtains, and the vessels, and the meats and drinks brought 
from all parts of the earth, wherewith thou and thy lords held your feast 
yesterday? How foul is now the house which bat yesterday was goodly and fit 
for a king! How foul a beast lieth in tho bed where a King and a Queen slept 
only the last night! Are not all the things of this life a breath, yea smoke, and 
a wind that passeth away? Are they not a river that runneth by, and no man 
seeth the water any more? Woe then to them that cling to tbe things of this life 
only. Seest thou not how our very flesh, which is nourished by these good things, 
shall pass away? And shall not we, who have more power and wealth than 
others, have worse punishment than others, if we cleave to the things of this 
life only? Have I not often bidden thee to think on these things? Thou growest 
old, and the time is short. Wilt thou not lay aside thy kingdom and all the 
things of this life, and go as a pilgrim to the threshold of the Apostles in the 
great city of Rome, and there serve God the rest of the days that He shall give 
thee?’ So King Ine hearkened to the voice of iEthelburh his wife and he laid 
aside his kingdom and ASthelheard his kinsman reigned in his stead. So Ine 
and iEthelburh went to Rome to the threshold of the Apostles, and Gregory the 
Pope received them gladly. 


Freeman’s Old-English History. 
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4. The Battle of the Baltic. 

Of Nelson and the North, 

Sing the glorious day’s renown, 

When to battle fierce came forth 
All the might of Denmark’s crown, 

And her arms along the deep proudly shone; 

By each gun the lighted brand, 

In a bold determined hand, 

And the Prince of all the land 
Led them on. 

Like Leviathans afloat, 

Lay their bulwarks on the brine; 

While the sign of battle flew 
On the lofty British line; 

It was ten of April morn by the chime; 

As they drifted on their path, 

There was silence deep as death, 

And the boldest held his breath 
For a time. 

But the might of England flushed 
To anticipate the scene, 

And her van the fleeter rushed 
O’er the deadly space between — 

‘Hearts of Oak!’ our captain cried; when each gun 

From its adamantine lips 

Spread a death-shade round the ships, 

Like the hurricane eclipse 
Of the sun. 

Again 1 again ! again! 

And the havoc did not slack, 

Till a feeble cheer the Dane 
To our cheering sent us back; — 

Their shots along the deep slowly boom : — 

Then ceased — and all is wail, 

As they strike the shattered sail, 

Or in conflagration pale 
Light the gloom. 


11 
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Outspoke the victor then, 

As he hailed them o’er the wave; 

‘Ye are brothers! ye are men! 

And we conquer but to save: 

So peace instead of death let us bring; 

But yield, proud foe, thy fleet, 

"With the crews, at England’s feet, 

And make submission meet 
To our King.’ 

Then Denmark blessed our chief, 

That he gave her wounds repose ; 

And the sounds of joy and grief 
Prom her people wildly rose, 

As death withdrew its shades from the day, 

While the Sun looked smiling bright, 

O’er a wide and woeful sight, 

Where the fires of funeral light 

Died away. Campbell. 

iii. Personal Sketch. 

1. The Indian barber. 

In India, as you know, every caste has its own ‘points’ and you can dis¬ 
tinguish a barber as easily as a Dhobie or a Dorking hen. He is a sleek, fair- 
complexioned man, dressed in white with an ample red turban, somewhat oval 
in shape, like a sugared almond. He wears large gold ear-rings in the upper 
part of his ears, and has a sort of false stomach which at a distance gives him 
an aldermanic figure, but proves on hearer view, to be made of leather, and to 
have many compartments, filled with razors, scissors, soap, brush, comb, mirror, 
tweezers, ear-picks, and other instruments of a more or less surgical character; 
for he is indeed, a surgeon, and especially an aurist and narist. When he 
takes a Hindu head into his charge, he does not confine himself to chin or scalp, 
but renovates it all over. The happy patient enjoys the operation sitting proud¬ 
ly in a public place. When a barber devotes himself to European heads he rises 
in the social scale. Eha. 

Note. Every caste has its own points a@^o e30(an<6e>o<fl9o 

6rr)60Sc)o &® n §- Gives him an aldermanic figure <®oojo^a>ort)6)nbo 
eogflft Renovates it all over (Srgj ojos^ojdo 

6>-airsr3fl s>Qjs r )g_p<9scrro. Rises in the social scale crflaj acrro 
aoLjoatsj. 
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2. Francois Coppie. 

A tall thin youth with a refined appearance, shy eyes, something of the 
clerk about him in his slim but new and well-brushed suit, but with a certain 
elegance, nevertheless, in his interior, an ironical charm in his humour, and 
something indescribably gentle and melancholy in his whole personality that makes 
him noticeable, and almost compels one to look at him. 

Note. Here is the whole translation: 

^)Oa^loeitoo(@0osnT’ . turDld^imi^fiueoQjQjo .£ti6sna]<Srr>(g)6nsgo 
e.6ng. ajcorcslseojo^ ^^Icexroocsyo rmsxrbo aj(rrgo 

fij 83 Dora 6 SBdo a^gfffiosog ■S)6Tns)<es>y>(!g3) <scuaj< 9 «orrasis 0g'la)c6)6maane4o 

(BiD<s§QOcata')arro raraarox^j oa^aooaT) oJlcoo ejogH^o gDralcescna 

oO)Ofr)ia)lcrro ajoadl^j. Qjjc&/3)0ocan ajosggj (ajiaocial^ <ao6mo<Brffl 

imoco) o®<sat»o Jiflej ojoala>ro 6 rr)oace/al ro) 6 >n 6 o c/^lej^ernrnraTlcnoo 
ogjorra iscusnso (monk ®>«s aLriSc/dcanajlcjo'Icaiocffl o^raceaano 
6 ) 6 morro pr^ialgjlaiacrnmogari «» 5 )om srno&sflaBOsnaonb BTDrnjOao 6 )(Q 
or>l(^c£ion<98cm<®oa2n, ®x)ajo<s^ojero0oaD 6s«a aflcoo 6)cu) t o0jimcs^o 
crilrffiigracaacyo iSK)$§o£)(istx»l5)abo istgicejgjosjsajjgg. (aj^rnlajliSoa 
cfintBKflejo <8>o6naoci06o§. 

3. Anna Zwanziger, the champion poisoner. 

Zwanziger was of small stature, thin deformed, her swallow meagre face 
deeply furrowed by passion as well as by age. Mock sensibility and weak moral 
sense and an undoubted taste for dissipation led her into an evil course at an early 
age, and left her at fifty reduced to the greatest poverty, homeless, friendless 
and at her wit’s end to live. It was then that she adopted poisoning as a 
means of livelihood, as a profession. Her attachment to poison was based upon 
the proud consciousness that it ,gave her the power to break through every 
restraint, to attain every object, to gratify every inclination, she could deal out 
death or sickness as she pleased, torture all who offended her or stood in her 
way. As time went on she became an expert toxicologist; mixing and giving 
poison was her constant occupation. When sentenced to capital punishment, 
she told the judge that her death was fortunate for mankind as it would have 
been impossible for her to discontinue her trade of poisoning. 


11 : 
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4. Mr. Asquith, M. P. 

Mr. Asquith is popular with his colleagues. They are full of respect and 
admiration for his powers. They are never weary of praising his grasp of 
public questions, his industry, and his knowledge. Whatever he touches he 
masters. Dui’ing the last session of the late Parliament he had two measures 
on his shoulders of exceptional weight and complexity. I mean the Welsh 
Disestablishment Bill and the Factory Bill. He had every detail of each at 
his fingers’ ends. His speeches show the same care as his departmental and 
legislative work. His defects, however, to outsiders, are no less conspicuous 
than his merits. He is a lawyer, and has not yet quite overcome the tendencies 
that a legal training, with all its advantages, creates in the ablest of men. 
His speech, for instance, on the Welsh Disestablishment Bill was a masterpiece 
of detail, of clear explicit statement; but it wanted breadth, it lacked the 
historic sense, it was as cold as it was lucid; it was lawyerlike and narrow in 
its range. It was characteristic of the man. He has impressed the country 
with his ability. He has never touched its heart nor fired its imagination. 
Whether he can do so is another matter. He is of the men whose faith in 
Parliament outreaches their love or their understanding of liberty. While his 
administration of the Home Office has been firm and enlightened, his treatment of 
public questions has lacked everything that endears a leader to his followers, 
or rouses the self-reliance of his country-men. Whether such a man by sheer 
intellect will conquer the constituencies is a grave question, and one I should 
answer in the negative, if I did not remember that Mr. Asquith is still young 
and resolutely ambitious of a name. 

James Annand in the New Review. 

Note. Powers aojiajJlosamT). Grasp of public questions Siajogjeaanaflcfln 
C2J0ocai <ao^j6!5QS)gL tCQoolfcjsa&aa crooaramjo. Whatever he touches 
he masters <m3<S§oOo c^gr® (ftogyraitflrai) (a_)<SQjoal<S9crra®Qjo (srasnaio 
croa^gjT^aocan (££>aff!<9®osxm gDrtflaae&ilgj. At his fingers’ ends 
onoaTlSKibo (mej&nrab. It was as cold as it was lucid ora,;® aflw^oeef) 
nscrro oQjasTlejo eocurocrosoBcfe (sraScjac&io 0c3f)c®ooBn§'lgj. He has im¬ 
pressed the country with his ability <®onb cro0Rnnan>:S)6rncrro raoS3)0 
fDOKjo <S6aJ0®Gj5)g_j§c5Kfl^5r^j He has never touched its heart nor 
fired its imagination @g@Qjo>a> (SraSgoOo @3msBi3£3S)S arngglsian 
ai0Bn£jld33<9><SC®0 ®0OoO6ST3ff)g. & s fe j ana-p‘ 9 ® lQ ’ <BcaiD SJ-aS^e^fingO 
coDgj. Is another matter §paT)S)S or gDSg-jodo 
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5. The Japanese Workman. 

The Japanese man of the people — the skilled labourer able to underbid 
■without effort any western artizan in the same line of industry — remains happily 
independent of both shoemakers and tailors. His feet are good to look at, his 
body is healthy, and his heart is free. If he desires to travel a thousand 
miles, he can get ready for his journey in less than five minutes. His whole 
outfit need not cost seventy-five cents ; and all his baggage can be put into a 
handkerchief. On ten dollars he can travel for a year without work, or he can 
travel as a pilgrim. You may reply any savage can do the same thing. Yes r 
but any civilized man cannot; and the Japanese has been a highly civilized man 
for at least a thousand years. Hence his present capacity to threaten western 
manufacturers. Ability to live without furniture, without impediments with 
the least possible amount of neat clothing shows more than the advantage held 
by the Japanese race in- the struggle of life; it shows the real character of some 
weakness in our own civilisation. It forces reflection upon the useless multi¬ 
plicity of our daily wants. ¥e must have meat and bread and butter ; glass 
windows and fire; hats, white shirts and woollen underwear; boots and shoes; 
trunks, bags and boxes, bedsteads, mattresses, sheets and blankets; all of which 
a Japanese can do without, and is really better off without. 

The Fortnightly Review. 

Note. The Japanese man of the people satg-jocrffoej Q_i§S3cn6oac)o. With¬ 
out effort cnl^c2)o<Sarv)on. Remains independent of croaooo&'o @so 
6)(0) etc. You may reply etc. o®6vmo(iS <XO0cqjo (gr^ScQBaa-flg-jOni) 
0iaTl. Some weakness etc. 000^655 a-jrajcg^ofoanaTlcrragg. -aflej or^cn 
raidcbSJg.. It forces reflection upon ogjanosejojin.^ ®ci_io<2(9>sn£iaj 
«scrra. Can do without and is better off without gogjosm oolcytOTBp) 
as)O5>0tTO 0ot@0gj ^gj0fD)l(^l<98cm(U)06m (graafltfeo gsmo, 

iv. Description. 

1. The Sun. 

This flaming star is the heart of the universe, vivifying everything with its 
pulsations. Of all those lights that gravitate in the immensity of heavens, 
the dazzling splendour of the sun first captivates the attention. Yet great as 
may be its apparent size, and vivid as may be its light, it is still only one in 
those myriads of stars which form the Milky Way. But, for us it is the centre 
of a system, or a family of globes, of which it was the cradle, and which after 
being separated from it, revolve eternally round their common parent. Like a 
sovereign seated on his shining throne, it sits in the centre of its satellites^ its, 
invisible power upholds them in space, directs their regulated course and dissem¬ 
inates everywhere movement and life. 
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Note . Vivifying everything with its pulsations (0>6)nbo ®raoc^630&i®5J3g. 

6)S (gaffmcoroiorol) crot^nifaojiJfD6osc>ateao <B(®@3ggl6xn ajascorafla^o 
6>s&>o5ng . Immensity of heavens ®roajo(O0DCQf)(rric83crn (5T3/<9>0(7aQjl 
LDlcalrai). Milky way §O3 aJ0o^o Satellites aa_i(^/3Q06BQc)o Dissemi¬ 
nate everywhere movement and life cm<^@).£ii£icriS)(nra3$o eflaj 
oacacaDsiCQJCS^o c^ooilg^o. 

2. The Moon. 

This sole and faithful satellite of the earth, formed hy a fragment detached 
from it, now eoid and wan, rolled round us, when it began, a red blazing sphere? 
vomiting torrents of fire from its whole surface. Whilst gravitation was 
regulating its form and path, the moon in the course of thousands of years 
gradually exhausted its fires to show us at last its pale and silvery face, the sad 
luminary of our nights, the splendid nocturnal mirror, whioh reflects to us pale 
and cold, the divergent rays of the sun. 

Note. Vomiting torrents of fire from its whole surface (SKxaDsinbo 

eococmalrjAcrflcra aasos^o (sracmlsajoaitfiSJg. qj^I^o. Divergent 
rays ai^aTlmsmsisedo. 

3. The Stars. 

All round the sun, disseminated in immensity, the stars majestically lend 
life to the vault of heaven. Their splendour, the dazzling spectacle which they 
display to our eyes, fill the soul with a sense of humility and nothingness. It 
is in the valley of the glowing Thebais, never wetted by a drop of water, that 
we might yield ourselves to such contemplation. One enjoys there nights which 
are eternally serene and under their magnificent dome, the stars, those immortal 
flowers of heaven, raise the spirit of man from the visible to the invisible. The 
heavens relate the glory of God. Pouchet. 

Note. Disseminated in immensity all round the sun nryogys)nbo -oJOQ,o 
cnoo^oQjjocflnnsoBaoairi croqljtRj) odlosKj^»oS)a)Osr§. Flowers of 
heaven (SrgjajDcraiaar^KSBdo, cuom(a_)crycnasada. From the visible to 
the invisible gc^<2aio<acml(3l>crflano oiogt^sejoaxmjnlisejas, cru^fiJ 
(SaioainsKolrabcrTlaTO a^agisajo.&rBr^s&jas, The heavens relate the 
glory Of God (8Y2)<9>OCO06mJL)&lo 6>S>aQJ0aO®-lS>rBrcJ> <2aaiOc&n<99CnO. 

4. A Roman Reverie. 

Only a fanatical partial patriotism would deny to Italy the pround privi¬ 
lege of having most enriched the world with what the world values most. 
Neither Spain, nor France, nor Germany, nor even England, can boast to have 
grafted civilisation on conquest so successfully and so widely as Rome. Religion? 
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■Science, Art, Literature, Law, all have to trace their fertilizing’ streams back 
to Italy, and nothing is more astonishing than the persistent vitality of Italian 
Civilisation. Italians have had their period of despondency, and even degra¬ 
dation—what nation has not? But for nigh on three thousand years Italy has 
had its architects, its sculptors, its soldiers, its law-givers, its poets, its naviga¬ 
tors, its searchers of the stars, its rulers of men. To every educated person, 
Italy is the old country; to every filial mind Rome, is the alma genetrix. Only 
in Rome can we trace the majestic pageant of the centuries, following each' 
other, now with elate, now with faltering footstep, but always contributing 
something to the onward, if at times devious, march of man. Hence while 
modes of civilisation elsewhere come and pass, Rome remains ; and when 
some other conception of society shall have created other Londons, and other 
Parises, Rome will still be foster-nurse of the poet, the home of the archaeologist, 
the goal of the artist, the bourn of the pilgrim, and the sanctuary of the saint. 

Alfred Austin. 

Note. Only a fanatical partial patriotism etc. Q-JcafijoJOimo (Tflalcmaqsngo 

<Qjcm Qjoc/8'l5)<9)Q6n§ ^n"ioa0orODcaf)r!f)<9i8CTTn crojcgsoaocraroocoltSido 

0 o(gj)<S 0 .a®crra@a. 0 DmjQ_jean ©(mo^rao^nsta'lcm^o 

<BQjsngS)«ncrro aJoalteBcqjgg. Grafted civilisation on conquest slcg 
ca><3rBTO>o§ @sl anocncc>)&>G)asr3><xyo orocruTlg-p^nrolasorra oQjcrro. Now 
with elate, now with faltering footstep etc. -af)aj< 2 g_pc)o cruscrwocm 
©(Braoas @3D($£>f®ai>03$o, jiTlajSg-jocXi orcoc/acsTh^ (®6@u r l{i5rffl60a')cj^o 
orostmif^tBa^srslcuaro o^aTlejo aidlamejo 0 Q 3 c^Rsas s/o&o_ico 0 ar> 
(BitSIcro <graad 0 aj 0 oeari cu^jgDo Qjrracsraiosvm gorracrrflsflgj; ajsiaoi 
jiflejSg-joSitPosicSi!) ajfgjCOiaTlcffioos^^, 0oy3(gg®a-jsm ®Qj6nglcucrra a® 
orra ajraoo. 

v. Miscellaneous. 

1. Neptune’s Cup. 

I can understand the bee building her cell; I can understand her foresight 
and how a work can be arranged where all workmen can see, communicate with, 
and comprehend each other; hut I admit that all seems to me incomprehensible 
in the architectural work of Neptune’s Cup. My mind is overwhelmed and con¬ 
fused. This magnificent construction is th’e noblest challenge one can offer the 
school of materialism. Do the physico-chemical sciences explain how these Polypi 
communicate with each other so as to finish their common habitation, for it is 
absolutely necessary that all should be governed by one dormant idea? Cer¬ 
tainly not. There is nothing but utter feebleness in the presumptuous theories, 
the audacity of which now-a-days alone makes them successful. 

F. A. Pouchet in the ‘Universe’. 
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Note. Neptune’s cup scuncneoegmo, Qja86m0<aso. Begin— Sroiofl" 

^•Gnch ®<mnt> Qjai6)a.|cm@o.r®o, o^crflcfig (^oocDgjonb a>yH 

aj6n|, Q^cmofsl aj«ssm0<fl3So aqjarro ajoc^cm cralg^cniococnffiTtol 
6)abo ajar^<a> (Bra®o3fia«0a r lejo a®crf)<a8 aflc/aaaagjma 6®onb- 
as)S)cm rruHatariaQcrra. This magnificent construction etc. gjisj 
0notoraoc2; crf)g0o6rno _a)oq^o<0>0(m6voT3) (srg>®££oa_fL^ 6)&o iogcur® 
QJOOdga Cr}j002J6!5Bgflral> a®OOQJo acO^faCUSiaolcSllriJlOcftaro. Polypi 
^)0l*)c)o. The audacity of which etc. (maojcaTlaai (srao51& 
(Q_jcrcocoo (O)S5cmca)06m ©tsacejo (bt3qj6>cq) (q-jsmejagjaggaiQjDosaa 
<0)O«>6mo. 

2. Animal Metamorphosis. 

Born in one shape, the insect dies in another, and the metamorphoses which 
it undergoes are the most important portion of its life, and the most extraor¬ 
dinary phenomenon in Physiology. Organisms, functions, all things change; the 
ugly caterpiller is transformed into a butterfly gleaming with azure and gold, and 
if this butterfly were restricted to the fresh leaves of which it devoured such 
quantities in its youth, it would die of inanition; it requires a more delicate 
nourishment now that it has become adorned with its brilliant wings, and only 
lives upon the nectar of flowers. 

The dragon-fly, when it appears in its last dress, assumes different habits. 
It has passed all its life beneath the water in the condition of an ignoble larva 
soiled with mud and filth, but now the time has come, it aspires to soar into the 
air. Having mounted some plant or other, it attaches its aquatic garment to 
it and unfolds the brilliant iridescent wings of gauze which bear it away. The 
metamorphosis is so radical, and its new wants so imperious, that if we attempt 
to detain the insect a single moment longer in its ancient element, it will perish 
on the spot. It has lived till now in the shade and in stagnant water; hence¬ 
forth it can only breathe the pure air and live in the glowing light. 

‘‘The Universe.” 

Note. Animal metamorphosis S3g2)@aJ0Cro)ra6asc>3. Caterpillar 

Nectar of flowers 0a>rocBo. When it appears in its last dress etc. 
(sraraflaobo a§aT)aiaroraj <grg>g)<®ls>az> as><a>6)<s«D§gi®cnJoc)o cause 
qjqjo 0odl®g_)o<95cno. Aquatic garment saaj^ofircBcBea^rscrn. 
cQjoejo ®SaD6)toT3) (BraroDsnarab @D=po Iridescent o_iai 

cugt^coraflrab (cy.aooa'li&acm. Brilliant ®(ffi®83o0ca;0oc2;. 

3. The Sun’s acivity. 

We cannot wonder that the source of so vast a supply of heat should be 
the scene of tremendous processes of disturbance. The furnace, whose fires 
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maintain the life of the solar system, is not merely glowing with intense light 
and heat, but is in a state of fierce turmoil. The most tremendous conflagra¬ 
tions ever witnessed upon our earth—great fires, by which whole cities have 
been destroyed — serve to suggest something of what is going on upon the sun, 
only all the processes of such catastrophes must be supposed to be intensified a 
million-fold. As in great fires there is a constant roar and tumult produced 
by the rush of air-currents which the fire itself has generated, so in every part 
of the sun, on every square yard of that enormous surface, the most hideous 
uproar must prevail as cyclonic storms, bred by solar fires, rush with inconceiv¬ 
able velocity over the flaming surface. In the most tremendous storms known 
upon earth, the wind does not travel a hundred miles per hour and the winds 
which rage amidst the flames of a conflagration are of slow motion compared with 
true hurricanes ; but the cyclonic storms which stir the fiery breath of the solar 
flames career often with inconceivable velocity of more than a hundred miles in 
every second of time. And the flames themselves are on a scale altogether 
inconceivable by us. A considerable proportion attain a height exceeding ten 
times the diameter of our earth; and some have been observed which have 
attained twice that height. 

Proctor’s Expanse of Heavens. 

4. Self-sacrifice, Nature’s Law. 

Natural History, Aroheeology, and Biology, all combine their testimony to 
show the error of that view which denies to Nature any moral lesson or tendency 
and sees in evolution simply a cruel and selfish struggle. The sympathetic 
instinct and moral necessity that man feels belong to no artificial world opposed 
to the great order of the universe. They are rooted deep in those same natural 
bonds and sacred unities which, wherever red blood flows in the veins, have 
conditioned the very continuance of the species on the faithful discharge by 
each generation of their duty to others besides themselves. The more single- 
eyed selfishness is, the more likely it is to starve itself to death. It is a matter 
of simple scientific observation, that the preponderance of selfishness among a 
family or a people and the decay of that family or people go together. The 
best of social fertilisers then are affection and sympathy. Yirtue has a self- 
propagating power. Self-sacriflee emptying the soul of the dregs of selfish¬ 
ness, and filling it with the living water of the Eternal spirit, makes harvest 
buxgeon and ripen, wherever its irrigating stream spreads abroad. Morality is 
no invention of priests, statesmen, or philosophers. It is an irresistible growth 
of the human heart, the fairest blossom, the age-long victory and product of 
that Divine Life of the Universe that has ever moved onward from chaos to 
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cosmos, from carnal to spiritual. The lustrous march is no drama of red-toothed 
carnage, but patient ascent through successive plains of wider and more 
intimate co-operation. 

Note. The great order of the universe (Q-}eus®u«sraOfflnbo aaotaraoeo; rjfkjf). 

To starve itself to death (8ajocfl36m0lgjo5>(m ODualgjonb. Self- 
propagating power arojc/3<e<3ns)<9)05n§ <®sxm QjfglOgjocraea (a_}oajp. 
Dregs of selfishness ax>jo^6nj©tjlca’oa3CTr)<S@^(m. The lustrous 
march is no drama etc. gorc (cgic&iqjjtpaocaj curajqgproo cro)(§x0^fl 
sjjgarg) (yo6m)aolocroc&>ofijgj etc. 

5. The New World. 

Members of Parliament, their freedom of judgment, 
and their duty to their constituents. 

Certainly gentlemen, it ought to be the happiness and glory of a represent¬ 
ative to live in the strictest union, the closest correspondence, and the most 
unreserved communication with his constituents. Their wishes ought to have 
great weight with him; their opinions, high respect; their business, unremitted 
attention. It is his duty to sacrifice his repose, his pleasures, his satisfactions, 
to,theirs; and above all, ever, and in all cases, to prefer their interests to his 
own. But his unbiassed opinion, his mature judgment, his enlightened conscience^ 
he ought not to sacrifice to you, to any man, or to any set of men living. These he 
does not derive from your pleasure; no, nor from the law and constitution. They 
are a trust from Providence, for the abuse of which he is deeply answerable. 
Tour representative owes you not his industry only, but his judgment; and ho 
betrays instead of serving you, if he sacrifices it to your opinion. 

Burke. 

Note. The heading—fta-i'oracrosaaoraao, ®BQjteggg (roe1(o_)oeaJcro_iD<m 
(QgjjOjo, ajOQjocrolajclocQs ®K>Qj<b 6)_aS®<gjsng;g)o. His duty to 
sacrifice g> SojcOeflSceasngfawern . A trust from Providence S)S>aajo 
<g®sucn crd'kaiil^ crvunsraiofflrn . Betrays, instead of serving 
you crDsoscfoiSa cQsmo 6).ai<g£C£rgj ao'l60BS>g. ®eoacTl<fls)C2;o6m’ 
6ijiJc^ar>g). 

6. The Farmer and the Lawyer. 

One day a farmer named Bernard, having finished his business at the 
market-town, found some hours of leisure at his disposal, and resolved to employ 
them in consulting a lawyer. He had often heard of Mr. Longhead as a man 
of the highest reputation; and, enquiring the address, he went to his house. 
Having found his way into his presence, after numerous other clients had depart- 
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ed, he was asked to take a seat and state his business. ‘The fact is, Mr. 
Longhead,’ said the farmer, turning his hat round and round in his hand, 
‘I have heard so much of your wisdom that, finding myself in town, and with 
an hour or two at my disposal, I thought I could not spend them better than by 
having an opinion from you.’ 

‘I am obliged by your confidence, my friend,’ said the lawyer; c no doubt 
you have some case going on in the'courts of law?’ 

‘Case! I hold all cases in horror; and never has Bernard had a word of 
dispute with any one.’ 

‘Then it is a division of a family property?’ 

‘Excuse me, sir; our family, living as we do all together, have never 
divided our inheritance.’ 

‘Some contract of sale or purchase, then, is what you w r ant.' 

‘Oh, no — not at all!’ 

‘What, then, can you want with me?’ said the lawyer, much surprised. 

‘Why, Sir’, said Bernard, with a broad grin, ‘I have told you ; I want 
an opinion — my money is ready, of course — for I wish to profit by being in town, 
do you see?’ Mr. Longhead smiled, took a pen, and asked the farmer his name. 

‘Peter Bernard’, he replied, glad at being at last understood. 

‘Your age?’ 

‘Forty years or thereabouts.’ 

‘Your profession ?’ 

‘My profession ! you mean what I do? Oh, I am a farmer.’ 

The lawyer wrote two lines, folded the paper, and gave it to his strange 
client. 

‘Done already?’ cried Bernard. ‘Well, to be sure—before one can say 
‘Jack Robinson.’ ‘What is to pay, learned Sir?’ 

‘One guinea.’ 

Bernard paid gladly, made his bow, and went away much pleased at hav¬ 
ing profited by the opportunity. 

When he reached home, it was four o’clock. The journey had fatigued 
him, and he entered the house resolved to rest. His hay had been cut for sogie 
days, and was now dry ; and a lad came to ask, if it should be carried in. 

‘To-night!’ said the farmer’s wife, who had now joined her husband, ‘it 
would be a sin to go to work again so late, when the work can be done as well 
to-morrow.’ 

The lad said that the weather might change, and that the carts and every¬ 
thing were ready; but the farmer’s wife would not hear of it. 
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Bernard listened to the two, and was at a loss how to decide, wheD all of 
a sudden he recalled the lawyer’s note. 

‘A moment,’ he cried, C I have an opinion . I had it of a famous man, and 
it cost me a guinea. It will get us out of all difficulties. Wife, you can 
read — here it is ; what does it say?’ 

The wife took the paper and read these two lines: ‘Peter Bernard, newer 
put off till to-morrow, what you can do to-day.’ 

‘Here you have it,’ cried the farmer delighted. ‘Come, look sharp; out 
with the carts, the lads and the lasses and let us bring in the hay.’ 

Note. Pound some hours of leisure at his disposal < 030 ^ cro 0 ca>o (tnsxibo 
gDcQao ®o_ios)aj SiJil&jQJiPlgjoassisngcrro <s> 6 ng. Enquiring the 
address Q_iOc0sonr> bIcSsi (StasoDjcsal^, Could not spend them 
better than etc. crfl6SB®g.o§ arts isragl(a_}OQB/o S^o^^^oqjcrntuflrab 
^aj ®ca)o colas err) (trosrr) ogjorro etc. Broad grin cui£) erf) 

fijooj ®a_ios)ej 6aaTn&).q^<9>QfflTg. Done already? a>e£lsroto>®CLio? 
Was at a loss how to decide ogjatnosm $aj 6 ngsxmaTO <af)-£iC2>oa» 
Qjonb (Sitflcaios)® (ga)^. A moment tffiagyo Qjrt> 6 )§. There you 
have it tgrarmo ®a>§l®gj? Come, look sharp gortno ®QJto0OS)§. 
Out with ojOfflg-jSSig. 


Exercise B. 

i. Narratives Simple and Humorous. 


attscunb area cocrflasanbo itfrp^anrab 6)_n)cna gDaBlaon o_iosror^. 

‘(sra 65 r§®om! o^crflas <sr§)Q, 0 ocroo c/arolcorocBn engj gdaeosmo (mcmoral) sraionb 
atra 0ej J2j0<fl«oo.’ 

‘ao, rsra 6 sals)nD®ca)o? ©oqjoo’, o^jerro a_iosra^. (01^0,00000 caraojanbo 
©o^(ty< 9 )OfDo gc^oemo &i 36 rK> 6 )a>o§OE). orafnflral o_f) 6 >cm <tn 6 >nbo so^ooesan 
6 ss®ao§ (gtacxi6)00ct^o @§)6)as)06n| at® ojaflca) 0ai a>o§l ‘goatm^asi’ a®nra 

a-josTOtsiSgjocki c ool« 3 a 5 )g.gjoQjf 03 o @sl egrag) a® 5 >nbo (tnej®0rai> autel.^ 6 )Qj^oraii 
eiaonb qQ)§( 9 roo’ a®cno 0 Q,cus r ) q_jo 6 toioi. 

Note. (Hr865g®om! Sir. sioonb arts 0 ej .ojgasioo I shall carry a mountain. 

a@s>rrbo (tjiej® 0 ral) a-fls~)_pjS)cuxuor3l) if you will all put it on my 
head. 
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2 . 

©<33 alaalrab crcoaocnjo ai<fro%@gi a«s ®a>o 0 §l 6S«8 alcu 

croo 6a>f03<&i@arrf) (sracus>nbo (bto§K 22> aitaol agO.gflcoaomgg <Sca>o 0§1 (sraolsra^ 
oQSfclejo (grgi eoaio cnsnaaosjio) aasajocao (tyajcorafl-^. a® 60 Blam a®cmoral, 
rasiabo eogysxa aDal.^ im>Qj<8a.o§, ‘crflsma® toko (S]@)6m®{yo. (a-jcrDOj^orai) 
<a§l<es a®gs®a_i<b CL^a r l®'9«6mo , Q®onD SjuoqI^. ‘crfl6sa^6)s saxioti^joScuoaej’ 
a^crra (Bracuda ojoot^. ‘agjanorali anigas aajaaflssc/aob 043)010 afl^amoo, (graSgj!’ 
‘rsrasxo), aaiaaTlssLoab co)6icm’ a®cno'a.j 06 roi^i. i^onomoej (q_)oqjc^o ‘aojaDssc/ao 
SJQjaaDsscaD © oilas qjo’ ogjono^csKDlfal) ana^^s><Q3osnglR8cna. tsig)(£C>o0car3f) 
S)ai ajocugyjrasxibo sajcoocalasar);® 6 i<B) 0 sr^ (aracuab 6oj(aus)gj®§oslojorra, 
‘oQjsiam aQjcroflnrra ana'll’ o®mo Snioal^. ®a5O0sf) isiogf® x^englaiosrrT)^ ‘®ra 
(mo StdSi aigg.rrflro'lascno’ a®crra o_iosraig>. aioa-xg^oconb jassirr) sracusim oJlsl^ 
' 6)(0>sfl O06ma251®a)(fi!8 6)a>06™|®aj0a)CS$o 5 >-qJ<^. 

3. GOf\jO(2iQ_jSOc&LjO. 

caBajoajroraTzTlajejsngoca ar® silesnb 
o^@|,aocuab 00000^0 ®a)sgaia>oc)oa). 

<etg)CO 0 orDJO 0 )s)caiar)®gjo ajonrocu 
OT)OCO0O3OfiflS)<aaiO6)5 r >§O«8 oj@)lc^o. 
a(OT3)0CDOCS2nS)§O(S3(m3)Q3 Cn0g61S 
cl^<@))6)csv cr)(3b<e36Tr>5>0mo ojlaioro')^. 

!gT3)cfci0arDJO0lcs2JOo @0lonj<sroo«5ira)0rb 
crojoco( 0 )o aaomralascnfl^o acraocraxsro 
6DJos>ejt9® sMaocucnotooeo g)smn')g). 
a>o®&J cag c^cao i^crro a30oronao<b 
©tooool aJls^ocrTlic^raoelcjoocnfOQj* 

0oarfl<3)<sg.a r >i33 <om@) ajcrrfl^lmoib. 
a^a^ caTlrai a>ooasjos$o (jga-iejoQjsrn^Qjo 
cJornjcrD-ieoajajo asng eaanajOdo 
©toooolaa a>agj5ica, anrabsaiernsjiaaio aTl 
stoocrTlag cnrai)< 2 a 6 mffl 0 crro ssmnrflcs^o 
(cocoas m'3ixsasm®0mo cro®aooeranb 
Q_)O(ol : 2i®0o®afr) i^Qjrraialsaalsnn 
©jiiogj'l a-jcogvjcoo jalaon^flrolas®cajoc)o 
0gjQjl®a)Ojii(T) (O)oaea0oasalcr)o 
o^oooo(ffijD0ocal coial^ocfe rmsocKolsa 
0oarflnrf)s)<acrn®cri(Oo (sojajaraoafucrunk 
asng cnocnajOcro0ca(Br3)Qjag. <o)(ra) 
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5)<s>osr^®Q_Jocoflslcriocnof®0o)cstiD««j). 
<s?mj 6 )ca;(Ss)oemo 6 roi 5 (U)a«nae'liS>c>a <maa 
fflncmitna^sni a^rosroi^ <9)(D6ra@aj<b 
asosmoffro^ gsafLgjlrtfhegcTn ®cr>ra 0 
aaflsmcrojeoojcnoo estsiabarfi si-aiogfl^lcnanb:— 
<9)(2jS)C2) ®0 Oc3a\g}(g> (6Djai2rootfifiicrDnb 
«jicra6>s ®maOQj0l®crr>scora>a<a<Tra 
©on cuiplc^S)S ®Q_io5rr)0ari®s<eQ. 
s>jiicrr)Qj«nn® (95)oaras)Qj88ri&)c99cnj S)w 


<sD^s> 0 cm 6 ffl§ o_io 6 toi 3 )^ ®< 9 >gajrtb 
63ajS)gcno d3>aoj<0>o®.£i3aro53nn63(Ss>a^Qj3n{> 
afls^orrriji3oaj6Qjosrnoa^w)(ag5!3a|.o 
ajoeflroLoasB^o crooerol^^lcnaab. 

CrOCmOaDS50O(99CS^o 6>63<S>S)d3S)06r>g (C/a$(OO0O 

s)_ajarroff)( 9 )ocna (sajojaroocOflacronb 

a>c^0c»6)d3»o6ngl6ai§®ajaaT)artb 0aoa6njejnf>. 
a_n«cm<BTiajc5o (Swocoj ^ojcolejosiasisso? 
®QJOJ)Og.CUOjiJ®0QJo ®S)^ (gtl_l®l 

ajlfa)cn 3 ®cBoO® 0 Qjo o_i 06 toi^]slanaab:— 
©teroiornl graio^oroaojiirtD^^lcnonl) 
QjlsBifflOcrriOTiorrf) ajrol.a)a(o<a>fm-]o)(BT 3 >cs$o 
o^crnisfflaios^Qjfb ros^o^saotegarirai) 
<q>0O)6)<&,<38 (Scwdco coftgjcm anlgfywo. 

< 3 &®<au «TlajcucjOo s).niag sscai^sxsy 
6 Qj(au$ 0 o®acr) Qjo£)l^oar)^S)*>o 5 p| 
(c^rocnaxg) <ftmjS>cs 2 J ({£)adlgf)§Qjon{> 
<S)ora 6 rmg@@.aj 6 )(r)cno 0 croocyBCS 2 ;o. ® a 


joJ (jf) rmo. 


Note. In the town of Yappur there lived a respectable Brahmin. ©cm 
&)(Sno&3cno in such and such a place. grma.niaroao.'iHol.afl^'lroocTb 
played the part of a spy. 


4. aonaaocYuSfo. 


©era (ooeaaaj pjg.sxo ®n^aO®cora)DS>s 0(03 aacueafla'lsie® SajaaolcjuTdamo. 
0(® elajoroo (SiQiajaoaaa^aacaD 0(03 @go aDal-Sido aocracrooruragglob «jfl(Ocorol 
ejggSfmnaaajlaf) ajy>6!3BS)a ©aiOcoK^cmannaocrMcof) ®o_jo<93cm@ ©a affxua^la^ 
iffraolararcp. rmaaeo iHraoj(03S)S 0 cmoea!Tl Q_)ocrro®a_iaccul; ©>o ©(mnaaoTlab cucpo 
< tn)tmoral> aQjsxmcrroo ajioflcraoQajco^acQricoliaso; (grogjaaiaeng gotoflnf) 0 (® ojy>o 
coaeaacLncrra S)<&a 6 ng®ajao 2 n 63<a>o§®d3asms)0crro crflGSileafL^ (STassalmcn S)jiS<sq. 
(oas3o®cua co)S)rr6o (sDa^o-iosrasKoflSKiD ®aisj ojasxo croscraacaal^. o_js}<9anmonb 
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israroftonr) (Si@aroj^lajofl& ^©nbo. 0o(a>oajl(o>oc9s)n0:)tt8o eogjjoajigjoalc&jaio aoaaa 
ffic^ooeacnfioago (jyssajao (8ra<of)cnofij§a gmo <sTaa3eaf!g_pnb 6DSajroo©<a) <9>oai 
to<ofl©cs 2 ) ^oa_ri-^<2Q_io<9sornfO)OC2)Dra!) ro)onb 0 O(g)o jinfD6i^aTlcQ;ocari«scrn'l©g©rro)ofa 
ocaio? srafmgj gotaTtoar) an^Qj&asraf) (srotafisaBfijsreotftcm aj<f>«3T3©a taicnlanlt^ 
ggg Qj©<es>o©<Bs) aonoo ©.oicgj rmooeo gefl^ saroacrxo&jdo ^so©ro) croc^fC3o dHaeio 
csj/^pffloocs^o crDi^^cmfOQjmatBTrDa^o (cyco-fL^ arysulagonra) <a)©ar) a«JT3)0S>0aro 
(0)©nbo a0jO^Q-ioaj<s>S)<^ cula^l^ g3(o_)<s>oroo imaraa'l©^^. 

“gD'D 0Q6saoqj©s israsrel an^ ©tuo^lg-jl-^ cua©© ary<Qflal_^ cua®©>6rno. 
gDiaTlcno aigj (cy.0)O®©smcs^o saocaua cucna So-jotmoraJ) arfl©nbo (aiai 6)Qj§l<9sacs&°.” 

(sraojob fSKurnlacn rnsjcuaforaf) (^® 06 m cueDon a«a 00 cm 
cc51«srjflara. aJl©am a)OOiS>QJ 6 ^ 0 oc 2 J a^<9seji&>c)o©a>Dang cniosroi^. (sracucsjjas 
©cro'oroe^cyo elaaasago o_j©cno. ceirg) dBjoauBraflrab ®«s c/Dctsojonb a«s gjgtoODglj 
©form ©<950tDKal©cSs)05n| o_io<S8®ciQJoc)o siratoflaobo ojlcaao oflsna o 1 ^ajl®n0'?si> cu 
0o65Bcanejo c^bqJI^. o^qj dflsrra o-Tlfblstm^, ^qai, oil 

QjfBo'fOos3aan©cn igraolcaTl^. ©ossoaj roo@3)©0od3« <sraa)®>rol.^ ojaflcoj a®TOOJ 
fficoraioas a®gjoaj©rocs$o ®<o)sl ojastorofl. cro@co51d> ©qj.^ s^mnaodDab (grataDoa 
aucasmasBoig. cug^p^. “gocrfl saeTlra!) anagas rooggj(orof](?s?> earoocnraaisao gta^ 
§§suqjo a^aaicoTlgj; (roj^®ejo<9>©(src«anr! ®q_io©&j ©qj1©s a®§yoajr©o aolro 
aaroaoceTl (T\}sul.afl(blaao©0aTa” ojostor^. “o^cmadi goo a_it£>o aoDoaraocoTl (srojag 
©<9>O§®d8s>61T)©0CTK>” (0>©nbo 0(£TB)l®e2IO§ g-OiOBl^. 

^rasada&flsmcajosrn a® 1 ® 00 o®cn® q-josks®^ ®ai^ (oossooj (0)©nbo cy&o 
cdocq) ^cffioTlcm (sraraflQO") 6n)aD0oangc933ri<0>®ao©s aoooo ©_n\<3|. (srgjcajodo 
®K>@ (oalcTT) a 555 ^® aflsrra. got® <&sog q^j^dojoso (gd\^ roosjoajo 

6aj^(S)c^©0CTra ajosrat^, § sa% (0)©cm <S3aj©g_j§n^ajomocfln ©'d ©©cuaajlgO 
0ocrxiy>o ©cfto6n§QjanD(®D©sm<rro ajosrarcj <m3<ofl©nbo dS>y>(Qlg) g©sn§l©c9»Dcno. 
rararsgtouob su'd 0ro«jraT)©an aj)ca30o©Qjarra ©qj_^ (Btg)C03o (Brag<e«o©fa)CB;oc 2 n. <sro 
6nal©cn §D(bl<9g®axiock> (sraraQ<flnspaHcs2;oay ®a» (a^psxs; (®s)nbo 0(9>nb orasl^ 


(graoido c^crumo s)<a>osn§o ®< 0 >oo_io ©<9>06ngo ffiabl arflcm@ 
0®1: ailca30OQjl©abo a_i«>o (oTlorro jiXi^&aca'Oo qQ)ctto ©qj^ arra ajy>o a®§(^ 
asSl.^. (HroSgjocb ( 0 )©cmn (^^©cffifogjcngga <aif® 6 mlca , oci 2 n fafl(03a>c^o s>_cvi<^. 
§d<o oilcurao rooKj©0o©!Q(S) ourocrro fDoeaoojo a-irolsc/aooil^. cro<wj©0omol6tai^ 
anrnlaflltg) gmo ©jxscs^ aTla^l©® ©a)ocno<a)a6ra®®^o ogjcno a_ifDl(a)oJl^Qjoc)o 
<a)©nbo a)y>(orffiO(?s©. (grgjsaiOjinaBO©® ca;o©( 0 )omoo ©Jii^j(ra@ a®crro crooroo. 

Note. aomaracroro^ lake Mansur war; 0 Dsssc 2 Jsngl a>tno0Si®fl mango- 

st'one; a^ciga) put forth bunches of flowers; agj^p aL n(^ sira, 5 se * the 
young fruits; ^CgS)a-jy>«23> the fruits matured and ripened; 
a^coga grDsr^laiasiocno wrenched off its neck; gocrT) cnlcmg 0<o)l 
og)cno ©QJ-^ became weary of life; o_)(ol( 0 )aJl_^ repented; 0X2) 
®ajo.aflt9RO©(0) cao©( 0 )OCTrao ©^3gj0B©(O)a70 crooroo the moral is: “Do 
nothing without consideration.” 
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roosaSi&aurol ng)6)nmo<33 raoesooj (a-jesceigflrai) sca/os^iaojcnocaTl (Srgiooenejccrra 
raoeaseocoo qjoksbI o-ic/aojo ojaflcqje ©kb dhsailrab 6)cu@go ^slasaoci crflraflex© 
ooosjta) taoegjo a-irolajoaTl^ cyaoanooaiSg-jodo a_ira®ajoa>eocujtDi®l®n0r3i) isra.^o 
c/a®ca>o6)s (mcrnloi) gocro) raoegjo rocesfl.^ o-iocBscrora) ®a_jorao asiooacna ®QJ6mo 
o®crro -OLflctoD-^ «J)6)nbo ojtgjsvD ajla"l^ ^oenfl^oaflocoaoo 6)aia| ®ra^saan 
©asmrafl ajtgjqsiio ScDoasT) croscroiocafLp^ (sraflsa'l 6).<ij<^(aocLn@: — “&gjr|l, 
gDaolag aioeb^jo oratni^al^^saaiosr^ goo rao^soroo a^oinbo -ajaailrabnolcrra 
cnltSsTl arf)6)obo .ajaejlra!) J2j0(nraf) gDarflsarsii 6rsonb Qjl(cg>al = ajlri51ff_'oab goafl 
<9gcrro, rrfl sDfgj ffiracracroial^orat (Tf)6)<Tn6)<a5)osnglool<93 a_KO®ejoc9>6)au r D6iijo 
aTkjo. (Sr^aoCQjorai) go© aiejlca 2.Q-i'ft>orao erf) o^nrflag 5).a)®<gj6m5)0cna sraoob 
ool®amo=j ®.niosl<sscTra” o^cro ojoeo^* ailaorri raoesaj^ab ora ^ sanbo qjocQs 
raiggflicegso a^erro cpl^goJl^ au203)l.&}(cy<0>ocao rooraaoj ®snjbcol_^ crusoroorfiol.^ 
aj06roig)6)i®0aa)ar)orai) — “o^sinbo (ajlca’ &&. >®cn, raoeajajoaiaoo o£j)§.g_)6)0crra crfl 
o^Sg-jositfa^lejo aD^iora'l^ a^l^SQ-io^osijai a^g-joym acrog^ (srataflrai siqj^ 
o_i&i(Q_j<&oraig@g. cxiro^&sa<&>c)o5>a>o5rK= c®aoo0O6)<acTra <s>sng crflcstjaljy gaioaoroorai) 
OJ(t!if3)0acTosos65a^o0ol6iroi^ rsraavaflcna <0)<9s)(a_)<9>o(3o ooScSsismo. 6)6)auaOj<BTaf]cr)Oo 
fflsicrumjmoc52i(QioaDteso ai<9si0^joe<9)S)g. <0iO6rrfL^ (Biacu6)ra croGcraocaDg-Jl^o 
Q®gjooolejo raoeaocSsioaoas <3^00® 6mej 0 0(QO)l<ftg.e>(© oa)®omon^o ajlsc/acsnorai) 
•ecal©oaor®6>s aaog^ 6)ooona)y>e4cm caog^siaocrroo sijaigjooiiai <giaajro36)s a>6£racrf)ii> 

5)QJ@g0gj (3083(31-161(013) l^aJS^Qo 6)-al^0T> Q%gg <93OOf30$(g) a®cna oil 


Q_iiPC2) i^cmoo a_i 0 o aj erg a> o. 

Note. (STgioosiejocno raog3®eocoo qjootbI levied one-sixth part of the pro¬ 
duce as tax. aQjsinbo aftono. ..my son, never be idle 

thinking that it is easy to rule, but give your whole mind to it; or, 
my son, never suppose that the task of governing is a light one 
and be tempted to be idle 6tc. afl®cocaoooi> aralenaoctasig aoogg 

650000®tPejcm.especially never do anything to wound 

the feelings of the poor; remember their tears are not mere water 
but sharp axes that out to the root of the kingly authority. 


6. rooi2oo&6nr> (YvjoGdMiajo. 
caia <3 ® <s> 0 cro ai raitsl ©> ai ® w odUj 6) ca; 
aia(o®0(0)lraoS3CJOocrf)a2nd) saojem 
ei^ocru^j (Oicrrasis ajtg^nb raa^nsroiaob 
6)6>aia>oQD «»crra6)s aj(®nb eraancrao 
(ox® ailsiom crya'l^otoaeBob aj<Bgi6mnb 
c/a(Sg^odo 0000^^1631316)00 eaofaxao 
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•ca>(@ocn»©rt> aflrosaiog aflc/a-joa'l© 

■cro(@o igsasann i§c^is)<d 6 )<S)S^aioab. 

OlD^o uart)Gm©0§(qi2) ajoS)g_)s| 

•6>®^o a^lcffios)® raioasaas^crao 
■aiosa>o ajsanoas smaxagacuscnnoas 
rtnos_a)©C2)<9sejSSiiie| rao^waaob 
■cnflauo(^)0o aji&a arflg^o qj]©cjO'o «ji@) 

6ajauocra$ajQ_i6 0 sdo igs<s®l§Qj9n6 
cucm orgsaio^ (o^igsucycesjesja 
'SJtfrocrrasab anocncyo roa&fl.^ rooQaiajab 
O-airmKseQO^jtes ®0Oca&io 6)<&>a§«g3)sn6 
-a_Ds)ar)8^3<T><a55)nbo <za§)(bo (a_joa_r)_^. 

■6)SH(&)Wo6ni'B>o Q-jae'laJ)gj6g§ <mcrra©s 
ta>g2[)©aj§K23) igcfl^snb 

•cnflfmoanajooOQjo ©jncg igao rms>abo 
sarooemnaoaso culcuoaOo tfeyfl-gflg). 

'0o^6)tara) ajcrro t&>§(qgs (m§®a5ra>oas 
•eo^ojraoaacntearija^o eacoTl^snf) 
oroo$<a®0oelroo ajtassob cnflimano 
<crco<9)o a^aT).^ QjcrxD^ roo^(nt3)0Ctb. 
ec^mocqjgg. ec/arouoajtgjcra 
sjca'OQjaofoo^oelSaaaiQjajo eoafl-^ 
s>6)aajra>os>a>osn§ igstflsTlanodo ©©.as^cnTl. 
s)S>a5Qj^cralaiab ajoag_jsj *>ocn®cr> 

(cyoaJl^ 6)ax> t o0l(Q)l cnflOTocro®0(a)mocs2r) 

(ga_ioajaocBnnnfb (§o_iab 0 aooa>Lonb. 

<a>^j06mS)ax)'ocomD)(9)o @§grai). 

Note. Begin —In the most beautiful palace of Oudh in., 

were four princes..... Rama born of queen Kausallia, etc. At 
the request of Viswamitra, Rama took his bow and arrows and set 
out without the least hesitation with his brother etc. 

7. s>«B fos\Q_jgpjl6)a£o slcrxruco). 

sioonb ©as e'lojcrco 0S®6 ®lK^ 1 ^g_ps>ej co;S30ocr)S>m aiosrraaionf) ®a_io® 
®^-joc)o fflrD®§aOo t&)06raigi aJlsls^scrao og)y>@<9>c£iJocalKBcna. (5r3®§aacar3flono 
-a®y>ctg 2 ) ajsrrn ©as croD 0 om^ 0 oc 2 ! <eT3&u_ioar>0©£jcrra@§3<g) ©as ®cTnogo©(&,o6r^ 
«j>5>onr> srSidDao gr^(^0oifear)tmo6rn . ^auafl^abo coraO qj&©«> crooaiaoonr)0o 
fflsmcra ®6)omcsygj crcgjcoml ®ajo©ej ojasrotni a_f)aflsKJiB> ©<Q>o5n§0DcariaBma. 

12 
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_ajsn§s>c&io'sn§o onoojaaiosngo <&> 06 rrf)d» 8 cnr> af)a)tan<a>c)o .SiSrsorsi) <3QQj(mo$coO(^"i 
Q 2 ;o® 6 mo a®aro cnoooacaT).^ Scuoaso. gg cursbatftosng aoaroo istOcBBUDo G®y><g) 
(Saiiock (Brag> raeja&osngo a®y>raf)a!95)osn3'|f?nd38o. gossBlaoo (C/g)0ag_j§ar)(a)lcTrf) 
saaoam asonb 6>jiKTr)@. a®y?(gg) a>uncs$ar>g)aiara acroo (alenglGQTlgj. < 9 >yn 
6 ici 3 i$g_joc)a a®y5(aflcoJl«sar) smo^ajfrgt&o a®oo ]<&3 orflglaaoernl^ “gnana ®cno<9<3, 
acugsanofi) ©racmaD aosascm cu)$c^cS3crDooD(afl<&as3g}0o arra cuocajd')cij(rQ<e> 
ortslrab o®y>(a>0Qa5ngcrro (aonb gocmocfo ojoeraidn®^? ooQaao (HrasoBlaoo ®f03 
ajcr$<a>o <soj 6 ms) 0 orra ooIcsuqbTL^, a®=p cuqm) alajanoaoaafi e r Vncrorsf) a®y>(of) 
cqgssaallsp” a®crra a_josOT§ a^crgaio a®aobo aj^jlrab raicna. “rajoaanor® gooy^lcoa 
aiofocnosms^o. gDOTBlaao rmaamc2>®gj aajg&aaoraao ajiicgjoo 

aaorrb ajcrgaio cliosjbI <&o.^ ajocan^Sg-jodo an_io§\£fl«f)as)oa<a> <e>tp\^ 
0sf)ca>(g) a® rao'lacr)sicojmo gDvuajuomcflwoo. jiDfolcuciDO) aaa QjlcJOffiKolrai) isras 
so) gDSJB'lacn cuosim^. “acuggasioraao 6D6oa)aoo (aacmcBJoan cuxaicf) a®y>@ 
cmg). gorgi <^00oaco>y>raflc2/orai> oiaara an cm. gooDgacsrco <a>oajo a>yH 
6TO®0fSb ©SVrngjOo 0S~1 (BK>-2i^lg_Joa0o Q®gjo§ S>_aJCS^OfO?) <mfO<2<flSlS'l^. S3(D6SHc)a 

goraTlral) roorol<a«o«jrifDlcS6)C2ri^ crDoaicao toiarm. a_f)amr> ^aDsaasra) (gram 
OTOraQjnaDcQiso ®(@ ©ca; 003 ) 000 ecu <& ora am cuds Q®« 5 l 3 lama 2 Josrn , d&>oaicaioa_inno a_o\ 
cs&araicrra rsraolecsi'sngraiasoamsgjo. a®gjDo ac&osogo goaTlasies §D«JB)aro ®rao 
orrilcara) ojgt.aro oocmocaT).” gors ®<0>§®g_jodo ^g-jlsejas < cu§.ara racroraocaf). 
“(sraajBlacn ojoc^. ajtflanb ergjcX) < 3 <s> 0 ob «j>aom. ooa^as eracuaruoaca'^joo 

aj^aoo®ajoaej (sradlmgQsaa Qj<b orgitrao gD(y. cinoo 0ran^(onaobo <sua<mo 
©araioaan (gta-gj^lp_)oCTaae sorao a>cmob aiacm o^^mo." 

6®snb orara) cnozaraD^. ,(StD) cuocaiolcoDrai) orogjo eocoo <®oay> S-aiagomg) oil 
0)OaD®moelnolQjoc2;ood3fflo<9Q roaro<0iro0oojoaOTC2nrb')ce5)car)gj a®crro Qjloajcrol 
aacTio. onagas ©S(Q_jg(es)Oao(b <a>oajo <8>y>l_^ (g^spnnrg) a®6a3laroca)oaamano 
giranrabaolcrio <a>oamoo:— 

ra>ajoo 9-00 m-. o®y> 0am'la < flfly>cr?')oQ. o_iaj §^_iqjs5bc)q <a>osr2a»cs2;of^j!> 
aocesio cr\}6U0ocQr)gj. 0 (gg)ajoanac 2 >a<es)O 5 ng aig^o a^cgfltsaamo. (5 0arrfl 
(S'tn'ab ^^aiaro o_i^®cag_j, <93§T) igraajocmrg) eaaaamo a^yH.^. goarflcrra 

fiS-oil oogjoj^Too aereocBT). (^(Oirab ©* oiaa g.o6si3l. aotSoo oogj orpaj 

0OCS2D. 0(QO)Qjoa1acQ; ojcrastBKsasngorro oolcajicaTl^. ©■ goirab s)Qjaa @g-jnb 
oocq^faTlf^lcs^o rooaob oooujof®0ot2D aojsna-josra^. ooaq^fiTl cro0(^iooooa r r) , . 
aogjajgj^o croocroofilaaoo. ooi^tQg tBra®§QDa®ra) ajg.ara ®6njo®^jQjo oDoajocro 
ojaosrry. cDa 20 <Sg_joaej scuioc^ooocszTl^ ®cuao a«s (cygcijo goagjma nojoco;, 
0DCQJ cs^c&falatQiosni ooaea ®ra®gaDo crueeifaOgjl^. atf asrrTltOs i^acnj ©.oarra 
g.'oem ongajaocsjrigj. ©Aioocflra!) arts <a>gj ^cl aafrflojaa 

■ftgigjgaro oataiOrtTi^ a-flamo ®o_jocb 51 aTiscna. 

@ejoo qj-oooa-. o-jraflcy ®o_ioaaj o®y> 0arDc9s o®y’crfloQ, 0arTl®ca;o§ 
@sl saflasmo lg(®aJoca)«31 , i&spI^. sto)^ Aan 2 . 5 ^ 01251 . a'ssnolcrra (ts-of) 
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<03oaiocffllro3CT7o. elumo <so_iooosR5®l§osm . 0srrf)<ea g.oc9s0ocaf). @g-jnb 
cmcr^ranf^lc^o oo0^S)S fficn-gjOtb <fi!6rai^as)oa')os$o q_jostot^ fflcuosfl^gf) 

nfl(SscnD@ <2<9>sp i^ma 06rrf)<98 S)6®gl asrocrro. aoan orysuaoaalgj. ro6n§ 
<Saj<sroos^o ^'oroffn| ooospltft c.'aajOrtf)^. @ asrrflag <aocgjortionb oa® cucno ce>srr> 
asasdo Q®gjoo ®<0>dog_p^. ua&b rogj cnD0fflioonD6rr). routes cuasiro cu1c®_iocroQj 
0O6rr) > . ajoog^ot!^ <2&>o<2nb ^@00 a-jo&an^j oraag-joctBsaCT so'o aaaogjasrzflfrf) 
,o @0 (Gi§><flols><a>o§®d3flsms)0crra oaa& ®6mocjtrig_p-^. cn^tQs ®i@ejo (srcxmtg) croea 
raiaocaD^j. o_fl©cm “aig.6>ra ©era apomtortalsinbo c^j^jocroeacqjse” 

a®aiO' 03% Q-iO 6 iai 0 ) <3 p)_joc)a cnoo croaataD^. ©fra aryar)0S>£j <9?osroialsge. 
a6 06 rrTlae 9 s,<06na<9>yn.^ g.o<an 0 oc 2 n. <asio a)yn6ro®®g_jodo <ft6raraflt9®ogncs$s>s 
^cBsioQjejl ®(9)|6mmo. sr® (sracrocsraf)5>no &5)o O3<9>o(o').^. o_ioa_io 
kbssobI. iBra$g_joc>o cnig<as (Srgjerai ®«j>onrf). ogQ a_io<s« crilajo .ojotma) oao 
§d35!O6>0cno cuoaBi^ crD0ocjooaD0o<9sT). a_f)5)mr> rt>o@)l oflSuacfino ©mao 

@aioo crf-oo na-. g>6mroonb ©■ asrrflauoeon. araa eaaiseocmcmalsinbo c®£^ 0 
6)c&>o6n§ <&a^ asngocaTlgj. &u6rnlcTTa’ OT-afksjjd (feocuocoTlKsma. asglgjgsafo 
<930^ tscncoo cfaSiOcol^tSg^o^iPS^ q_o<bs>o ojotto. cQ^h 06rrTia8 ao<flao rs>S6S8l. 
cn. asrrTlaiiocaSgjosaiPtaa g)6mcna. <93 6 ra©l< 8 s>oa')i 08 cnaaa goc^cialsjgjmao @g_jnb 
aocq^raTlrolcan&joern (Braaaraac/D6>0cnoo crojojo a>eog. anigaa ^sgalcflsajoaaiDcaT). 
onm^fO)l«D (STaarocBiaoB&rnmo miga® a_is>sn3 (©©cm <86aio©£j0ocarinsma. ®ra®§ 
odo ©cnl <S0aD(a(i 0S<S6tsaang_j5l<fiBaiCJ® <a>Sg_jont> o_iosls)^ma <&>g^cr> s>da>o§<q|2>. 
<936ia®l(9«ogrit9s (to^oqjo nnlajo .aJocoraf)6><fto§d36fl6)g]mao tofl^cffloasTl. crorrinje&D 
<&ar>cus)<a (Biaorotoraloao oa<&orol_^. 013 06 rrTltSs rooanb oocriJjo<b ojcna. moo 6 ).ai 
cs^jg) g._ancCT»iaoc32ri Q®cnao o-xx^oflrEfi ajl< 7 a_iocrc$c 2 ;owjcr) 5 )gjmoo o_jo 6 toi$. raoacri 
teredo cro0caiDcn!)6rr) . 6nj(ixTlc^©s ^smroTJslmo aflSc/aceno geng . &!6ra®lc8®o 

gflagos So-iralral) &000 ©moo @3 6)gjcmo6m raoaanbo^ ajteaso. gQD cru-ic^io 

aiftSffiiafl ^gglca'afoioatn on<xy,«3T)<^lo2)06rn . 

0omjCLioca)cr)<S5)O<3rD, Scuosca, atoDcaiocarisgj? 

QjtejOQjliScnoslcirri. 

Note, alcnomral diary. ©(© <Bcri0go©<a>05ng rinsmm at a glance; at the 
the very first sight. ajl^taDcaicla contortions of. • (tnofflcnoos 
©o^cOQ<9>oranno6m<2{£jO you know English. ©ajogl^sDasioSiia) 
a)^^0§lca)(® how I managed to suppress my laughter. gOifiso 
cr^eueocangj had not a sound sleep. ©Qjsla_i06R3^ chatted away 
the time. Q_j«jTls)cnocna 06rnl(SC2)O§ @sl at about 11. ©ojo§ 1 
jgflmlceanmg <S<8isj gsimcro was disturbed in my sleep by 

the loud laughter of. cni^cBs (S)@ajo mraong) cnD 0 a® 0 ocs 2 !ri^ I did 
not at first approve of it. (Stg> ®mcrcfOT?fl6)OD that wretch. a_io 
ttjo the poor thing. ^sgfliSjfiJoaaiocan I became highly 

12 * 
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incited. oj^lasuQicgS) a>S 0 _|ont> a_) 0 Sl©£jcrro should never cross 
the gate. aocnj Qjsarcinano®©, fficuoSro etc. well, my worthy readers, 
have you not had enough? 

ii. Personal Sketches. 

1. atm cru(gjocrol. 

^oae^aacoot^roooan ®saOo <ST 3 )croa>aio eagcg&l a>oceaooaaj(rT^ajo 

a/o@l)aj( 6 rru^ qjo, fmejcstHrah orogjotejoraaocsfl ,cu@.-^ @cnjoro 0 oc 27 l ©a>§! 
esajocsjjo, a>y><mt>nrai> naeoafinzioejcs^o, a-jfiflsasraoejo, a^yTle^ ajiuTlsro® <a)s^a>|.o, 
(^ragt^lc^o crflsngi^loasjasiooajo, 0 oocni 2 ) Qjom©ajonr> (©o^lcs^o, <811302^ aoroaoro 
a®crro ©sasf)©s coot#)romos$cm 3 >o©s cnoaj®®^ uahfiOj naomoraii oilrggsro 

S)gj|o ©a>osng croc^aj^eoai®t!5iao5)S cnsagcm ©c© cronojocnfl aflraaanaseng. 
(5ras§aO«jral5)tTbo @3S©carc) a>g2jlral> nrgaoq, ra®a§ i^&o orfl§.ig@g. ©<® <s>ca)o]®n0ral> 
&>($} ©.njolco; ailcat3>g.(3<©s ©a^gflr® asT) a_n^\gflfDlaacrro. aalc^aaoossis ajorcgajo 
©juQ^oca) eosmjj6®sc)o g>®o§. 

Note. I met a holy ascetic. His tall thin-built frame was covered all 
over with ashes etc. 

2 . 

o^fmooBo crccr^ocroacsraocaSg-jocXj eraonb Scuoastm cuyneanrali a*©o tsrgig. 
< 9 ic)o gartflascrng) <&>eng. 6aio^o <afla>6ra© <o&t% cs^axaflaido aarrfl^OroJorro 
^uflej Qj(crg« 5 sc)a cncmoascrro. gD®* an®c/acma>ra 0 oc 2 J a_isj g)6rrflcs$o ©oj@@nca» 
crocxjo ajeaHa^gassg» aocoTlfracrro. @anl©a«o6ng^r^ascTn(afic"i0®®Hj ®rc>Qjfjf)rai 
©(©toraH (j0jS(c9gS ©o_iD§lanrtflascno, 0 ®ooqjc)o <®©rrbo (^^tsKflcofld) anoffg) 
astoKsl Qaicneoajtnunlmii ®a-,ooJ~l_gj ©cnoagang) <&5reorab <tn©nbo croaTla^©© qOoctoj 
fDcro(a_^coom 0 ocs 2 ) c/alaio unrrflag rocrclifiacrnlsi^jono ffirmoarflagcrm. ©<© cy©X)ab 
<sraai(©©s < 8 ra§©a 5 > §Df©crro afloat sraggjlral) roD aumaflaacna. oramO 

®narai> o®®a©o ©as ojaflay a-jo(@<Dranral> ©cuascTOsng . g©to ©f© 6 aioeyj 

asiofonb crfl&it® ajgp©a0(&> aTlscrrao6!3>§crro. aieogvjmoar 0©oooc©r5ra>nb a© 
aiodo ai^lrab aflc^crro. aj^ajoar 

ail ergo to eg gg. ©t© ajsnfl cnlrottsKslanbo 0 Q,isdcoo oratpl-^ ©aj^Ortflascrra. (sraoTl 
©abo a 3 <afl©a>i|o ©K>§©a» ® 0 sroi§> ©a>osn§ cnl^arro- 

6 i®ont) (gra^tqgs ©jiitmSgjodo ©r© ©^cflcsr mow Soorolcoj a^cnTlral) ai©©.^. 
moig^©a a®rn)a$ saj^cs^^oeanrasarflgj. aoonb a®©abo qjs) Qjloal. 
aacm emoai csrag) aiengSg-jodo cnoain©abo ®o_wb ajlgf)-^ odocgTI assra! ©racu 

g.©s isra^anseja® ©a_ioean. ©fl a^aronagflrnojsono^ a©onb mo®l ©oacnDlg-jonb 

crncsacaTl^^onD sOasDsejas q®(© grotgfflsn^crra ®ra@ sajgcunb cqjo 

©«j) 0 © 0 Q,aj^lo£jjo a_iO 6 ra®l©gjOT 0 0 o(@ 0 ^ cmaj©ajoauriascqjo 

o®©nbo s^odl^O^asirmroo an§a(3K»@ ®®gj3do 0 O(® 0 occir)©crK). 
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“a@<gso, «j>onb q®(® .ftoaiaocaTl ®caoc^jnao* a (0T3 > fQo n-io&caftogjmo 

6>aj_eJl|?” a®cno oJlsMTmcqjo < 0 js>o ©'oc^ J «»®caio©s Smioel.^. ©gs ^fl«Tl 
<6nora(BKsl Qo-iosl-arifol-oj. istoqj^. 5)S c^eLU^E) fflooab cry<9Sol-g^ (SonoasT 1 . crooao 
cn ,0 sfcmvsac^o a 6 ^. sj^ucflco; i^casioern . a<® 6n §f?l aia J 0 <&>aj)@n<soarai> 
a^o gang. oa)S>nt>o gsLis^sonoasn (Btoai^o QJiPlarflajoQj fflaasaej amo .aflrol^. 

a®CScmo§o _aflrol.^<8a_i3C&n. 

Note. 6 ajoe^o cnlo 6 ro® rDsng cs^cLKoTlaicb two young women. JiTlaJ ^(Jg 
63Bc)o cnamoasofra were repairing some garments. SiajggOaeioroQjo 
ajaa'liQiS gsogscnPlftacno had silver borders or fringes and embroi¬ 
dery. S)a_) 3 §l E gf)m\ e ^ burst into fits of laughter. (sraQJ§.©B oOO 
crojrocrD(Q_)CJOO(D 0 oeQj c^aio raicnlea mcroasigjcrra (SimonrTlascno 
seemed to reprove her laughing nature. ojlos>a>§K 2 S) tof) 
axoraDaaorra etc. was feeding with wood a fire over which etc. 
CScnrolcffl &>££< 5 u)c?& cfesno^ shrilly barked. 6©30b cu^l afloal flou¬ 
rished my stick. q®$So, rtnsnb etc. ‘Sir’, I said with offended 
dignity, ‘how long is it etc.’ cusArflaisoj <3cuos>aJ e>cm 
made a wild grimace at me. 

3. c&loofiDaalaKYJ. 

§DctsiarD0cs3gns>-aic£^ 0 $oOconb 
crofai_iro06565t3oas Qj<T>_a\rocn3can 
(ON® or\}Qj^cS)OJ^oa(^lmab 
(OKQ) afl&esal afl$oacQ30<2ciD3©5iao. 

sacuxgsl' cm5)gjo«s (maugs'lcaseon 
oolsl ej (mafias <£\ un«jTlej<ft> 0 <® ocaD 

ttjQsrrTl05rnl0oejiS>c)o a_f)fif)< 0 >aoc 2 jl 
oosmnQ_iraTlQJoon l }<sria)S!930ra'3cs2ri. 

(araarotftock o3o6uoemsmQj0iocs2n 
israsiffiKnoynfa?) (fcs^orab oax® 0<Smo®sio>o. 

<9>rol®coiaorai> <ftQ,coi3>i§©ejo 
QJfD~)®<OTD>Oftjb (ggJoCOo S)aJ0Cir)fD6101®0Sn3o 
S)QJ6na^(oaj&Jo _aioo_io oaraojo 
aoj 6 nzieBn&)Qjajcr)ro 6 iiBl 6 )rncai®^jo. 

(ftanrflnfci 0 da>§. 0 l«jncmo(a@aio 
<03 orTl 1 S 9 r® <33 at 0 o ai ca sml 6 roi^) 
e>S|<9>Q,6)®K»3a8 aJSQJC^§«23) 

63<3>3§s>02>§s>caru>3ra>3 ®<a3ejS30§(!^ 
aaSirassizlcrD asiaiaja^eissBto 
t/aoojo ^§<S)cXj 6)<S)05og crflo^ 
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s>0_£}(2']c&/5)amoro3 as)<aaPrara!> qy>ajn6 
oJl^g. ®0ocoPra0l^aPa«5BP. 

< 9 proo<aao g> aa ret>. 

Note. aro(a)-ira0s>65soro3 Qjonjaiacnocap assumed at once the disguise of a 
hunter; or Metamorphosed himself into a hunter. escuD^^l m 
6 >£jorra <maji< 3 sPc&>ocfip his matted locks transformed themselves into 
ordinary hair. (HraacBTOaDyPcsl) (fhsngasjajig) 0 $ooo®( 5 raio the whole 
proceedings appeared highly entertaining. <&CTTpn0d3>g.rf)(OpcTr>a9 
0 fiJo.followed suit etc. 


4. C/38k©0jQJ0Cg(6. 

oaa&roo.aiccgjfiBas eflcLiJiiftf^gjarorataadls^D, srosgaonsKipanbo 0(mcroo6«jaru) 
0 OCS 2 ,’ (sraelta^ocfflSXBrai^olfg^o, goaPsas ajlcrj|lg^03QQn auosymocrroo o-jocuoab 
sraisnQdo aPPuoflPceiscmPgj. 

(srasgaocnrapisantao ^cnrocraaej^anadsao')^ cmosnf auocs^onra oP)ajrD 65 Bsag.c£$o 
(SKaaPoasnrPcno aP^caaiaaocQproPcSQcrn asaiftsatftosfljyognsanbo fiflraPeaflejgg. crooScefla 
aj 0 Dca; area eflcu.£iiml(@6><mcsyo gaaPas ©jii^scrra. 

caoej^l aG)cm cruoajo (oPasaPcmoako ascmajraono^’ 06reo_i(!@o Qjo@<9®ral) 
®^icm(anosrn. (srarga (mg^ajocoPralicrParo a®<&®aoao s> mo;Pl< 0 > ajyp apy><ss 
QjSt9s)OCS2pgosm . aj6Eaf)aj«n<9®o <9>«aojyP<93o SaLjoajQjonfa ojg.saro saarcOiOj^j 
cgsng . <sr2)^io^orcjo0lcqj5)s @3anmarua£Li0ocB; 0oajo (gKattaPcrra^qraaea aPo^ 
®<afia( 5 g)Qjo, (ja)l^lcu®Q_j@<b sa(oa®<an 0 oo cr*ajo 0 pc 2 >oas 6 as cu<a>cB/ 06 rn. 0 ocnraP 
6inbo <9py>a®goto(qi2)@& ara cuoenPrab ans c&fijo< 3 $ 6 ng. igratm (masgootOKsl 
eantao isaa^asacoj aofpg-p^ cronai 0 osrrasa(g). <Sl f OTg ) ot:Q ^^ 83. aT)a<9s 

6)Qjg_j6n3 . 0 O(BtaP®aio ®<sfing)ffiraPeaio gosgaocniro) isanfao sPajaioajaraaa orPg^> 
oaTlcSscmtaPfub eaiosamrts aOTagflQj^lgj. ogjamofat goto .crooco'aPsacQ) croaDocoPtfis 
crnrgao (Srgj aPasPrab cnaotjuarosrra ajoes^crrargao (Gtqw arts annsacoj oaosay? a®y>g)cnD: — 
aa®>roojiio^jaro_\o0)cs^5a5 ea-aiQgjnsraPrab ans ePajcroo a-j^coPoi. (ftaP'Ss 
Scruocta arra cgraaej qjctto (BaasgoracsraaPsanbo aioePscaarab craPeiaPaP ®<a>!| 

rarasgoOOTrePsanbo csaaiza oiona <9>6n§<sg_jodo arurmjocruo sa.ajg 2 jO 6 a 0 orro (cyoaPeaa® 
6 a^« 3 ^oral gs®on <msacm (^raaai aP§sa 0 crro a_josraRj. srasgoDo <ma(a_j<s>oroo (a-)<aP 
sasiasa-nKg^o ig^mai &s®m (msacm aP§<9)C^o sa.aj< 3 ^, tgraaej aPgrapcrfi aJRsaam 

(Sr^ aisojlrab (grojcaPfOo saaiogjScnraaa igoaai Qjrao6a<aa ®o_iDas o®crro srasgaoo 
traaPL^. cuaara (ftoej0oes2p£j qrmejaaa; (BaaaPsas as06rraoratz« <srg)^<9>do §D®g_joy>o 
83°laP : gf)f?P^sr§. a®iQ>®ec/ao a_i(^ sat&o^ffiraPcrrPg^oo <0j®oyg 3>sng ggsaai#) 
sjsng . §d@ ogjy’aPcan^nastm tsrgjcfocaso isaaoPlsas sa-nicm cro0ca;o a a» qtmai 

&>( 0 <an e&oPceffllsiSgcm^ (ftosnaonb croocoaP aiorra. 

aP & o aP ® era o aP craP.' , 
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Note. §dqj16>s Qjl(Tj|lgj!^ 0 ocBri co;o63(a>ocrrao ojocuoab 6 ts)6sbc)o ojlajoflflaa 
cmH^j we do not wish to enter into details here as to. ®-nlcm<030 
em forms part of. <sny><saocari§ 06 rn to the east. aJ6taf)ajif) 
< 0 so <e>roajun< 93 o etc. is easily accessible both by water and by 
land. cmoeJ0O6m5)(g) is said to be the place where his mother’s 
body was cremated. (o_)(of)©sra> SJ-olc^otsl) if you are prepared to 

make a vow. @org) c^^faTloQTlfDltSQCTn iSTgjclocSao.(TOoc/oraD 

ojcrra the writer of this article too had the occasion. 


5. (ooojsroojornao. 


1STDc0S)Caj6!50gnfiJ(®li.^ 


aTlasi ouiJ^OLjroo(g)0nno<0rica; 
ooc 0 O) ssn ro olj ro o qj 6 m s> m s) cm o 03 

oa< 0 cz»nb cucrro oJlociro cocdocbjoo. 



0°l(jg)(mage3a00o^ eca)63g_)§- 
0(g)0or)o6njejnoo<9ricn> euai^en 


crorBresrat 63ajsl6CT§> mtuo 63.aSC£^S63cr3 


ojs&eseajsmo^ curaojo qjo«sb1 
<e8l80o(oax)oQeicru<S0(a)o ajlro®cuo§ 
ejaaoomcoroasiesn ajatfl^LQ. 


c/aa&ofDaolrtno como-KaTl (oicrraffls 
^©sarosxnra) (srascs^l escon^^oro 
aOo<a>o(t>6SBc)o <rriej<0flO6raTg)®cnjo§ 
caffloroecocuDob aio6m«s^cm 


ecaa&i(00063cao«s 6363<05aiooro63(ST3) 


<05 oral 63 00) § (igS) <0) (0 6513 §f] EJ 0 <9«1 


cro rm j (0 0 02 o cn <08 §H 1 cw o . 

Q_Kmalc®O_l@< 03 Cn 63 O-JOcOsTl 53 CSDOl 6 ( 3^10 
O 3 < 0 CJ»'l 63 Q_J(ra«SI 35 < 05 (D 65 aal®eJOQ,O 


(5 g_| (0 63 53 QJ (51 <0® g) 63 <03 0 6^3 QJ 3 C3T3 0 
S(o-|lc2''(?® r eo®l§Sj. QjlScydcaal 
_£jflggra30O53ca;o(ffi cuogo cr3ob<0n 



ajg^<0j0oca 01)0000043001 
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ojge^c/aroofiftoca; ajo3L^S6)oo 
(grmejojo ojoitjioao cro_i££o 
aj](®e$caian escoD^ eoaoarojnb 
cro 0 ra o aaosm 0 (oTl ej 0 ro a t joI aj crs 6 > s 

aru0roo<3SDa_)Qj0oo^ oadlgjl 
= 2 : J0fOOoCOrO0O5)fD5)c96lOS' r gGJcnLD 
6)Qj6i3Lio0rocu ) e3cno oJ)oaVp.sj. 
cncsmaLf)aj]s)nn <9>g-i(!30aoro'i 
jiicBfn0cBorooBl t2a>svs6)s 


crojCBar)<S0ools5c9s)O6ng (oflrtfLyLCi 
<fe®6p3fTOfBge3QD(g,0OOOo Qua 

<s>6gortb «norrasis ejs0DOonca®a) 
6>«a>B6^lQOQJcnosa©ej omsjBg. 


■ft o ora afl cgj o no af) es w o. 

Note. Begin —In ancient times there was born upon this planet a most. 

powerful giant by the name of Ravana, the lord of the demon-host, 
who by his incomparable prowess easily threw into shade the 
achievements of Indra himself; he had etc. on earn of) oil 5) <r> from 
the celestial garden. iHiaaaocncasigf) the toss-ball. 


6. c03G.aj£jaft. 

jiiosiai 5)0eBs)6nj®of®®0a i )l6)o®(SB<3f^^ 
fijlaicfflocapcrra a_jo6rora)o<b ailsion: 
i8raorool<9)c)o5)<&>3sng .ai 0.01 oTlr^aj 6)0 
ara)6m sank a_)5ng}Qjnb < 80 orD (macm 
6ofle(3TU0oca’rt)arv)t!jirandc3fj aiospaio 
cn o 6iai ©u ef) ai no o cai cm 
®a_ioaej 0 o®ca;offfl c&.ooa®(aro)3®soal^ 
®aj^QJDfib ®(uofl»0l®d3acya0l®g_jodo. 
Qjo^vflacaiffiomoa^ ®ao(@6oi3do crflaal^ 
®caiocgj(3)®Q_io«adl(oDarra a-ioaskooraf). 
cMO(mog.®ajo<S36313)06)ejoarTlssig ®Q_ioonrDQjat> 
oooelces ^tato) s&joa^ncrrflsm 6)jaioral>. 
aric7aj6jialnno63a2)o«» anratiggsna rrfiaalgt 
QjloajcrQl^xflsoaj QjltPoeQTlQjonf). 

c^OT)63)g(T)gT3lc2.’(3>laTO@g <T?lg. 5)0*3) 

03crnl63ej .aflcrafL^ noloDSoorao 
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nrflg.5)OTffi <a>osna$cnjoc)o ogjcna ©<®dctoo. 
QgcosxDaaflejo an(a-)5)cn©ca>od39©CTiio 



^Q^OJ20OC£Jj<B@@i 0(® ©05500(SCaicflffjSn^Ofij 0 

©0©nas)ej soa^flsoai^nTxans^jodo 
crflngjCn®gjg)6)0 0CB& so<ao5^1ojab 
ojcB)Onocsg©@g.octs (§ 0 l© 8 Qjnb. 

®a5al60fn 5)jiiocmc5Jib ojcel^crnontisab 
6>ojoaje'!cr) ftd&orgjAo a^sn§©onroo 
Qjofoleasejojjjonat) ©aajcm ©coaoos^o 

goroemnb ©nosxo anscmoansg-pcb. Q aaa to o lq o. 

Note. Begin — Seeing his emaciated body they made the following 
humorous remarks. ‘What induced Brahma’, said they, ‘to build 
this man’s fraihe a mere skeleton? Was it from a playful fancy for 
exhibiting his skill in the line of the ludicrous’ etc. StOoDo 6>m 
gorasmflb ©cnsoro cnsmnomSg-jodo the Brahmin walked on in the 
direction of. 

iii. Description. 



cro q!) ( 5 g> on aj & ary 0 0 a_i os cu ea im 0 

arcoajmo mocroogcnoaistaicu'oolScaoQjl'mo 
cr>onnoaJd9firi<Q5c)o cno86}©>osng(af)0©ODOaorao 
(ftooncTDo e3o'uns>s)QjfOfOooi(®©3@a^g^o 
cToaeaocro0ooo0oroaaaocnon^o QcrTl 
nocamsaiecjojcrn 0TnuriiU)0aao_i0o. 

( 60 ) aJZ cafl (a_) oj ra 00 0 ro 0 <0 q crfl<a> o 
croszaoeo o^eng ojoy>o 0 n 3 lrornlce 5 rt> 6 ff 3 c)o 
cnoo^can^o®(a)0@.i5©sngo<sroo©rao rmroo cn^ 
crooo^ Qj<^c9a|.ig6ngoo0 r l^O(aiQJ^o 
(6njaL!a©ejoa)Qj0l'ari©mo§ ©cnroso^cms);® 

(6a}a(2i©®fero)O(crn)ian0O(b 6)joiog^crra ^oenasarooQo. 

ro 0 0 0 w sm o <flT) gf) gj 0 §• 

Note. Begin —Pilled with rare trees and plants, fruits and flowers of 

all seasons, inhabited by all kinds of animals, resounding with 
etc.this spot is, in the opinion of etc. 

N. B. The whole to be translated as a single sentence. 
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2. CU OM Q_J col 

o o_J o 

a^Q^oajcqE) acocofoo^j (mraTlra^ Q_ioseflaj(jg)S> 0 crra ^sl (Sajctssngoceflrtsam 
o^ge^o^colsocaiar) aflrnrtinse&o')® acts cromroncs^sngooQfictscrro. ajroo6rr><0)uoo 
■^a_)cruoODcc5Tt»lcrK)o aao(nrgQjlcuoQ«5ralGrao oTlejcanrat) sjsoanajsmjgg'a oJlQ-ionaoaso 
(ST3) mcoctf) (a_f)®< 0 )CO 0 o® <ro®83)<tn(TO0Dcr303a2r!<t8cnt>. <8c/3oi^V^S)<0)O®nglro~l 

cQgrm 8'lQjj(0O630celcoa58do, cro£O06rruoa-j83Bdo, crgoessBdo, 0 srrf)<scaoaj(O 85 Bdo, 
§Dai 60 <&>o 5 ng Q_jcola^|^ 0 oci 2 ; csi® rococo! aiosnacmcuacBgjoo 6T^o6m(^(oft6af)o6ui 
<ssbo (gjofDgjont ajoDlcfflos),® ajrooa^cnraoroo^cisit^rtso. (grassolsm goro'ISda® 
©rosJBoslsortjransoj&antts!) aflsg^sreraflarro (tn^tejalioi) nolcocortnaoj^ aDsdagcm 
olc^raccmsoBSTa <9)06naonnajifia (oct5r)o<9)ro0o® crogecBraflejo 0sl @(@ anc^jcoctsn 
qsreoQjonb a_io§$sngo agjcrra aro<3o3aDS>gjson(> ©scx^gatmocofirtscrro. csroi mcortfl 
coclaej cnooooQjlaJcrogfaul ojl^octfl^ ffimoceeDcttioral csrorg) (gcflas arts cmoaiaioro 
0 oeBflrc 8 cno a®$am ajocgcajs^^sa. 

go ailas (Bra!tjf!(a_)oeQj$rBrt!) 0 § rboe3ja_jro'la_)oaicr>o 60 -aics^Qjom (OD&SaOocro 
caaODrooesoaflcTTO Qjle^(ao®a_i35}aj acro'oeoc^jScnrao^o 6 )arcH 083 rnj®cBira>o§o acts 
aocflcaal gengocoTlrtsdit). (BTOtancrgoartfic&io® ttnsortbo <socgj®aiio§ aflsmoa 

0 ocaT) <9)0£Jo <0)tpl®<95)6ng(af)cno ocue 1 ^) ctsaobo gojojcTncoroTlral) cnajcocts'nsn.aflctso 
00® acts Cg)oCODCt)05rTUjn-lo arf)03lg_p-£y. a,JS>CTt>3O(i22><0)§ri(ts!) O_16!511QJS^<9«lg0 
<a>do aaiofflaflaaisiosnglcDnasajc^o gDgj'laj'lg.daa&a'lral) b 5 1q_j®0oo1® qHcoo aanona 
® 0 o® ■-Qiou<a)a 0 o^a)c)o ®c^oel^ad3)OGng'lrtfl<0a<0)<x$o <&>og.c6@ifl Q^rroDgJl^l^ 
aDcJOo <ftS0gpaj<9)do aTlscnooOc&ioe'^lcolaisaics^o acro<oct)ejg@g. aj^sssglcalcTflara 
fts_aflaict) 0 o® s.tnassng cuo^ls)<flaosrelct>)(98om (cyaioroo ajsng.acb grosnp ®aaio<&fl 

_^o65<0)O6n§ ^odlcoranrol^o c3K>6!5ig@g. ajooJl<®S85s§nrtsi>a')lcTro acuggo 
a§a° (^ipaecm^aiocoo aicoamsoaiasaio^o (c/ajrtrn @spcrr>(cy<0)O<0o ®tsnaoaj<e>al 
sracoixYolcno ®<0)O<0flaj85sdo 00 ^x 000 ®] coocroo ajii^a^o 0®moaoro0o® a_f)afl 
anro'\^ 6 )< 0 )osng acoTiej< 0 )do cgrgjcncBertsrtno^ @s r 'l oncoroi&naosorosg.josoaj ©Ygjs'lsoamo 
s^elctflasicqjo ajocnocrosog-jos''! ajc&n<9anm(<y<0>o(0o ojlrtfistts^ a&osng'iitfkegcrn socnoo 
foe^gga oj^soagDcalcrflcnt) 0ci30octSftj)nb o-jcoococrfl^rossBaa ■sijiiocQn&Qqjo 6)jod<3g 
soajoeng'ktsom ©igi a^®6smai 6mgDC^^(@0o®^@ii<tnoc2fi(t8cno. 

moejoo ajooojcrgaio. 


Note. dlc^coosaaol'lroasado aroeo05rra>a~i«5Bdo etc. magnificent palaces, 
Council-chambers, spires and towers. csoo85Bl5>cr) goctfl®<fl6) while. 
0§go gtPag (cy<0)oroo rythmically. (c^<tjTl@^o (o_)<0)O<Oo in unison, 
memo)< 0 ) 000 sort) ®o_iosoej ©rg^ danced, curoococrf) <0x0858 do pollen 

dust. 


3 . CBYd) (0 012 QJ 6^0 CD. 

csra <9s) o &j 0 6) cm o 03 cro o g 6 jj 1 ® ao o'a _i ct> ob 
csra cq/ 5®3 $ cro o § 0 cia jii co oa o $ o o § o 
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jifl«jra)6i0OK»0l ; ^ ®gooi95>si£l ®0-^6i<9)3 
os ro 0 ej a ra 0 0 0 (Si o aj <95) 0 nb . 
njy^amrol nrflocno oHa^am 
■ttjg^Qjoota^e < 9 > 6 >t| sia^gs oOfijorat 
crofa)aro®0os<fi3y ! f3i) ajla^rsi^s'laaonb, 
crocyaro-jro&iada ajos^sHcinoib <2aio<9)«»o 
cro®)c 93 smcrssab gnba-Tlrab o_iujs<9s>s>@. 
croaaDS 0 S)onj oosottoT) aostesorro. 
crccrcs)<mgc)oc85)crfl®ajo§ ajcr^sicrcra 
COOXOa5Q5)g. O_J0(STg) O-JOCffE) C£f)m>«5Bgo 
cro<3rro)ocQ3$0o§ a-io^l igi^'L^sss'lsion 
cn36su(^Tl<fi8aTn@ cuf^lnb crflfo<e3§.o. 
arD($ry®0o®ecr) 6U6)a)<oaaisBB^o 6rum> 

<9>cnJS)0oipl6T3i^ cuo^l^cno. 

< 9 Ds!aicr>jii 6 Taiej 0 <Sm)ra^l ;: ^ an) 
cmssulgcossB^iPo] e>§Tl<98CTra. 
cn36raf)(a>®cBTa)o§6i0OK»0)-^ roioa®®! 
ej6!2inOT0ocan aoSTlrab (SojStftao?*™* 

- cncruDOJoDonaso (gflco6m(a_)£o®cuon 
^oi rroi 0 0 cm crul ® cn 3 s a® ro 0 oil cm . 
crocroxmo cros^ 3 m03ma'O@^j0o 
(H>aarD0s>mj ar>a1<9>6>ao^><8icna. 

0 aDoeocoo-i«no. 

Note. (Bia(g)e3$nr)3§0O3jiiranacffifa3§o with his companions and his elder 
brother. (Si@rao0o a bower. qj^ajon^e < 9 )<sng 6)<9)fom3aD 
ejoral) etc. bewitched by the floral beauty of the wild scenery, 
began to play upon his flute. c/DmJDSBBSia o_idk 21 a_io«21 ofl< 0 ) 
OTSjgo etc. the winged beetle sported about from flower to flower, 
humming joyful tunes. 

(N. B. The true English style would require Bee instead of Beetle). 

The last two lines: — and rivers flowed on (deep and clear) like the minds 
of the virtuous. 

4. G^oGUoa\)(^coono2joa3J .aJosro^goaTisv-no. 

.rnoffmtS’j ob oflosg-ponoejo (sioslsi^os^l^gg. sajsmca/oe^o (^Oumocori 
< 93 ®o< 8 cnfDo 6 &f 03 m 3 6 rrTlsiabo s>es ojc.®K 23) Q_i^ 6 si^loo)mo. mcenaodi rDs^nsg. g.ck> 
eidBBOfi^eSgjoclo ^oacnjfysxoKsSgjosiej (Bro$goOo foo 833 < 8 ffln 0 o«B 6 is o^mflsiro 6>.aicna 
arflcrro §D(a_}<8)oroo croloaocos^prao <3aj3Sifiics$@§3 oa6ty®«5t3)0§ (@s) o-joskj^: 
“®ro, a£Q(gTlcsi;gr^enoco6SBS>a, @.g) m S 0 a® 0 cf)§ gosyocb go's (Qisoorosicora 
6i_aics$ i§t^rooc 2 J cr>l 6 aT 36 ig. fflcSaSioi cTocralgJlteacrniaTlcna s®oab'gDcrogtaiml), ®ro, 
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ajoaJId&iSgi, <afija_)oocronona<sro, (o_)C2;(an5)g_j§ara. <sro, ®eucel<8>®a, qj1®oj< 9> 
ajlgsuoaosco, 6T3)oab (ST 3 >S)rt>cna@g.rg) nrf)_aAQj^ 0 oai/ aolsjscfe <siaolcs$® 0 o? a®olea> 
<9ioaio (oiojffg 5>_ni<3^ crolaulsjcu) (a-joa-fL^ajanoca) ggcrnlcaigjSaM 6t?sonb? 
o®scmo§ @s)s crflcpjnaorooce; crflOTadocaa ajo<e«hl®eoe3ono sob cr) 0 o>g.fflTle 4 o 
agj^jgjraTaflrai) &je r lc89®0o? crflasBcloies acrD'oeoWjSjtaira) ojaLTlg^eacrniaTlaTJOcari 
©alias cucm agjacm ©<o aDcoo ^(QpoortJcncm^^crTlnTo 6njfijorab<Dao®msm 
o-Tlsl-^ ajeD^tp.^ fflaj§f)a 2 f)rab raig^crnraTlarro <fror?>6rr>o a®anbo 6)cro | ocT3C£j<e90 
ajgjscojo? ©rtf]as)S)§! oQjcraj^jcrucruornlcdlcfficca; ^lejagplssaTl crojca^aj 
©alias Qjcrro af)g.6i^s>d3so6nslcolc9g(Tn 0 &Vj tmt»lcai) (erg) ssaJlaoa; (gra^l®-tuo^l-pj 
s&g.6ro®@®Q_ioaaj ©rolagoro ssanaoroocm crflarado q^aom aolceaorao 6)_aic%rg). 
amfflaDra!) <arag_jq So-joejo eQB/oaTlgjcxsra) aoeralainasra, aooaao sflajoroaoSaiog 
^sHcc; artScBracngjSeaio? 

oiasgelamcaea Q^acmcx^o gj'Dgosxjn onlssQiJo ga^ocmo Q® 6 ai 3 lacn gg 3 l<egcrra? 
<a>c^ao! <&c^o! ©o ailcoo a^j^nmg raoe3Da®naot9g &_af)ra>®0o? ®ro, aflo aoeaoten 
naoaro, ogjaabo ©a oalaj o^acracno or)l6OBc)o<9«>olQ2;o®0o? ©gs aQSinbo ®< 9 >oo_jcljo 
Qja)C^ 0 a 0 cno cortfl^ aa>oc)oajlnb. S3g.rtJ>_io <e> 06 rrfl.£i nolsssaa oQj^g-jfOKnlrab oj1§ 

onajcngj ©<3 6)<0r3^1e^rrb. 2 .i5£>0dcb 51 oaqlj^tDKnlanbo g>®aioo (skh^qso 

c/oQEDcrflaro ge,ogl.a}rmoo2) arts cnoloaOo m>(@) 0o(g)o ajobail^ojcaoca; aso/#l(gg 
raoosas 0 (t^<Q)6bi 36>@, ajlgjcrra raao>o_iomo svnics^ (sraoiacaj tmaaiP aneacnrxscncoo 
ogjasolam oraaia^do cacmLooelamaBaocor) aJl^crroSojo (STa(a_)a>oao ciwosajo 
(STDoOoiSoajQjo a^rflsp (sracnun0oaocM crfl63Bdo acnjgSoaaroc^o CTvfloaooorocncaraflrab 
orflcrra ragjgfl a§,Q,agoDa2D aQjglg_pacnDaa)oma ml6®a|.as raoegjSxaia aaja'leaflrafc 

CT ^ i §y Tn (yaaasJooocffl jingg^a^crro cnoo aa>o§ag<Tro® r ?^. 6ra>onb (gajoaasmcnoasm 

saDrab ©onrf)(s> ctckotjo. SYasoBlacn 6>_aicsygps><m ©*> (srayflisioi^ aTlsaacm calsn 
aca 6raonb aaisjamtag},” ©65slam (o_}<af)ffifcTo> 5}.njes|os><eiosr>g jaoam<&jnf) aai 
gncoDai) ajoa^^SoaocoTl. 

georoDdasicroo. 

Note. ©fo> o^anfjo ®<9>oaja_jooj<eicy0s>0cno coal^aaiodoaDab consider 
this as the smoke from my burning resentment. g>(j£)0oeBfi gJCfficro 
(Acts oj(^®«5KBlratcr)lcirra etc. as, when an angry lion hurls down 
from the highest summit of an elevated mountain, huge elephants 
one after another, having split open their brains and sucked' out 
their life-blood, they roll down mutilated in a hundred form, so 
shall I hurl you down — every one of the nine, who are so proud, 
so conceited and so haughty—out of your throne as sure as lama 
Brahmin. And I shall never tie up this tuft of hair again before 
accomplishing this feat. 
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5 . c 03 ^O 5 maCY\jq 3 CZ)aAJ^c^QO(DS)Tia(®jDo (fk)G(TVJ(Y) 6 )a &0 CQ)O 0 . 

§D(BH)o OlJOSIBI^ COSCS^o CLIaOl^SlBiO 
6O§K510OClOajo 6)_alC£| COCrUjCUOaODa5T0Sanb 
aisioiroocraoigsuo (ScnoasTi 
cro im j ro o qd ®) o ra co o/#l ro f® nea nb 
®ra(cy)@o®co a>sn§ ajaoflorflraBsSicu 
(SKKajoOofDo < 9 > 6 ng Bta.'o^dBo n^engsab 
crTl(£/)aooci3(g)QOoad^)f®6)((ygruprooo 
aT!(Q_j®ejo&o$(j/)arcfDn0O6i«) cursl^ 

Qjl(j/)Qr)coi0O)Oooo aflronb cySBioeronb 
ajj'gjcmoacficno onscno gsSKssloraoab. 
q .^/) iz iso dBommo «Dcrrriaie>cn4<9s 


cn tafia (® a tnrcfl 5) ej rareT) asT) a ® on o rb 

cojafioasBcta Bxsngsob aflogcari^snnoonb. 
ei Bfia® <9) oSj 60^8 c^§fla_] ra o<?_o qjo 


itjioajo, (®0oajQjo m(9ra)0oai6®s^.o 
nrcoaio rocrooaiojo ncTlcrojoaseaoaio^o 
<sras^aD®dBarv>(?>o crflejo ajaiocraojo 
crus^aio su(^g«)<&:Droc^ i ro«5B§.o 

ajcnoroQjo S)^icnjlB>o 6>.oiaii(9)o 
0O@ go CO 6013 go 00(9)031^030^0 
oJOmOCOCDOB) (glcQJOg.l!^065B^O 
oJlSOOT) 6ril<S3g.6SBC)o a^g_)0<afl<o')(9)g.o 
(STOCO-Ioioesoaio BxXjltOlO^SSSgO 
era coj «5Ta6mej(So-irooral cro^ooajo 
QjlglcS^O ®OJ)C0SO <Ol')ej(93<§06ai3gO 

©niosflrab a-KoDaso -ajtPeflqydafiiffiJBgo ■ 
(S13n5TS»lcXJj0"l(31t»l(X^o aJl 6) CTTg^fO) 0513)1 C%'o 


003010(9) 03 B)(®snU)Cra5TTU)6S)3§0 
(9)<203R8a06013go B)0=ja^CU«313go 
lavlig^lerTf} aja£b6oi3c)o Qjocra(^063i3^o 

fiJCr3)Cy(9fiQ6313go ©3060^,(9)8061150^0 
e3o6lU S lfO(yd9fiflQJo Cra ff l(oejO806!513|lo 
@o6Djlajfffi(9)|.o OTioSaJ&rUBgSQJo 
CQo61®30Orfi(9)6T@3Qjo 0£pB>OQJ£pOQjo 
qjGreeajgfl^go aoaifoflesoejajo. 
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®(o_)aooo oJge^Qjgfl^smsnisg.o'ai 

<ffirais(Q_)SBoao 0nDo<SoaiDrao Qjcraocrajroo 

<000(0^° ^yscuoal^ /#)a®croannbgeD 
fEj)rais(Q_)(gsoao asng crc^^aocncronb 
aQ^a'lcocTOsoado s)o_ia^ aoQ^ftsron 
ejgoooscroocOTgso ©ajo§l.gjf)rtf)<9aayo 
6)a_i6)§crro aomc^g^o ar&oara 
(^ssoBgOrai coaooai§aoo ^.aiig^csgo 
oiigocitycafijsDBdo aajoglcnraacrnl^ 
£3§V-]a1a3nn saoajoooajsoB^o 
6)a§l(^a<s^g)6rrri 

siaglgJl6TD6rar3)0^ 6)n-io^arj<Saaio,-a36SBc)o 
®a^ ajorao scaa^s gto6SB^o 
fflttnsjoooraasr^l coz) <s®o (cyaoraojo 
6)o_i6)§6)fmortsaroo ©ojosflg.j'lg.omoog 
as)ooof®(y®ceai Q_iraT)c9Qcrn ®onro(t23) 
0 °Q@o susrruTL^ aooajDsoarai) af)6rra 


aoogjo aoo.go aoorgjo eagaoeaT) 
aoQo arassago yo^cro QjgglacX) 
goQo coaoQaio(a)®aoQ,sof) i^fij63B 
aoQ aro63Bgf)rai> .ajoQo aojsnsroiso^ 
yooo aejcmo^ goQo cualancqjo 
©'ooog^aDa^ 0 crcloaoooesssago 
S-ajoolrei) aflsagan a_icm)<mas'lc&>ci©o 
“@oq ajos>g_j=j Q-iosro®§<9so aflacjco 

aoooOnbaaot) coso^j^o (®lfD]<98nn 
aooQac(Q)o s>ag 2 j')<g&j®ooofi 8 scnroagg 
o-joooado ®o_io$£j -Q-iaiocacno e 
sraray cmcmo comuaoema-jgljrao 


(gratgjCTOjQj la^jDfDa'WjGggtao ouroo. 
&«22>ocoog)oto«5Bc)o mafiKSjao^foran 
6)aj(®cms)fa)o§^ aj<t^ ogoocoOroo. 
attorn (oflaffloorab 83-isejaaioa_)(sraf| 
fflCDOrtgagg. (D(OT) (Q-^aoca63Hgn«!i3ls)m 
acerjslocajoyjaom cysaaioai cuorjf)c 2 r)rzrt>- 
«»«5ral(9aaO<esaD ararojcr>(d5)65Bg.o 
ajooiDarama^ mraflaanoaso conoaiflraii 
®jj(a>cri51®0oaorai) a^O^ cucnflasonD 
®o_j(ffio^l cuoalc^o aoiTlc^o 0gf)cs$o 
yj,®<3)gf) a^'zyicnoeaoaissa^.o a_i_af)ral> 
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Cg(^(O)0C;Sft)(^aa®d9fi3CO6mK513^.O 
a^fmocB0ff)gjo«s ejaoiQjo <3<&o^lcqjo. 

ojo<a><sajtofijQ@.oo 0oO9o <&>fu<ft|o 

0ofa)ococgLOQj9 enDoaoQ?^fn«5Q§.o 
ojaaHg_jejl<Q>c)o Qjfolannb a_jaf!<a>^o 
o-jeaHp_j&f]ia)c)o a^folcojejl^ggojo 
gjaa lcQasiaii&.corgiea 1 "! ret a0s<93cnr> 
g>@gf)<Ss)gn<98<Tn r > ajggftaonb Sojsag 
S)<S)O@@ric990OQ,@a SQJ 06 mo (O-^SCffiOCol^ 
s><e>o^mr> (ftogog.saofoTlsicsi'tSsioerajcsiioral 
sagOrai) swp a^sn§ asn§o gco«5B6)g. 
aKocaraialsoajfOKftlg-psl^ a^ScSacrro 
Qjocs2na)Ot0isnso<as)Oon§ a_)06ror§<8a_iocS3o 
Qjocxjjo ajen<S5^.o Siberia 0eja)gOf3b 
jjo^l(SisnsaTOtP(Trfl§crr) csnoracqs) 

(XJOCSS (5^1g_)0S)Or)0C336)aXlj|O_^S- 
®ooosl ajcnrfl^cm sajsnb <&6Yr>6)!e>o6n§ 

Q_iosmo 6 )jdc^ QjuoldSso (cya>oroojo 
ffia-js'lso^oalascm sojiiaojafl 0 §sob 
$ aos)S <S)ejoojcuoooogjnm§mrafl§o 
Q5)§^l0OOrn6)OT)6)g_JS)§CnO (ftOgicOTafl 
aflsjAgflg-p-^ &>ogog. cooes sinbo 
_o)gOO Qjl(g)0o a>sng 
i&ogoarooeaaao @§co3S)0o<fls)(8cu 

C8QJ5)§as ®a>0£_J<a>c5a @§1 oJOS)g_|^ 

.sroglcsb cuascm^o < 0 >sr>g oj Sahara rib. 

a ejjo 6m 6> ore o co crufl a o g) @S '<&• 

Note. oodaa(@0o^cBra r l6)ai(BKnlasri@.<2onr)O(33 cyaaiffisacb asr^sob QilngeaTf’ 

^^lcnonb etc. trees which, clove the clouds excited his admiration. 
Hundreds of thousands, millions, billions nor even millions of millions 
will not adequately represent their number. aooQ,0O((3)o S)0g2j) 
<3a)®ooo(33 ffimfOSJEj etc. were driven off like chaff by the mere 
re-action of the air caused by the rotation of his mighty club. 
fgr 3 ^rrn(®oconriD 0 oacr)Q-jQ|j(a)o etc. the high and extensive range 
of Gandha Madana mountains rose before him. Not one or two, 
but a hundred thousand peaks rose proudly up to the starry heights* 
in the torrents which where resplendant with the glare of endless 
gems, fishes and crocodiles sported about; in the caves etc. 
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6. abO035iOJgDO. 
ioio^lcs^o ^loacsjjo ©<a>oaojo 
QJcnTl^ 636)<&Ka>gflral> CLpg^o oarossBgo 
ej^crnracsraTl^ tasms^dto ©crxg)6nsgo 
(Sraocul^l©a_) 0 ©ej cua Siaig sg oj^e&do 
fgrasi®3ooo_K^j(®o ®a_io«aj oarjflfDojo 
^5T®3oaoaio5)a)0®n§ ©<&>3coi2>@i3 aoejaido 
<9isr®3fQnao«ss)s <83oerBre»S6t586)a 
esr®3mo 6)_aicq i !,6SB'®)r3b 6)o_i§g(qE)(3>c)o 
(Eisfft^crDoajtoKflc^a^ ©eiscoraflsaalsim 
cru6T®3G(0)(?it)3^@a aaaiotSiajocuQjo 
06nj®asol<s>g.o asqgrooj'lsnaaajo 
06 ffiuo^l 0 oajcqjo 0 ocfkaf> ajaummo 
a^fflitflejSgaor® <9>egDcr)OQ6O0§io 
®0y^Bitftej®gg.e(® Qj)^jeoQj«JB|.o 
<Q). i; 2iS)ai§l = ajlajs)fa',oafcejo ajs^H 
gOTjfrro®Qa\ofO0oo sojcsno eca;aa>rDo, 

Note. Begin—With their tawny hair, beards and mustacheB, their 

powerful arras wielding bows and arrows, eyes, as red as the 

shoe-flower, and teeth like the crescent moon.the 

wild hunters looked really formidable. 

7. 6U06YTVJUOJ(30Q-CO. 
a®aan$ajo Bocfl^oejo smsrru)CL!3ro6rT3j6)0aT>3nt> 
a_i®j@3®cn(Eg)©roo§o ^ssx3j<enrjflsC)c%'o 
a-flsH^ SoOnnCBo Baol-^ @'S63T3°la03nb 

a-jls^rab @S65iilmoib ga^saaaawaaejOo- 
cu osttu) Q Jca, a> to <ai c/d osrrufl au af!&j 0 cro 040 
en osnru} qj 0 ro srnj cn w a_i 0 cu &> oil en 0 cro 04 o 
c^ancocLjcQ£ulga)S3oej6i5i3c)o QoDlss^joaa 
^cm6®3g.o<9)®cnDroge r >gGca) cinej0Q_)Q4o 
a_id9flD<9)do ajocmaanflsceoi 6 >ajo 6 si#]§®ar>roo 
ajafi365Bc)o (ftrolamgi sjojcracmlcalfBl) a_xaf)(9s><3$o 
Ojc9&S60Bc)o 6 )QjrgD 6)a_J0§lc2J&Jo) Qjl^OD^O 
0da&36!3T3c>o •aJostajBS'lgj'ISOTgi ©&>y>cm(g)o 
aagoyHcffiosiira ®<9)^rffio^roo® ra^g) 

OLja^©0Qei6os©g.o§o crTlc^ro'cnoesnsrasgo 
gt^Haido ©BajQj5adlcrf)©cEio§o 

ooc^03ai3Qjcnc/r>l «jioKm siasrib, (frsng 6><&3<5oanab. 
cncBaosimancaf^o scnjoeVaaoncrmisf^o 
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ofloal^oaaio^cSaQLionl^j crooc/scBsagjo 
goasraroo ojoarat^ ®nt> 0®ffiiaenb <9i^®(5ra>cfl 
croOTijfOo ai@,®0os5^1 (^(iDanoo cy^oreool 
ajo6>gj^ c8cro(Docnocm<S)®on3§o 
i&gjocraajcaiQjo rg>S6oi#lrt»g) ®mf&o 
crTlcegfatmro^slfflQj^lcs^o (gfljiajcno 

5) 6ta§l(3^o 0fOo ocugs 6)OJ35f)(3go 6)^naS5)'0>5)f& 
gc^Tl<9>c)o 0lonr.ral)S)iQ>oor§ cnc^ao^aaia^o 
®QfiiofO0afO3(a)®ajco3®eJo®foo®raD el<fla<s>go 

aj3<^uftci^ro<^^0lg.<3^ adl^crro 
siaigcroesua&o a-ironrxgajo 003^070 
cu)<g0o a^5r| eatoajocronaido 0Q<93arro 
oaj<ga?lajs5a3aoQ orcgja3Q§.RS<aifnD 
Oaj(g65Bdo SfOlOQ^^I^cfeg^tes OjlSQ^CITO 
ODoruiajsaOcnnncm') (snorflaso ®e®aj(ggaao 
eajaxyajsropcrncrtb aflsa^ 00370 6g8lsaoc%sa 

aojs^otTH 0<f<9)«ng$ar>roa5i2) oara^So 

6) ^jJ5KSyof03 (O)5)abo 6>S)jiJ^f2j670®(n3) 63.aJ3g^ 

67S7<e)rff)Qji^mroi) d^cfiaob ®cttos>s sisxueajcoras'oi 
O67a)(01garTlg <e>3g.®0oei6SBc)'a6)<QS){y30®g ;;; j3C)o 
(ajincno Q^LD:«5T0833cnO§ 6 )_a)<X& 0 ®rOi 23 ab 

aiaooetmooQ, <yuQDni3aj0occ^06r3®®g ; j3c)o 
^^cruoraufloaocaj ealg^ d'lc^o(nrg60i3a5<d> 
ralopa (®naa0S<95i]slm3<T)@ sootoo 
efl^ «jiomcrsQjal : afls , 1(r)sab coansisaa&nt) 
efl^5>ojcmoTflecuoa1<aic)o srmsoog) i^elio 
( 3rasciT)ro0c®^roncuo6nTlc^ig5irBo^cno 
oJlgTaad) ®<9>o5>m afl ®ou3cos6ffl3ls)<S5)3c)oSim^ 
rtnaaaamb <9)fffl®<fifii(g)o aja»ls)(a)crno\9> erf) 
crc^tm3n$crp@s>0of®ajlQ^ajo ajcrrflajsgjo. 
rf^gaa-josmuaj 00 35370 eaccTljyocnasiwoaso 
eg)§aacuo836nj KJBgTlcoi) qjceT)^ 5)<e>3cX>;9>mg^. 
fnrocr)ofooo2.6rr)n0o®i7)ossl03orr!g_jos)ar7 
s>ctod«s <D)orofflm0@s75i0c®-icgjze0®gjo. 
a£)cmg) Quo65al3g_j3aTri@ 0®QO(ggO3o 

ojocd'1 '3%0 oJ'lsicm memo® od^ gsfioslooonb. 
QjofC6imc^ sing) aorif)cT^rs6rr> orogjoalcao 
03ro6rn,63^aj^0ora6m <a>3fD6m03o 
B3f©srr>Qjaa51fSJ3ej303eja)cX) (Sxoirsftog-jsssa) 
®oaoi£L^ cumojo ad^nn^j^nasffflo 
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®c®ag'l_^ orD^GsJlojoBn q^a3S>0gjao 
(tj>caai<95oejca/«sralaa)anrBnTO 0oa>acr\}ronb 
<md><aai®6m ajofflg_j=| 0sng'')cnanb eca>®<sra)3S>s 
ScfiifiismantTnasn^iTncffiteacmnsi^fmD^ 

^(Sfiasrrn.'moaBao^ SJ.oiaTflrgeQjgtaflic&a. 

^j^Q-iraiaoaj mD^o aJlcmosjej 6).n^®cm«>o 
^j^ani) (g)jy^,QJ0OCQ;§(!SK»1«J!@ Q-JOfDo 
fOififla^cQiraricTnofflfDCs^o ajoemofflrai^aocaocr^ranti 
(BrotefiflsmeoQjo a^sng oaro6mo ajaolslmonb: 
aoo qoo cuosmuQ-io, ajotoioo, qoo qdo an^cneflSc^a 
Q-jaoolaoo eojacnSaoo ojaadlaao ecuanDtgaoa. 

Q-JotaiDCTsaarnrannaao ®<s>g®o_iarg)fDff>_a)<3yo 
cnacruacffia ®a_isl®<&nsoga nrftae&cmrjasaasnb, 
omgjoDigawaajaaso aee/cnacBoassajgg 
fnafOS>(cy'oruDa(Oi0S3nDecaJo cn^lsncnanb. 

g a ra ra> o. 

Note. a_iastTuacu<9)fDCO'a) etc. the majesty of Gandava with which Arjuna 


stood armed, the ravages of the conflagration, the mingled cries of 
beasts, birds and reptiles as they were consumed by the flames. . 
a full account of all these was carried to Indra, whose eyes became 
blood-shot with rage at their recital, and quickly mounting his 
elephant, and brandishing his sword, he started for the forest 
accompanied by his general and the heavenly cohorts and terrific 
storm clouds, saying, “see, I shall annihilate the god of fire 
before your very eyes etc.” 


iv. Miscellaneous. 

(TUOJ (JJCY)0i3& ^CJUOOOo. 



0aic2)ag.®ec/d«sra S3ma;aioajras>0cm cugerntmalral gD«flaacm rryig&jnb, 
o\}Qjl$Mcaaa>a6 afjnm rosng 6rua^j<e«)3<b n-irDSacraKgS) ©ojacsTl (grattsiaejaso ojab 
®« 3T3)sms)0cna ctfljiiaaTl^ij. aasroaftsmronb (STStcoDrao Qjroaoonb a®§KS2>6><0>o6n§ 
cusag ajaoalaocofarnuslral) a^crro. ary^sunb <ms>nbo coar)o6)<a>asng CBj3o_lSf0o 
s)^(^ cuas'fo cucioo crocruaal^. a\}af)®c/acamnb <ms>rrbo curaatioob igy>cLin{> 
aDaaanaaas ft'aagKJg) crD&jej oaa(fTg6SBS)aosyo o_icfL^ 0noaCLflajaanae&n^ aartflOj 
®cmaas>s (maobo sn^oDlimaabo oragasirai sierra ®_nicrro elaicnaajcaraj < 9 )yT)_^. 
cryq&int) (®s>nbo ffisoasreraag Scuacuanb ajlaja«fL^ ©CBjesBsag.sie^gjao ©gc&ajs 
§.6is e0rat> <a>®raool a^ajlsM^cftsacncs^o ^glaaaasng soja^igaiJcdo cutpldasirah 
ans c9>ag°irai) sxu^ ©a^sBeaagyoo a>@anaa(b oil^L^rucf)^ So-ia^ae^, 
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fflo, 

iich Arjuna 
gled cries of 
lie flames.. 

> ejes became 
noantittg 
[or the forest 
3 and terrific 
, god of *« 


ifflneiSSo QJ ® 

op® 0 

jbO^ W 0 * 4 

imV 5 ®! 

SaJ# 6 ^' 


ajlsxro ©rraouftso ©flfltScBorooe&T)^ aftsflsjaiajraf) a-iocos) Qjas®cruoc)o tsrg) sacossraB 
siei raosaooj ■ uncrflaa a«a oJIsjsnb < 2 aismo 0 cira ojrocrojaoa®!. ®ra@ (cy^orDo 
rr\}oJl®oa^iiS)nf) SajoatT) unonbo aTlSjOQilsodcaio a>06m'l-g^. aarirmcrOQOooacara) 
ejs'l<e 8 <fl>c £&0 oryi^sjab «nonb a^asra© ©c^siasta aois© §8 6ul^ <3cuoa>cs$o s>.aJC£|. 
@o@ afLaiDrah&od) comcrocruffirsflona ®<a§ Qjrola>5%o oilejococnasralcnz) ar><fgo 
Qjratx^cqjo 6)®alQJ0«in. 

a_j JP CS2> Qcmoo QJOOaJ (TQ a> o. 

Note. aflajoaocno OTOC^CJOiDorai) (ojaiocno knowledge the best of all 
wealth. ero'IPjScoraosie fmsinbo sa^acBunoabo caroganrati Siberia 
Sierra returned poor to his friend. gDra> Qjla30fif).aioral> etc. this 
shows that riches are liable to loss while the wealth of knowledge 
is free from all destruction. 

2- 6YXJ&61 t2oaOO(3Y§)0. 

Qjosrru|j0nO3d)!)S3oajls)nbo a-igoaoV-fifl arts ^lcucroo (BrarD.aisanos'laBlocn 
0-106131$. a ®I8(aOJ0m^@aCS2J05)ra)0RS (aja)flSraf)3$o 6>.a)Cg]0S>(t» CUCcSfcCrCoOOCQJo 
0 o{@o s>_aig^cm 0 !£rc 9 l<S 8 aocroo (Sr^caTlroo ojraoaonb oacruaajo, raoojo o-j^ejo 
^cftflsroig (cyea)®r)o 6i^i^cm 'etoQg&aicaa mssngo ^,®mno Qjroooonb 0o©o s><9>o§ 
asemigo oQcrfl&a c^oausiaora ®(aiocnocml^j.” “gortflaasig, ^raflsinbo c^jseaio 
6®ont> ajoglajiaraoo” o®cna raossooj 0 qo_i ^1 ojosks^. ismoDos &sngoeantracm 
roeng sioagaisoaa'lrai' arts <8o_io5)ai qslcqjo eergojo crflo^ cgGaoJ^ <moabo 
aCTjBacBcqjo, eogycqjos ©^(a^^orao ©its scroQjaisicncs^o Qjlgp^ 6iojga>fi5scb 
msngo (sracusifo a$&A^ ®6oalom cuosbjt^: “©.<0 aa_i§a>65BS>a gDorflrm rooeso 
ajlmo s)a 306 ng®Q_iocan 5 )a»o§(® mlai&do ossra'lcucm aflairao a®acm (araolcaDas.” 
(sraaiaso raosacraocroanoco) cfcBroorooaincB^aaiosng sracuracutrasis siajgaoamra) 
a.gJI^^ajsrao o^g-pa-jocnoeaH ajosig-^ sq-jocqD. 0(®1 ®-airt>0onba_i6>cts0osi& 
aisng ajosmL^aoooraossoaj itnlr^cng^si&osoi (srosasaas aio^eaoeaB (axmca-gflrtfl 
asorro a^erro o_iosrar^ s>n_>§a)6)cara> rnossixocTrBcxBcfi/'lrah ocu^. ©jiiroaonb ff>a_ic® 
aodo fflajgaio ^oofTO scnoaalcoJSgLjodo (sraaicsi^ igsle^o ooj|TT|]f®o <e>sn§ ®a>oo_i 
srmaosis ©.<of)6>nbo <Bia<sio5>0S>at»arro 0(©B ©'o crooa>an658g.§& culaj 

■ roo ^aQJcBsrasBcracmBgjo o^aaTlejo jdssxd §D6ffls'lacr> 2.®®^° q-joot^. ‘-o-iosmi^roo 
830 QJ gEmeaDsis arts 0 qoocqjocoo svajes&'lrtsaro. ©<® ea)ocnafl(g<tjf)Q!$o c&iotoas 
smjocareolcab crflcmoaTligari^ ®aai(mca)otzd) aomo alcuj oalsmofoioosna^. 

006 m . ©aiaido rooeaoanoaoaa (B 0 @) a S 0 rah ^6m(cye6U8aocsa oDoalc^ec^sra 
aosm. ^qjsks; (oTl«s0ong^)0aJ cn^og)(Brffioc2J srasssaaa 0O(@o ffiTaca; = g : j(mo5m . 
(araes^erro gocuacaj is& 0 ow) roa&Tl-pj a^g3l_^S)a)0®@g.6TT)°-” ® nirooonbsiajc® 

0 oc)o ®d 05 ^ cua®ro croacrojD^al^ 0 (Q^la 8 Qja®d) croizaocinsosdo oajogn^ 

o_i 06 mnj roosJoaDcnao oDatScaJolcsa orosonai ®ffla^QlioroocxocT 063 Baa aajOftsracsy^. 
scroauaisono (tnsinbo acugaio Sjnoafoo^co^soobo qaiTlraloaiosog aoj-g). 
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raossoQj s>aj§<3)o rgocno (SoooteMlcoHSg-joA) Qcug^lrtso <o>ejigs'')o$o &>sn§ gD<nf)s>at>o 
(Braraio5>0o>nro)ara ®cix>Qj<a.ab eaiosxowr® qQajsnc^o a_ioa2J3S><m afl.m@ 

,ft6n S «ua®rt> o «A0ajl^ “<uo5mr,raoe3Dcy m5)0a ©(ty&oroo mraa^omlsy-aflsinbo 
<9,ofO6ms>0OTO !” aQtm ajosraig mocusxn isiasT^ maa'l^oioiBiodafl. esn^lsxn 
©flSQjrtao 0 S 65 BlQjom gsam rosessaj rmanbo eo^jsica; oji§fl_^ gi.sngsau (sraojcruD 
<£hdo a<ss)cqjo (rooWV^, (Braufldh aacw^canSlcm ®ea/3c/D,n6 gi®*? o®ma ®^id 
slgj. oafflmD masrnl^ rmejsso^pciolcrro. 

<S) LG 0 0 6l@a (S), 

Note. Begin—The queen of the Pandyan king one day addressed him 

as follows : ‘It does not seem right that a minister who.... should 

receive .®«f>«»«§ SaoTlOfibo mpeao siaanh <9>3§lara>moo 

very well! I shall show you the justice of.gnoTlsjnbo 

(Braraino o®g®P tell me the meaning of this. eaJoco&smntsralfab 
oolcrra isr^aDeajl^ ®eam a spirit which rose out of the sacri¬ 
ficial fire, oosrrfl moenfl^j fmanma^lcrilcno the queen bent down 
her head in shame. 


3. 


(c/apsisxiic&sinoo. 


5) jjfrr)srr>o%$auDa®cnjo§ <e>sn§ 
op os fo 0 sr®^ g. ® (B> $ S3 orrflej csjo 
^la>6goomjrrTl®rfi)ano)03o oorol 

6) o)QJ<016030 S3OD5)S)Q<0>0®mDSSsiO)O. 
tafifl<nog^Qj0(ariral) mocojaijnjcrsas 
jii o fts ao 6 m d 6 S 2 D rm 0 6rrTl qj m ftn ® 
msmscaemmaflcuscroo <sisng 

qmonflan«fl^laoBcs«sal®,a}^. 

<0j®6or)<o)ro^l^ <a>® r e s l§<05S)5)Qj 
iftsnDojroo cij«s®ca33nsra0Qj:croo. 
o®cno q_io6to®lo cna3a)Qgeaaj 
roo3fOOOfBcr)$nr>D§ oro®0ro)o 
CTOjO3OO0<tj)lfai) crTlaT)5)<ru3^1o63aj 
gacocTrfl&)c&>cmaai03oa aj6rr>6SBl. 

(BT3.nO®03a5)(TSR))3§ ®cn3<9g®om(Oo 
'sraraflcoca^cnauaj'! <a6og nsSRsal 

<Q)nn<0)S)<8a3sn0fO(5caimt9ffl5n| 
6UtOQ55t3)O0(JulQJ3CrOo < 0 > 6 ng 
®oO 0 cro 03 riO'jac 3 j)(a 4 (g s>sn§ 

ecn330cro0ocn0<tsT!r3i) (a_)e 

majfo®(5r>3Sj-iejojrolson\jfS03o 
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oryreQj®jJ1«n®crooQ_iocr)o <&>6n§ 
oQ (6) Q_)B IS t&fa S3 no 5) (ST3) c0S) 50g 
or\}fo^crflao5)«)c^0y!a<a)o§ >e>so§ 
aosroo (O)fO 0 aj(b ®croaj<0>c5o e&sog 
noome^arflaco) aflsoacftiorab ajsng 
ffiatTBcroacooaOf^lso Asn§ 

jllOro3CO$aOCTD(W0Oej<9iC)o <9>6P§ 
ajs^osjoanojlsoacaa 0 <e>sng 
cfiQcX)Quee3Dajan&Jocrco <e>6n§ 
ajWooSQjro0OCg§a4S <&>6n§ 
a_ieooaoje3(s^co0y>s)<9>o§ t&>5ng. 
ej%^®eQjlo)c»csDran®c9) tftsng 
(gTOLOcGglOcl-liOflCSfj&S QJOCTDo t9>9^. 

^^sisjcuiSisnooLTlsoacmi^rog-joab 
(Sr^dXOocQinTm^arnoaflej^Sajock 
<sir3)ajcTn<m'lsx - n $00001^5100^ 
eoaf)^ooiiJ§.«ngjg>mg-|oab. 

orDaTOocnScooaJoejo 4. 

Note. e3to<S)5V3<ai0®cr)o@tsroio unequalled in splendour by anything in this 
world. (3iO'af)t/ac»0onaju51 <0>6Og ngssoBl wonders after wonders 
met their gaze, such as etc. The last four lines —Nothing that 
^impossible should be attempted, and a description of the unique 
beauties of Vaikuntam is among the impossible. 

4 . 

<macn51n ; vosns , 0&n®(rrgsf)®ej<09 s^iiomos <moe^cS^ 

oaocuo Sajo&flcrocno A ®6riiocxflo_n<sscrn 
cru “ 

00(0 gsl. 

(sramjocfflo. 000@<fc§l. 

(o_}®1 . 0 ro<e»oib. 

.pOcxq) ®0So Q.Q.-0O ro-as @o_ ®0coTl Q .-00 era- oj<9irati <sn>aT)OCEJd3sorD6>m 
(o^mOasiomnb cg@.Qj^ls><9io«ng sion6To®8^ ajasttnlcQjfanorjorali sicuajiSsKnTzalaoboajjo 
cLacrflc^6>scsyo e 5 loo0ocs27lon<esaTo a®orro. 

<0-,ocgJ(BK»lral> (srasaojcmsmaDojfOo o'l$g-]c®§o§ (a_)ror)<95>oras>rne^o 
(sramjCCBcesiorasiobo emogjaiOTisoa-jeJoa^o, 6)<&o§QJoc^jroooao ranraail< 0 >O(tf) (sraat^ 
« 0 eafl .pfrg-oo ns- Q®(t@a>c2;of3!) #)oo(mafls>nbo auifl<nfl6)<0>osn§ 6 njog_jcffloc 2 ) <fe 6 ratg )0 
g_j®ca;o§ (gsurmoqTlral fflj^oal^njflral) e^noo (gracdlaiigg&to-jdfcoroo saoiscdlgjlas) 
caorai) (Si® cruoaKqs) SojochTI (g, 0 (a-}< 8 >orao mscrra ssaioodlgjlyonf) crasoj’ (Bi® 
foo0n() ®0mQjcrra aigyansiaio^OTa. rao0nb ®0mojab terS) <TUQ&j(!5g) ®ojocbH 
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imarnjocQ)<flnofi>snDo§o croocfifiD<s>«ao§o aTlnrjjral^ arra3®xjs3a>c)o rfl®8-jo«4?§ 

©si tgracffl^ o^ffitalca^ snoDiflssjCsyo (cyrrn]<eaora®cno§ oj'lrryra'lcesdxcs^o 6>_oacs^ 
(oTlrab ®qj5>oc%o jiflaj (HraSm4£36m«jack> err s Sernas'"®,-m rSYgrajo^scarieSasng sigonb 

ra>S)ar> (srg cruaait^ So-jbcbO (STac^jaOTaaorocnDca ^g'tocsi ®cr)Di6s<a>c^o (sr® <a§l 
a^5)S ®oa^i(e5i3«So crv)o6ru(ru)c0s)3frao (8Tacrrj3OT<95>3(36ra{>o (ftsIcaDral) ©SgjscXi ojcrfl 
^’lorrcBraTla!) taTlSiflarrrrajroro (srgjco; cn_-g.o, o<-go crcstafiflaiSgss^o (BracrrjScajcSasra 
sjnbo 5)S3QjSja{) ^^-do cro3c&af)$c2)3§o oTlnr^ralcflscacs^o srasao-irmlcega^'o 6r-aJ<x^. 

ojlnrgsrofBTan^ (o-jofldaBDonb c&ooo croaatan^gl^j. 

a«s 3a Qjs0sr<9>3sng (gTarnj 3 C 2 )t 95 ) 3 f 06 )n 6 a SKneroisOTa’ (o_j!®la«3ran6 sma tfesgs) 
(tiD@ <9>5re(tya)3rt>o ^o-so aroocaaDc^o cuarrlcqjsrs rflmagjssi® (BranrrjSc&casoeDerro 
®cusro e^cnaloagjarroo (arocrwsrrr’ aOarro grs60BO® .afldaflforo 6r.orcs^aj(33cTrr 

a.'mcirao ros^BDo croscefiilcqj'o, ojcrTl i^lcnastacna ogjcrrao (aj'ofl^seaob ®0^a>3fQo 
fflorra <a3(sral a®crro (STaerrjse&iSaseDab ojosio^ s^gfl^srsogcTiao ®ra®lcr)3'?i?) a«s aOorr 

ojo ojRsago ^f^scs^ansracnosrBDC^fJsornlsigjcrao (grcxoflsrntro Guaceao orarr^s 

ea/aaseoerb curogjarrsoBD^lais jirraassraiosng sajscaf) aT!oeO|srsn§cTrao Qjlojfasssdo 
3 , 07 a 3rorral o_it® Qjsara erosdaafldXgo. srssob ono^Tl o_T)sO.^ srnsasflcomOral) 
Qjscsy a^l^^loasrai) gr.6n§oec; #loo 03 S> 6 rr)aia Stoisenacna o^cnao dna^ssreo) qj«b 
ScSsioo (a_)<a>3rao a^srracrrfisrgjeTiao 0OQo crosaaflca^caj affloje^oao ssoiscxf) 

g-p-gflralaatna. 

arrg3®o_jg3a)a3e4o orasonj fasrrxaraisejo (sraerrjscejaosracrao ourmaco crma&f) 
cqjo @sO astoB) a>yT|srarij o®(9>®ac/3o (sraaxora serial cro0co;o 0S6sal®g_|3r®®au3c)o 
(a-jfaDcSaBfasiabo sajejlcensnarab a«s 6S3CTor'lsrorrc85>sng <Bra(oOsrerr ares 3 §.qjs'I 
6)<3>06n$ <5ramjOcn;<SB3(aob (or^osTo (a-jiaflaasraerb sr_ajerra ®Qjef)<or_^ ®<9>§Qjear®;oia 
6^3 ogjoia Qjosroi^ (Sigj qj^I ai36si3l rBragrsraissoi (Bracrrjsefflaasrosrnbeo srcr)6ra@(m2) 
rasog astonslcfflfa^aiBfao asssnaenasng. o^sTlejo (cyoflaaseanb ®0^<s>3fao s)^j^ 
od@ (Brassy ojcro^ (n_}3C2)3@g. acmso crosaafl 03(@o <Q>sn^ a®ma n_iocs$em(ar£j3 
sxar ®ojsro aKseorareBo (SoS^to-^iQiSfao o_iooqjnnrn^3^6)<a)3sngo auoiaT) o®cna q_jo 
cs^em oi^l onsrem a.aJolc2j<or3<&>6ra>3sngo (o-iraflcflastanb ®0^<a>3(ao srjiKX&toOonbo 
<Scocaao o_uap_]err6ga3^~l<fin jiiaBQjlg-ioaao 0OQo (8iaerrj3ca><ea3ranb Scusoa; (o_)(S>3(a 
Qjo aJlsrcm <asng d'lajcroo <9)^6ro®1§3sm cuorD a^lcrro @s sse) <snsg_pej3c»6r(a) 
mao aissnaonrKorsaiCQoejo fD6n|o ouiarlsrorrscTiao oro3afiT><siaoc2; srsrajejC^sRssrs 
aisasDol ojcrD a s lorr0|y3Sr,ar scusro a«s e^lorrojo ra>ooan tSjSsnaarTlgjs^caoejo 
©Sgjscfe ©13 (srac^jocjrjesfflsroaragata-j^srao ojorD (#lorro rstgr -ftslconrali ®qjs>oc^o 
(H raoiliSio (BrO)a<aicXnegaa(CT)33ari ai36rraorr(or3ia)Sr<a)Csn|o (ffrac^jsosDiafflsraara Q_icrTi 
Fierro (arsraDcffissrsmaD^jssriar (a-joTlaffistaob ®0^<©)3rao 6r_aicsy@5riS)3Sir§ ^<o elcno 
(Srgjraoe^^^ o®ma (ftosrrarrnlgjstBTarralorrsfal) (Bramjscmo ®0cofl o.o'-sooa- or?lc9®1 
(o-jraTlsraii ajlglariisasrdrjssng goto <9>3<£y(BTaf)STnbc> eorgosajesaido ®Q_i<rflfirg(o_)<S)3(ao 
a§a@ §n®(0T3§ sraesr;^ oj^for ssnjscxTlgjl^rolteiscna. ogjcrn .pOQ.5) 

og)SQJ03CrOo Q_ex-30 09-i6® .pQjQjX (got) faS^oo <051^(30. (00(0(36083^1. 

Collet’s Malayalam. Reader. 
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Note . (sracrjjOC&io 0Z0ox93sf) (o_jo) 1 0fDas>ora Mammad Kutti versus Mara- 

kar. Complaint — that the accused etc. 8(Tgo®cug3<&>ch enclo¬ 
sures. oQ) 0 fclejo (o-joflifisioranb ® 0 (gy<s>orao 6).njg^amra> srastay ajcoj^pg 
(o-jocaiiggg. amnoo crDOcSfif) 0O(@o etc. translate these as separate 
simple sentences and conclude with “ana therefore it is plain that 
the complainant is suffering from simple fever etc.” 


“<®ruc 0 oo 0 ®acn jii(0n^cu30cBlronsK»lrab ojcrro 
(£gruc 0 acan <9>scnfl§ar> <^ruocno6)ra®so?” 

“©(©Isejo^eurafl Qilml6taiaj(@«cntm3)5(0T3)afl<s^ 

S) 0 (@ ^ruconoarDoTO ®ojo<s> ®a_io<9> rrfl!” 

‘‘raiajo-flraioajlaao cro0(Tggaicr)ajoor\r)e)c)oas35i05)CTbo 
oalojcnuflcracnoliSi aocrocnojcra 6i3>onr>®a£)o.” 

“noao) aocrro 00 0 aorai-i 6 > 0 no)olOT^ 0ratcryra><gk 
<9)Dcro)or)Do co1a)6)nbo soaruaorax 0 > mol<s>arfl.” 

“<ft0(aria3c>Dai3 gwjjcngj 00 0 ®aocfccnol<a> i^cuc 
^0a_nraic0cn5\2|lso6)ra) ea>oaol§e06)o)” 

“qqck»1qoo)qj<9)03jo e3acurracuon6)cr)nra)lQO? 
qdcto) 0[^oe3cnaroeoa!il£rif()lg ;; jitjrior)aooicarigpQD®oi” 
u (BTOcrot5lcm6TT))6ro®1e^oianQ%§(!^<airooi®l6)ej§(^ i&a-joejo 
crDf^jialrocTra cns<89cmQJcrd6)s gra^oorai®^ crfl?” 

“g.otas)50B6>0o§ cola® oTlQjjiionigrDig^o crflcnosis coo«g)o 
0raba>raaoofl6)a)o6ngl<e®oa)o nrfla-iraTlaso 6)Q_ios''l6)o_ioslcEocsri.” 
u o_i8aoB3ecua^o)6)nnanajaOo raacdla>oeicB> sasaum igraoraianb 
osaaifoaTlsaim croo(a_)ofl cn^nbocoiaDoajon .ofloiaflgcunb” 

“(g^asnnf) oi6)nbo a>so&aso 6 )a>o 6 ir^scir)aQira) 6 > 0 a 0 ao) 0 O 
BcQfiin 3 o 6 )raor® ejaan^lorftoaaoraa 0 <a&f)a>fficQio§cro 0 o.” 

g83CO(gcai6mgoQa6rr)eocan6rr)^3»QJ6m®foocan<9)caoo3251o)®aio.£ii5)or) 

cno«>&i®cuancnncr)o3lcr)lcr)1^6)o) oDa51ig®6SJ^) cgssnsacrflaierpraio. 

SafilCElOCOo aiLBajal. 

Note. Begin —‘who is the fool that in the height of impertinence 

attempts to steal into the abode of the moon-crested god?’ ‘Be 
off, be off! what an arrant fool thou art to intercept the son of 
Virinja the lord of the three worlds?’ 

6. ODSUfSTO^o. 

6txioogj^i)e0a5Kol6)aDcm ®o_io6)ai 6)6)a>a50Gja>s36)s QjlraeTloT)005)ora) ®0ob 
6>o)oaneBHrabcr)lcrro ajo6)aJ§crr> cnenaJB&xeso cnoajol<ag.oai6)§ 0saoooiaanflaa3cu 
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s>§ §B£j. nosusasdo afltDeja^sas (BraootBraTlcTTO (srs^ftjOsicao^o cruolfotmncao^o 
ff>!feo§ifi9cm(®gjoS)(ai aosraa saj^ltabcrDarro !BT3 QJS)oo <&3d9aara. o®®g-j 

5 >glj§ «5)ai5)raoiPle4<9)S)a^o 6 Qj^Qjljifl®) 0 oca) coi'^ssBaiacsyo q®ooojc < 2 cr>zia 
ago goouajiggs c^g-}g_j6rr)l&.s>as&° oJlfaej^cXj aajosjsnggg-jaab maisoaaosai 
croocxn<sacrro@g.. (^olcsssatsacio cn&io Qj&KBcno. -af)<8£jsqgj) Qjfoljueaajo 
cnsuo ®o_iaS)aj <9)§^(g@a®scaric3raf)racrra. 

oa «fl to oa o <rr§ o. 

Note. 6 DJOqOj. al 20 o epidermis. aoaaj51<a>ch blood-vessels. as^otai® 
<9ado nerves. ©rg^-onsTcfflago cruolraimSTcsrago 5)<9)0§aaara give 
form and strength. igcflc9a®CTO)0Qo cnauo cuatra™ nails grow as 
they are out. 


7 . 


i^&jiaaaflrol) a_josTO©(a_)tSiorao. 6)S)OJ8jnb raa0S>cr> ©gaisiro (graasr^ 
( 0 >arf)§y. ajl$L«cQ3Ciricxnctt'oeQ;l aroSTraioras 6ny<&ol^s|c&>go ®ao«fl§ ! &>5>a>a'5ng£j 
ca'acsnaTiceflOo. goo <jUcr30ocrDo a.m)-ao era- gaoilsrs ar® «jiasf) 6)<3>§^c»tfa)rt>o 
crvcguan^f^cescrro. crO£osg.o <&ayo6njcro$0a>o ajorro sraslc&rroarao orflcytDral^ 
masajaab <BTOSa_ic9£o. aPsuacaf)^ (srozzitzcm cuamsraacoo ®ra oP^al-apfifl 
©2_jy> <QplSg-pej06m . <a> 30 crol<S 5 >a 6 Vin osiaje^fl-n iBraasr^ rmsscuant) 
S)5)aaj^)0_ic2)af3b srassasaagjocuaso arw culcoo ®coa»0o. 

o®cno crvuaoo 


t oOcn.o j ajCsaTlajo q.s)-oo rra- S^aaTlraiiSasrelorricna. 

Note. 


My dear sir, 


(OOZ 6r£l. 
0 STY) 


Q nil and y 

27th _ , 1034. 


You have not yet sent me physician Raman as you 


personally promised etc. 


yours sincerely 


Ramunni. 
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